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FOREWORD 


CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C... April 206, LID 4 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by Hon. Frances r: Bolton and Hon. James P. Richards, United 
States representatives to the eighth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, held in New York City from September 15, 1953, 
through December 9, 1953. It is based on their work, their observa 
tions and conclusions as such representatives, 

The report is filed in the hope that it will prove useful to the House 
as background information and does not necessarily reflect the views 
of the membership of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Rosert B. Curpeerrientp. Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Housrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C.. April 26, 1954. 
Hon. Rosertr B. Curperrievp, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreiaqn Affairs. 
Hous: of Re prese ntatives, Washington, Dg. 

Dear Mr. CuairMan: Pursuant to our appointment by the Presi 
dent and confirmation by the Senate as United States representatives 
to the eighth session of the United Nations General Assembly, we 
attended the meetings of the General Assembly, held in New York 
City from September 15, 1953, through December 9, 1953. 

Based on our observations and work as United States representatives 
to the eighth session of the United Nations General Assembly, we sul) 
mit herewith this report. We hope the information it contains may 
prove useful to the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances P. Boiron. 
James P. Ricuarps. 
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EIGHTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


This report is based on our observations and work while serving as 
members of the United States Delegation to the eighth session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. We have started with 
sections containing our observations. conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. After this follows a summary description of how the Assembly 
is organized and its working relationships with other organs of the 
United Nations as we witnessed them in operation. 

We have also included a section devoted to United States partici- 
pation in the United Nations, describing the organization and coopera- 
tive functions of both the permanent United States Mission to the 
United Nations and the United States Delegation to the General As- 
sembly. 

The main part of the report highlights the work of the General 
Assembly and its principal committees during the eighth session in 
which we served. It was our privilege and responsibility to present 
the United States’ positions on what came to be reg: arded by many as 
the most significant items considered during the eighth session. 

Appended to the report are a chronological summary of the de- 
hates and actions taken in plenary meetings of the General Assembly 
statements we made in explanation and support of United States 
positions, texts of resolutions, and miscellaneous items of general 
interest. 

The chronological summary of the debates and actions is necessarily 
selective and, to a certain extent, arbitrary. We have endeavored, 
however, to present a realistic picture from which accurate con- 
clusions may be drawn. We have included slanderous allegations 
as well as their refutations, and the merely factual, as well as the 
complimentary statements. 

If we have seemingly dealt in the report with certain subjects more 
exhaustively than others, it is primarily because these came before 
the Committees of the General Assembly on which we served. For 
the same reason, we have largely confined our observations to the 
agenda subjects which formed our major work assignments. 

In our observations, conclusions, and recommendations, we have 
endeavored to express our views and convictions on a number of the 
major questions considered by the General Assembly in its eighth 
session. We hope that they will prove useful in consider ing the role 
of the United States as a member and show that it is in our own 
interest to continue our vigorous support of the United Nations 

Frances P. Bouron. 
James P. Ricwarps. 
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Il. OBSERVATIONS 


A. Questions Raised by the Puerto Rican Item 


| he Puerto Rican item became one of the two most significant issues 

f the eighth General Assembly. We notified the United Nations that 

reports on Puerto Rico as a non-self-governing territory would no 

longer be made due to her achievement of the commonwealth status 

of self-government. Rather than being noted in a routine manner, 

to our surprise, Puerto Rico’s changed status became the center of 
i bitter parliamentary battle. 

After a careful presentation of the facts by the United States, it came 

-omething of a shock to hear some cle legates spec ak as if we had 
not schikanbialall: a single statement. The Guatemalan delegate cau 
tiously challenged the right of a member of the United States dele- 
ration to speak on the subject; the Indian delegate, repeating that the 
United States was establishing and perpetuating a new form of 
colonialism, sought to have the whole Puerto Rican matter investi- 
vated. The delegate of Mexico asserted that Puerto Rico had been 
better off under Spanish domination. Others confused the question of 
elf-government with that of independence, thinking one was not pos- 
sible without the other. 

Before the final votes were taken, the United States found its in- 
tegrity and good faith questioned. Efforts had been made to bring 
before the Committee members of a terrorist organization in Puerto 
Rico, which had been involved in the attempted assassination of our 
President, and strenuous moves had been made to recommend United 
States continuance of the reports on Puerto Rico. The latter would 
have been tantamount to a complete rejection of the statements made 
by our Government and by the Legislature of Puerto Rico. 

While we had a partial victory and won our point that it was no 





longer necessary to transmit information to the United Nations on 
Puerto Rico, the experience constituted a lesson in international poli- 
ties that we would do well to consider in its larger aspects. We 


pointed out that self-determination need not necessarily lead to inde- 
pendence while independence could be had without self-government, 
but it fell on deaf ears. A few of the opposing delegates came to the 
meetings with closed minds and never assimilated a single fact during 
the debates. It would have been highly discouraging were it not for 
the fact that most of the delegates took their responsibilities very 
seriously and their votes, we were convinced, even though we could 
not agree with them always, reflected their honest differences of 
opinion and their best judgment. 

The points of view of many delegations on the Puerto Rican case 
were influenced by their attitudes tow: ard the highly controversial and 
emotionally charged “colonial question” within which context the case 
was inevitably discussed. Many de legations, representing nations 
which have had unhappy experiences as former colonies, approach 
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any discussion involving “colonialism” with strong feelings. This a 
counts, in part, for their lack of confidence in any self-governing 


status which does not inelude formal independence. The She Tike 9) 
obtain a clear ‘cut expression of the Assembly’ S Support for the United 
States position that Puerto Rico was no longer a non-self-governing 


territory was further comp! icated by the injection of another contro 
versial element into the ahaa. namely, the competence of the General 
Assemb ly to decide when a territory need ho longer he eneetel on as 
id non self voverning territory. Thus it was not possible for the 
Puerto Rican case to be considered solely on its merits. Tlence,a num 
ber of members were prevented from e xpressing e, by their votes, their 
true feelings regarding Puerto Rico and their full appreciation of the 
self voverning status which the new Commonwealth had achieved. 


B. Discharge of Disloyal Americans From the Secretar at 


One of the strongest impressions we received while delegates to the 
General Assembly was an awareness that while more than 50 of the 
60 United Nations members are genuinely and sincerely united with 
us In seeking peace and mutual Security, the thinking and reasoning of 
many are almost as liverse as their many different historical, political 
and cultural backgrounds. The debates and votes demonstrated that 
unanimity on basic aims does not necessar ily mean agreement on either 
the best, or even on proper and legitimate, methods of achievement. 

This was made abundantly clear in the positions taken by other 
delegations when we opposed the payment of special indemnities to a 
group of Americans discharged from the United Nations after per- 
sistently refusing to answer questions of a Senate subcommittee. The 
questions related to espionage, communism, and ere ‘rsive activities. 
These people demonstrated their unfitness for office by ple: ading self- 
incrimination and taking refuge in the fifth amendment rather than 
answering. 

To the American way of thinking, payment of awards to such 
Individuals is not only unthinkable, but 1s a miscarriage ot justice. 
There was general sympathy for the principle that the United Nations 
should not continue to employ such individuals but there was rela- 
tively little support for our opposition to the payment of compen- 
sation for their termination of emp oy ment. 

In the United States we think more of fitness for the post than in 
terms of tenure of office. High salary scales are taken for granted. 
In many European countries, where limited employment opportunities 
exist, greater emphasis is placed on security of tenure and less on 
salary levels. 

Many of our best friends in the United Nations were deeply con- 
cerned to find themselves in disagreement with us. Many of them 
felt that a cardinal principle of law would be violated if our position 
were accepted, The sy believed that the United Nations Administra- 
tive Tribunal which had made the awards was a high judicial body 
and therefore that the United Nations which is pledged to support 
of international law had no right to review the findings of this body. 

We contended that the Tribunal was mere ‘ly a subordin: ate admin- 
istrative body, and its decisions subject to review by the General 
Assembly. Some delegations regarded this as tantamount to saying 
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decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States should be subject 
to review and rejection by the Congress. We disagreed completely 
with those who held such views. At the same time we respected the 
integrity and sincerity of their opinions and did our best to convince 
them of their fundamental error. 

They were so sure of the validity of their position that it was difficult 
at first for them to realize that our unalterable opposition to these 
payments was based on vital principles and deep convictions, and that 
our stand was overwhelmingly supported by the American people. 

Naturally, in the heat of debate on a question so controversial, a 
degree of asperity that sometimes creeps in is taken for granted and 
charitably ignored. From such few, such as the Communist bloc dele- 
gations, it is even expected, for the sake of bleak consistency, if noth- 
ing more. 

The adroitly phrased remarks by the French delegate in the Fifth 
Committee came as a surprise and disappointment from the representa- 
tive of a great country, traditionally our friend and ally, and renowned 
for the inherent courtesy of its people. The French delegate not only 
implied that American public opinion was insufficiently well informed 
on the question, but he impugned United States motives. He declared 
that the French vote in opposition to the United States stand would be 
“morally in accord with the highest authorities of the American Govy- 
ernment.” 

We were happy to note that most differing delegations were more 
than willing to seek a compromise that would not sacrifice what ap- 
peared to many to be important matters of principle. Against the 
judgment of most, we succeeded in hav ing the question postponed until 
an advisory opinion could be given by the International Court of Jus- 
tice. We are convinced of the soundness of our position and trust 
that the Court will uphold our view that the General Assembly has 
the right torefuse payment of the tribunal awards. 


C. Arab Refugees 


The plight of Arab refugees came in for intensive consideration by 
the Fifth Committee while the Committee had before it the subject 
of United Nations contribution to the support of the refugees. 

The United States plan for electric-power and irrigation projects on 
the Jordan River for the benefit primarily of the refugees was also 
brought before the Committee at the same time. Effort was made to 
secure agreement from both Israel and the Arab States as to the site 
and use of the power and water from the projects. 

The discussion in the Fifth Committee of the subject of the refugees 
and what to do with them brought forth all the bitterness of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict. The pitiful and controversial problem was un- 
der study when certain incidents occurred which added fuel to the 
fire. 

The first involved Israeli efforts to divert the water of the Jordan 
in the demilitarized zone along the Syrian-Israeli border. Israel’s 
persistent ignoring of United Nations admonitions led to suspension 
of United States aid to Israel and brought the question before the 
Security Council. 
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The other involved the Qibya incident. In retaliation for the kill- 
ing of a Jewish mother and her children, Israeli armed forces raided 
the village of Qibya, killing 42 people, wounding 15 others, and de- 
stroying 41 buildings. 

It should be mentioned that since the General Assemb ly adjourned, 


there have been further shooting incidents. News accounts indicate 
that 11 Israelis were killed and 2 wounded when a bus in which they 
were riding was machine-gunned by Arabs. This unfortunate killing 


has been followed by additional shooting affravs along the border 
involving both sides in what appears to be retaliation and counte1 
retaliation. 

More than 800,000 Arab refugees now lead a miserable existence 
on the meager charity provided through the United Nations. Present 
intolerable border conditions, added to the atmosphere of bitterness 
and reerimination that we witnessed at the United Nations, create 
more gloom than hope for the immediate future. 

It all adds up to this: Until the justice of the principles of compet 
mgr and repatriation is accepted by the Israelis and implemented 
by them—until the refugees are repatriated or compensated for their 
prope rty loss, there will be no common eround of underst: wnding and 
compromise. The seeds of bitterness, suspicion, and hatred are 
planted deep. There remains httle of the spirit of “give and take.” 
The Arabs are bitter against the United States because they feel we 
have leaned over backward to support Israel. The Israelis are 
suspicious of our country because they feel that we have not gone 
far enough in support of their aspirations. It was evident that 
the popularity of the United States in that strategic spot is at a 
low ebb. The field is fertile for communism if a strong leader comes 
along. While we must admit that the United States has not always 
acted with circumspection in this area, we can still do much to 
alleviate and settle old scores if we pursue from now on out a posture 
and policy of absolute fairness to both sides of the struggle. 


D. Chinese Representation in the United Nations 


The United States has vigorously opposed efforts to exclude the rep 
resentatives of the National Government of the Republic of China o1 
to seat the Chinese Communists in the General Assembly and all other 
organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies at each of the 
approximately 150 times that this question has been raised since 1950 

Fifteen member states recognize the Chinese Communist regime. 
They are Afghanistan, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Soviet 
Union, Sweden, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. We think they 
are mistaken in their policy but recognize their right, as sovereign 
states, to make their own mistakes in their individual diplomatic 
relations. That is one thing. It is quite another to declare that 
occupation and control of the Chinese mainland clothes the Com 
munist authorities with the right to represent China in the United 
Nations. We are happy to note that this distinction has been under 
stood by a majority of the United Nations members. Up to the pres 
ent time all but one of the United Nations and specialized agency 
bodies in which the issue has been raised have consistently refused to 
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inseat the representatives of the Government of the Republic of China 
or to seat Chinese Communists. The one minor body which seated 
Chinese Communists, the Executive and Liaison Committee of the Uni- 
Postal Union, in 1951 reversed its action and seated represent- 
itives of the Government of the Republic of China. No Chinese 
Communists represent China in any United Nations or specialized 
wenecy body today. 
We firmls believe that by no stretch of the imagination could the 


Chinese ¢ ‘ommunists qualify to represent C hina in the United Nations. 
Phe United Nations was created to provide expression for the noble 
ispirations and high ideals of peace loving peop les, That some 
orig nal members have signally failed In their responsibilities is i 

orld) mistortune. The Chinese Communists have flouted every 
| tenet of the United Nations Charter, even to the extreme of 
aging war agalnst United Nations forces battling to stop armed 


weression. To Seat such aggressors ih the [ nited Nations would 
be a compromise with principle which would mean moral bank 
ruptey for the United Nations and destroy every last vestige of its 


effectiveness as a force for world peace and secul ity, 
E. Question of Reviewing the United Nations Charter 


Under Charter provisions, a review conference may be called by the 
(;eneral Assemb ly in 1955. Many sug rvestions are already being of 
fered to amend the Charter in the hh) ope of stre nothe hing and Improv 
ne the United Nations. The proposals range all the w: uy from 
changes in procedure to the creation of a unicameral world legislature. 
\ ny relate to modification or outright elimination of the “veto” 
power exercised in the Security Council by the five permanent mem 
bers. 

Ad nherent and deep rooted respect for law and order leads many 
\mericans to regard the passing or amending of a law as a remedy 
for most ills of Government. With regard to amending the Charter, 
we do not believe we are being pessimistic in expressing a word of 
enution that too much should not be expected. Much should and 
could be done, but the problem is far more complex than it seems. 

The Soviet Union has misused the “veto” 57 times to disrupt and 
prevent action on vital questions. It can also misuse it again to block 
adoption of any proposed amendment. 

The United States is among those responsible for placing that 
“veto” power in Wyte: r. It was placed there with concern that it 
might be abused, but with the deep conviction that without it we 
might someday have forced upon us decisions which are not only un- 
wise, but dangerous and harmful. Our experience as delegates to the 
Kighth General Assembly convineed us that while the Soviet Union 
cannot be too strongly condemned for its abuse of this power, it could 
prove unwise to deprive ourselves of this essential safeguard over the 
employment of U S. forces without our consent. 

We hope we will never have to use it, but the organization is still 
young and immature, and we cannot foresee every contingency. 

With so many divergent views on questions affecting the sovereignty 
of individual nations, we owe it to ourselves and to the United Nations 
itself to maintain a vigilant sense of responsibility in the discharge of 
our Charter obligations. 
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At the same time we would urgently counsel against a spirit of 
defeatism in efforts to lprove the United Nations. Internal adjust 
ments, not foreseen by the framers of the Charter, have already 
strenethened the General Assembly to a degree which considerably 
offsets the present weakness of the Security Coun l. We should 
continue to devote every effort to finding practical and workable means 
to make the United Nations function as 2 ovreater force for world 
peace and security. 


F. Attitudes of Other Delegations 


Our service as members of the United State delegvat Oh Was ali el 
riching experience. We came to like and vdmire Miad\ evreat mel and 
women who were selected on the basis of leadership and ability to 
represent their nations inthe United Nations. With a number of them 


we formed what we hope will prove enduring friendships. With them 
we worked in an atmosphere of mutual understand he and harmony, 
even when holding wide differences of opinion. The roster of delega 
tions is filled with the names of those whose devoted efforts are to a 
very great degree responsib le for the progress being achieved Ly the 
U nited Nations in m: ny import: int fields of cooperative activity. 

As in any iF arge eroup or ore: nz: ition, there were a few individuals 
who strue k discordant notes. That the Soviet bloc would, was taken 
for oranted. In other sections of this report we have mentioned the 
opposing tactics employed by certain delegates from France, India, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. 

For many years we have served as members of the congressional 
committee through which have been channeled the lend-lease, the mu 
tual security, and other foreign-aid programs. Our defense and aid 
programs have been aimed at the achievement of mutual security in 
the face of a common danger, and we have plainly stated our objec 
tives in the enabling acts. 

It was, therefore, a surprise and to some extent a shock to realize 
that some delegates, who may be presumed to reflect substantial 
ments of opinion in their countries, harbor extremely inimical views 
about the United States. On the surface, this may ap pear to be 
petty matter, especially in view of the fact that some countries exercise 
a minimum of control over their de — and permit them great per 
sonal latitude. However, we feel it important for Americans gen 
erally, and the Congress in satan to know that such attitudes do 
exist, even when held by only a small and insignificant number 

To us it was a sobering thought to realize that our motives and even 
our integrity were being challenged. If we could be so misunderstood 
by the Indian delegate in the Fourth Committee on the question of self 
government for Puerto Rico, how can we hope to be understood when 
we send the people of her great nation the 100 locomotives and 5,000 
freight cars recently allocated them, especially if, as appears probable, 
tliey may bear the nameplates of European manufacturers? Some 
thing is wrong in our relations with India when our attitudes and 
motives can be so grossly misinterpreted. 

In the section of this report dealing with the work of the Fifth 
Committee on the proposed payment of awards to discharged 
American employees of the United Nations, we have mentioned state 
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ments made by the French delegate. It was illuminating, and per- 
haps instructive, but not pleasant to hear the motives of the United 
states impugned by the representative of our oldest ally and friend 
in the family of nations. 

During consideration of the Puerto Rican item in the Fourth Com- 
mittee, t the » clele oates of anni and Guatemala expressed VIEWS W hich 
could be termed anything but accurate or just. Of course, many 


expressed differing vie Ws. It would not have been a healthy situation 
for the United Nations if they had not. What we are referring to is 
the manner in which the differences are expressed. Bias, pre judice, 
ind even deli ali ately unpleasant presenti itions are quite another mat- 
ter, and we do not believe the United States was unduly sensitive about 
uch matters. In fact, we believe our delegation came out very well 


i these debates. 
Another delegate blasted the United States in addressing one of the 


committees. It occasioned some surprise, for he was considered to be 
in sympathy with United States aims and objectives on most agenda 
items. When asked privately, he explained we should disregard his 


remarks as they were only intended to show his people that he was 
not a “tool” of the United States. His country is also receiving aid in 
various forms from the United States, and yet it was apparently a 
danger for him in his career to appear to agree too strongly with our 
positions. 

We were unable to assess these attitudes completely to our satis 
faction. In fact, the only satisfaction about them was that they were 
held by so few. Undoubtedly, some of them were based on individual 
dislikes and prejudices. We cannot ignore the fact, however, that 
their governments were apprised of their statements, either in advance, 
or soon afterward, and we know of no instance of any retractions to 
date. 


G. The United States Mission to the United Nations 


We have gained the impression that - strategic importance of 
the United States Mission to the United Nations is not yet as fully 
nor as widely understood as it should be. 

We have described in this report how its functions merge with those 
of United States delegations to the General Assembly and how its 
work continues throughout the year. Although the title of Ambas- 
sador is conferred upon the United States Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, it is inadequate to describe his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as head of the Mission. 

Our Ambassadors represent the United States at the various world 
capitals. At the United Nations, however, our Ambassador has the 
gg and manifold responsibility of representing the United States 

1 almost daily contacts with representatives of 59 other nations. 
These contacts involve foreign-policy objectives of the highest 
Importance. 

With these facts in mind, it becomes clear that posts at the United 
States Mission must be filled by men and women who represent the 
best in talent and ability available. This is a prerequisite which can- 
not be overemphasized. 
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States delegation to the General Assembly we were much impressed 
with the fair and impartial manner in which Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., conducted the arduous and difficult duties of his 
position. Our country has reason to be proud of the way in which he 
represented the United States in the General Assembly and 
committees. 

We also wish to add an expression of the highest commendation for 
the devotion to duty and outstanding efficiency demonstrated by the 
other members of the delegation and the staff of the Mission, as well 
as the advisers and others detailed from the Departn ent of State 
in Washington. 


We are pleased to report that during our service on the United 








II. CONCLUSIONS 


The lessons learned through United States participation in two 
terrible world wars demonstrated the pressing need for united efforts 
fo banish the possibility of another elobal conflict. Recognition of 
this fact led to creation of the United Nations as the world’s major 
instrument of collective defense against further threats to peace and 
ecurity. 

The | nited N itions has already proved its worth, despite obvious 
weaknesses and shortcomings. Not even the interfering hand of the 
Soviet Union was able to prevent effective United Nations action to 
halt aggression in Korea. It is true that the United States bore most 
of the United Nations Korean burden, but it is important to remem 
ber that this is the first instance in history of collective resistance to 

goression through an international organization. Fifteen other 
members contributed armed forces and 46 nations made some form of 
( substiontion. either military or economic. 

‘| hrough the United Nations are channeled many cooperative ef 
forts to destroy conditions that form the seeds of war and also eliml 
nate peacetime hazards. Great strides in development of air trans 
portation have destrove d barriers and safeguards of distance. Tuber 
culosis in Greece and le ‘prosy in the Pacifie touch us—hoof-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest half way across the world may mean the same 
plagues here in the United States—unless stop ped at the source. 

It costs the United States about $25 million vearly to belong to the 
United Nations and its various agencies. This is not too much to pay 
for an organization that channels cooperative efforts to build a firm 
foundation for peace and which serves as a defense weapon to dis 
courage and prevent aggression. During the last war it cost us $91 
million just to equip one Infantry division and $100 million a year 
after that to maintain it. 

We have heard complaints that the Soviet bloc tries to use the 
United Nations as a propaganda “sounding board.” We found this 
to be so, but we also observed the steady and consistent failure of 
their attempts, as ey idenced by the overwhelming votes against Com- 
munist proposals. The United Nations has actually evolved as a 
oreat forum for dissipating Soviet propaganda by providing the means 
for disseminating the truth. In the organs of the United Nations it 
has proved possible to expose Communist untruths and have them 
recognized for what they are. This has been proved time and time 
again. We witnessed such proofs particularly in the refutation of 
their false charges of “germ warfare” and in the denunciation of their 
atrocities against prisoners of war in Korea. 

During our service as members of the United States delegation to 
the General Assembly, we observed at firsthand some disturbing trends, 
such as a tendenc Vv on the part of some delegations to insist on con 
sideration of matters clearly within the domestic jurisdiction of indi- 
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vidual member countries. We also learned that some delegates he ld 
startlingly ditferent concepts concerning the scope and extent of 
powers vested in the General Assembly by the United Nations Charter. 
‘These wre dangers and should be clearly red ognized as such. Constant 
vigilance will always be necessary to keep this international defense 
weapon aimed at the proper and legitimate goals of the Charter. 


As members of the Committee on Foreign Atfairs we have a respo 

sibility to judge accurately American public opinion on the United 
Nations. We fully recognize that there is strong criticism of the 
United Nations. Nevertheless scores of national organizations it 
America, with many millions of members, have endorsed the aims of 
the United Nations; and reputable opinion polls show predominant 
public support for continued United States participation. This indi- 
cates that America as a whole believes in the United Nations. 

Our service as members of the United States delegation to the Get 
eral Assembly confirmed and strengthened our previously formed cor 
viction that we should remain in the United Nations and do our best 
to strengthen it. 








IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to increase understanding and support of the United Na- 
tions by the people of the United States and thereby to strengthen the 
United Nations asa force for world peace, we recommend to the House 
of Representatives that : 

|. The appropriate committees of the House and Senate continue 
their activities in studying the proposed Charte1 uinendments for the 
purpose of informing Members of Congress and the people of our 
Nation about the complex issues involved. 

\ppropriations for United States contributions to the United 
Nations be based on long range planning. 

>. Members of ( ‘ongress Increase their visits to the United Nations 
ind thereby see at first hand, as we did, the problems and potential- 
ties of this international body. 

t. The House provide opportunities to United Nations represent 
itives in the United States to learn more about American ideals and 
customs by inviting these delegates to visit the United States Congress 
and by fostering increased social contacts with American citizens. 

Frances P. Borron. 
James P, RicHarps. 





V. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


A. Functions and Powers 


The General Assembly is the great deliberative, supervisory, and 
reviewing organ of the United Nations. It has rightly come to be 
regarded as a “world forum” in the best and truest sense of the term. 

In the course of its sessions, the General Assembly considers al d 
makes recommendations to the member states on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including the maintenance of international » ace and security: 
the promotion of international cooperation in the development of 
international law; the promotion of international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational, and health fields: and in the 
promotion of the realization of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

Other major functions of the General Assembly include the super- 
vision of the International Trusteeship System (except strategic 
areas), through the agency of the T nan oun il, and considera 
tion of information transmitted by member nations responsible for 
the administration of Non-Self-Governing Te rritories. The Asset 
bly also has a number of responsibilities relating to ccmenisdidadl 
administrative, and budgetary matters. 

The original importance of the Assembly has been increased and 
sphere ot influence widened far beyond the expectations ot those who 
framed the United Nations Charter. This is due to an adjustment 
process within the United Nations framework to compensate tor the 
failure of the Security Council to function fully and effectively, 
blocked and hampered as it has been by Soviet intransigence. Of 
course the range of the Assembly’s interests is as broad as the Charter 
itself. 

The Charter vested primary responsibility for maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Security Council. Persistent Soviet 
abuse of the “veto” power ‘ke »~pt the Security Council largely ineffective 
and prevented its normal development. This led to remedial steps 
by the Assembly, which in 1950 passed the “Uniting for Peace” resolu 
tion, providing for prompt Assembly action when the Security Council 
either fails or is unable to act to prevent a breach of the peace or an 
act of aggression. In such an event, the Assembly may meet in emer- 
gency special session to make recommendations to members. Such 
recommendations may include the use of armed force, when necessary, 
to restore and maintain peace. 

Although its power and influence are very real, the General Assem- 
bly is in no sense a super state or world government. Without au- 
thority to enact a law binding any of its members, the Assembly has 
achieved much through exercise of its extensive powers to pass reso- 
lutions of approv: al, recommendation, or condemnation. The General 
Assembly is a potent factor in world affairs because it can, and does, 
inform and marshal public opinion. 
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B. Organization and Structure 


Phe General \ssembly holds annual sessions, beginning on the third 
Puesday 1! September. Each member nation has 1 vote only, but 
lay send as many as 5 delegates and 5 alternates. The Assembly may 
meet at other times to conside questions ofa special or urgent nature. 
It mav be called into special SESSION by the Se retary General at the 
request of the Security Council, or at the request of a majority of the 

ember nations. Special sessions may even be convoked at the request 
of one member, if avreed to by a majority of the others. Kmergency 
essions may be called either at the request of a majority of members 
or ona vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 


When meeting in regular session, the General Assembly goes 


through an organizing procedure somewhat similar to that of the 
| ted States Coneress. The fii { ordey of bu Wess Is the election 
f r pres ra ne office) and the reconstitutiol ot committees. In the 


Creneral Assembly this mean the election of the President of the 
\ embly. evel Vice Presic hts, incl t | ech MOSINY hy ballot of com 


mittee chairmen. Member sh) pon the main committees presents ho 
problem, for all 60 member nations are represented on each 
The Assembly uses fom type ot subs chiar bod es To assist in the 
onduet of its work—main committees. procedural committees, stand 
Y committees, nt (| others, neh on ic] ho committees and miscel 


bsidiarv bodies. Of these the most Important and active 


ive the mad committees, six in number and ‘Orrespo! line tothe n ajor 
fields of responsibility of the Assembly. 


1. MAIN COMMITTEES 
First Committee—Political and Security Matters 


Che First Committee considers items on political and seew tV mat 


ters within the s ope of the United Nations Charter referred to it by 
the Ge} eral Assembly. These Lhe ly de adm SSION, SLUS pe nsion. anal eX 
puls on of members of the United Nations: maintenance of interna 


tional peace and security: the regulation of armaments, and inter 


national ooperal on in the politic al field. ‘| he First Committee also 
considers measures to adjust situations likely to impair the general 
welfare and friendly relations among nations. 


Second Committee—Economic and Financial Matters 


Tl e Seco) d Committee is col cerned W ith the economic and financial 
ispects of the work of the General Assembly, the Economie and Social 
Cow il, ul d the specialized agencies Ineluded in the funetions of 
the committee are consideration of proposals coneerning technical as 

stance and financing, questions relating to higher standards of liv- 
hg, ternational and national measures to achieve full employment 
and econe mic stability. ana the economic development of underde 


veloped countries. 


Third Committee—Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Matters 


The Third Committee considers for the General Assembly matters 
within the scope of the Charter which relate to social. humanitarian, 
cultural, educational, health. and related questions. 
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Fourth Committee—Trusteeship (including Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Matters 


The work of the Fourth Committee relates to the International 
Trusteeship System and to Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Fifth Committee—Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


The Fifth Committee considers administrative and personnel ques 
tions, matters pertaining to the United Nations budget, the contri 
tions of members, and the financial and b lor tary arra vemenlts wit! 
the specialized agencies. It also considers mit 
organization of the Secretariat of the United Nations 


itters re mine to thre 


Sixth Committee—Legal Matters 


The Sixth Committee considers legal and Constiluth nal hiatters 
These incluce the rovresslve develo ment al cd Cod fication of Intel 
| | 


national law and questions relating to the International Court of 
Justice, registration ot treaties, privileges wid hinitihities oO thie 


United Nations ana, occasionally, the legal aspect oft (| iestiol re 
referred to it by the main committees. 
2. AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Since 1948, because of the very heavy voli 18 OF politi al felis to be 
considered, ali Ad Hoe Political Committee has been reconst tuted at 


each session to share the load with the First Committee. The Chan 
man of the Ad Hoe Political Committee has full rights of membership 
in the General Committee, in luding the might to vote. Kach mem 


ber nation Is entitled to representatiol Ol Cri \d Ho Pol tical 
Committee. 


3. PROCEDURAL COMMITTEES 


There are Two procedural committees, reconstituted at each reo 
lar session ot the General Asst mbly. Phey ale- 


General Committee 


The General Committee, sometimes pop larly referred to as the 
“Steerina Committee’, is « omposed of the President of the Assembly, 
who presides; the seven Vice Presidents; the Chairmen of the six main 
committees, and the Chairman of the Ad Hoe Political Committee, 
when this committee is established. The most mportant function of 
the General Committee is to make recommendations to the Assembly 
on the inclusion of items in the agenda and the allocation of agenda 
items to the main committees. The General Committee makes recom 
mendations regarding such organizational questions as the time of 
meeting ot the committees and the plenary Ass mbly, the number of 
working days each week. and the establishment of the closing date 
for the session. Under the rules of proced ire the General Committee 
cannot decide any political question. 


Credentials Committee 


At the beginning of each eSSION, nine members are appointed to 
serve as a Credentials Committee to examine and report on the cre 
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dentials of delegates to the Assembly. Any delegate whose creden- 
tials have been challenged is entitled to be seated provisionally until 
the General Assembly gives its decision on the report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee. 


14. STANDING COMMITTEES 


Phe General Assembly has created several standing committees to 
deal with continuing problems. ‘These include: 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions ha 9 members, appointed on the basis of personal qualifications 
and geograph eal representation, to serve for 3 years. The committee 
advises the Assembly and the Secretary General on administrative and 
financial matters, and reports the results of its eXaminations of the 


budget and accounts of the United Nations. 


Committee on Contributions 


The ¢ ommittee on Conti ibutions has LQ) me mbers, selected On the 
ame basis as members of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, who advise the Assembly on all questions 
relat ne to the apportionment of United Nations expenses among 

! 


membe S. 


Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories has 16 members, eight of whom transmit information to the 
United Nations on nearly sixty Non-Self Governing ‘Territories and 
eight elected by the General Assembly. The committee, which makes 
recommendations of a general character to the General Assembly on 
economic, So ial and educational conditions in Non Self Governing 
Territories, was originally constituted on an annual basis in 1947 and 
was renewed for three year terms in 1949 and 1952. 


5. OTHER SUBSIDIARY BODIES 


The General Assembly also avails itself of the services of a large 
number of other subsidiary bodies, which during 1953 included— 

Ad Hoe Committee on Factors (Non-Self Governing Territories) 

Ad Hoe Committee on South West Africa 

Board of Auditors 

International Law Commission 

Investments Committee 

Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

Special Committee on Measures to Limit the Duration of Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly 

United Nations Administrative Tribunal 

United Nations Commission on the Question of Race Conflict in 
the Union of South Africa 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine 

United Nations Good Offices Commission on the Question of the 
Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South 


Africa 
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United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East 

United Nations Staff Pension Committee 

United Nations Tribunal in Libya 


C. Staff Facilities 


Like the United States, most delegations maintain permanent mis 
sions to the United Nations with office locations near, but not in, the 
United Nations headquarters buildings. The staffs of these missions, 
expanded during Assembly sessions, render needed services to their 
delegations. 

The General Assembly and its committees also have available the 
services of a permanent staff. All ae professional and secre 
tarial services are supplied the Assembly by the Secretariat, a sort 
of international civil service operating under the direction of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold. 

During the eighth session the total United Nations staff, including 
personnel in overseas offices, numbered 4,341. Of this total 1,262 in the 
higher grades were appointed on a nationality basis. In this category 
the United States was re presented by 338, or 26.8 percent of the tot: al: 
the United Kingdom by 171, or 13.56 percent; France by 110, or 8.72 
percent; China by 52, or 4 percent; India by 51, or 4 percent; and the 
Soviet Union by 19, or 1.5 percent. 

In the overall total of 4,541 employees, the United States is repre- 
sented by 1,638, or 37.7 percent; the United Kingdom by 466, or 10.7 
percent; France by 517, or 11.9 percent; China by 169, or 3.9 percent; 
India by 72, or 1.6 percent ; and the Soviet Union by 13, or 1 percent. 

All member nations are represented on the United "Katene staff 
except Byelorussia, Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Ukraine. There are 
5D stateless employees, as well as a number from nonmember nations, 
including Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Spain, and Switzerland. 

These permanent staff members are kept busy throughout the year. 
During sessions they furnish the General Asse mb ly and its committees 
with a multitude of essential services, including interpretations and 
translations, various drafts that may be requested, supply and distri- 
bution of documents, and the keeping of records. 

As an economy measure, the keeping of verbatim records is limited 
to plenary meetings of the General Assembly and one of the main 
committees, invariably the First Committee. Summary records are 
prepared of committee meetings. Sound recordings are also usually 
made to insure accuracy. 

The United Nations has five official languages: English, French, 
Spanish, Russian, and Chinese. Three of these—English, French, and 
Spanish—are “working languages.” The five official languages are 
used for the summary records, all resolutions and important docu- 
ments. The three working languages are used for verbatim records 
and the Journal of the General Assembly. 

Delegates may listen to the debates in plenary meetings of the As- 
sembly or meetings of the committees in any of the five official lan- 
guages by using special earphones and selective switches provided at 
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ench sent. ‘| hese simultaneous Interpretation listening facilities are 
also available at the seats pros ided for members of the press and the 
public inthe Assembly Hall and the conference rooms. 


Phe language facilities utilize the services of about 52 interpreters, 

ficient to service 6 meetings at one time, the normal maximum during 
t General Assembly session. ‘The United Nations also employs about 
50 translators for document preparation and other tasks requiring 
“per al language proficiencies. 


D. Headquarters Facilities 


The General Assembly meets in New York City in its own building 
on the 18-acre site of the United Nations headquarters, bounded by 48th 
Street on the north, 42d Street on the south, First Avenue on the west. 
ind the East River on the east. The headquarters is 1n international 
territory, with its own police force to patrol the buildings and grounds, 
and its own fire control department. A > separate United Nations 


postal administration is mamtained, with two post offices on the site. 
Radio broadeasts in 25 languages originate in the studios in the head 
quarters building. These broadcasts are normally transmitted over 
the radio net works of the various countries. ‘The United Nations does 


not itself own any broadcasting equipment. 

Forming an open square facing on First Avenue are the General 
Assembly Building on the north, connected with the Conference 
Building and the Secretariat Building on the east side. The United 
Nations Library Building ison the 42d Street side near the Secretariat 
Building. The 39 story Secretariat Building towers over the long 
and low General Assembly and Conference Buildings. In the center 
of the square is a circular fountain donated by the school children of 
the United States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The fountain’s 
basin is decorated with black pebbles collected by the people of Rhodes 
and presented by the Greek Government. Facing the concave west 
wall of the General Assembly fly the 60 flags of the member nations. 


1. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUILDING 


Plenary meetings of the Assembly are held in the main hall of the 
General Assembly Building. Visitors use the north entrance, coming 
through nickel-bronze doors donated by Canada into a publie lobby 
with high, overhanging baleonies. On this entrance floor are located 
the Prayer or Meditation Room, an information booth and a ticket 
counter, 

\ ramp from the public lobby and an escalator from the delegates’ 
entrance at the southwest corner of the building lead to the Assembly 
Hall on the floor above. The hall is 115 feet wide, 165 feet long and 
(> feet high. It has seats for 750 delegates, 270 official observers, 234 
members of the press, and S800 for the public. 

Long-fluted wooden battens running from the dome downward 
make the Assembly Hall almost acoustically perfect. Sixty large 
disks are placed on the wall behind the President’s rostrum. Eventu- 
ally they are to be emblazoned with the seals of the member nations. 
On each side wall at gallery levels are two tiers of olass enclosed 
booths for the simultaneous interpreters and newsreel and television 
cameras. At the first gallery level is a cafeteria for the press. 
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On the floor below the street level are a large conference room used 
by the Assembly committees, 4 smaller committee meeting rooms and 
7 radio studios. Also on this floor are the public area where sightsee 
ing tours begin, the United Nations bookstore and gift shop, and a 
branch of the United Nations Post Office. 

Many of the furnishings of the General Assembly Building have 
been donated by individual countries. 


2. THE CONFERENCE BUILDING 


The Conference Building is connected by corridors to both the As 
sembly and the Secretariat Buildings. As its name implies, it is given 
over to conference facilities. These consist, on the 2 lower levels, of 3 
large conference rooms with galleries for the press and the public, 6 
smaller conference rooms, and facilities for typist. conference, and 
document services. At the basement level is located much mechanical 
equipment, including printing shops and the air-conditioning system. 
There is also a garage with space for 1,500 cars. 

On the two upper floors are the meeting chambers of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Counc il, and the Security Couneil. 
They are similar in size, averaging 135 feet in length and 72 feet in 
width. Uike the conference rooms and the Assemb ly Hall, each has 
glass-enclosed tiers of booths for interpreters and newsreel and tele 
vision cameras. A different Scandinavian country designed and 
furnished each council room—Sweden, the Economie and Social 
Council: Denmark, the Trusteeship Council: and Norway, the Secu 
rity Couneil. 

Delegates’ lounges are located on the main level at each end of the 
Conference Building. with a sandwich bar in each. Writing rooms 
are also located on this floor. 

The top floor of the Conference Building has a delegates’ dining 
room and several private dining rooms capable of seating 400 people, 
and a cafeteria for the Secretariat. During Assembly sessions the 
number of meals served in the delegates’ dining room averages bet ween 
780 and 950 per day. This has not proved adequate and the Assembly 
has voted funds to expand these facilities. 


3. THE SECRETARIAT BUILDING 


The Secretariat Building occupies the least ground, measuring but 
73 feet in width and 287 feet in length, but it rises to a height of 505 
feet. It isstrictly functional in design and contains 1,660 offices. The 
executive offices are located at the top of the 39-floor building. The 
east and west facades of the building are surfaced with blue-green 
glass and aluminum. ‘The north and south walls are of gray Vermont 
marble. The building has 5,400 windows. With the more than 1,000 
windows in the other United Nations buildings, 14 window cleaners 
are kept continuously busy. 


4. THE UNITED NATIONS LIBRARY BUILDING 


The Library Building was originally constructed for the New York 
City Housing Authority. While still holding meetings at Lake Sue- 
cess and Flushing Meadows, this building was used by the United 
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Nations as its Manhattan office. It houses the United Nations Library 
of about 160.000 volumes, 40.000 maps, 1.500 current periodicals and 
many other publications. 


5. COST AND FINANCING OF THE UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters site was a gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Spe- 
cine ally, Mr. Rockefeller offered $8,500,000 to buy the property. His 
offer was gratefully accepted. Additional ground was donated by 
New York City to round out the site. The city also did extensive work 
on the surrounding streets. ate 

Construction of the headquarters was financed through a $65 million 
interest-free loan from the United States, approved by the Congress 
in 148. Terms call for repayment over a period from 1951 to 1982 
in ann al installments ranging from $1 million to $2,500,000—three 
of which have alre ro been paid. Construction costs totaled $66,433,- 
825 as of August 15, 1952. The work is almost completed and addi- 
tional costs are Borcawens at under $1 million. Excluding the desks 
transferred from the buildings formerly used at Lake Success, the 
furniture and furnishings of the headquarters cost approximately 
S 1.200 000, 


E. Relationship to Other Organs of the United Nations 


The General Assembly serves as the foeal point through which all 
member states may observe all United Nations activities. It is the 
only United Nations organ in which all member states participate 
and which itself maintains interlocking relationships with each of the 
other United Nations bodies. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council was created to maintain conditions of inter- 

ational peace and security. It is empowered to function in the fields 
of pacific settlement of disputes and preventive and enforcement ac- 
tion, and has United Nations jurisdiction over regional arrangements, 
the strategic Trusteeship areas and certain organizational functions. 

The Security Council has 5 permanent members—China, France, 
the U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom, and the United States—and 6 
others elected for 2-year terms. Procedural matters are decided by 
an affirmative vote of any 7 members. Other matters are decided by 
an affirmative vote of seven members, including the 5 permanent 
members, except that a party toa clispute refrains from voting on the 
pacific settlement of the dispute. An exception is the requirement of a 
majority of six in electing judges of the International Court of Justice. 

The term “veto” is used to describe a negative vote cast by a perma- 
nent member on a nonprocedural a The 57 such votes cast by 
the Soviet representative have made it impossible for the Security 
Council to function as intended. This has led to the exercise by the 
General Assembly of emergency powers to make direct recommenda- 
tions to member states when the Security Council is blocked by the 
Soviet Union from taking preventive or enforcement action when the 
peace is threatened or aggression has taken place. 

Although the Assembly, under Charter provisions, may make rec- 
ommendations to the Security Council on questions relating to peace 
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and security, it may not do so on situations with regard to which the 
Council is already exercising its functions. This requirement is one 
of the reasons for submission by the Council to the Assembly of annual 
and special reports on its work. 

The General Assembly and the Security Council vote independently 
but act togethe in the election of judge s of the International Court of 
Justice. They act together, or in complementary fashion, in determin- 
ing conditions under which nonmember states may become parties to 
the Statute of the Court, in choosing the Secret ur’) General, and in 
admitting, suspending or expelling a member. They may even work 
together in amending the Charter, for any amendment or alteration 
comes into force when adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, 
or of the General Conference prov ided in Article 109 of the Charter 
and ratified by two-thirds of the members of the United Nations, 
including the permanent members of the Security Council. 


2. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council is the pl incipal means of liaison 
between the General Assembly and the special Zea. agencies In matters 
relating to international economic, social, cultural, educational, he ilth. 
and related questions. The Council makes studies and reports on 
these subjects to the Assembly, and also makes recommendations on 
the subject of human rights and fundamental freedoms. With the 
approval of the Assembly, the Council nay pe rform services at the 
request of member states, and also at the request of specialized agencies, 
‘] he Assembly has author ized the Council to req est adv sory opll ions 
of the International Court of Justice on legal questions coming within 
its scope of activities. 


3. THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The 12-member Trusteeship Couneil is equally divided between 
states which administer trust territories and those which do not. Four 
of the nonadministering members of this Council are elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assen bly. el e othe rtwo no admin ster- 
ing members (China and the | ce a R.) have permanent seats on the 
‘Trusteeship Couneil by virtue of their status a permanent mie mbers 
of the Security Council. As the Administering Authority for part of 
Somaliland, Italy (who is not a member of the United Nations) takes 
a limited part in the Council’s deliberations, but without the right to 
vote, 

Under the authority of the General Assembly the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil supervises the administration of the trust territories. The Coun 
cil also functions for the Security Council with respect to strategie 
areas which may include all or part of a trust territory. It considers 
reports from the administering authorities, examines and consults with 
them on petitions received, and arranges for periodic visits to the 
territories. 

The Council has formulated a questionnaire on the basis of which 
the administering authorities report on political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the territories. The 
Assembly has also authorized the Council to seek advisory opinio1 S 
from the International Court of Justice. 
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4. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice, also known as the “World 
Court,” is the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. It has 
15 members, elected for J-year terms, who are eligible for reelection. 
The Court functions in accordance with its Statute, which is based 
upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the Charter of the United Nations. All 
members of the United Nations mw dertake (in Article 94 of the ¢ ‘har- 
ter) to comply with decisions of the Court in cases to which they are 
parti 

As previously mentioned (p. 21), the General Assembly participates 
in the election of judges of the Court, and also in the determination of 
conditions under which states which are not United Nations members 
mary become parties to the Statute of the Court. During the elghth 
session of the General Assembly action was taken to pave the way for 
Japan and San Marino to become parties to the Statute. The As- 
sembly also asked an advisory opinion (see pp. 101—LO2, 217-218, 345) 
of the Court with respect to the authority of the Assembly to reject 
decisions of the United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 


5. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Ten intergovernmental organizations, through agreements negoti- 
ated by the Economie and Social Council with the approval of the 
General Assembly, have been brought into relationship with the 
United Nations as “specialized agencies.” Through consultation and 
the making of recommendations, the Economic and Social Council 
serves in a coordinating capacity for their activities. 

The specialized agencies are: 

The International Labor Organization: Both labor and management repre- 


sented on its Council. Serves as a center for labor statistics and informa- 


tion, and has prepared nearly a hundred conventions on working conditions 
which are binding on the nations accepting them. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization: Established to raise world nutri- 
tional levels, increase food production, and improve agricultural methods 
and conditions. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization: 
Fosters international collaboration in the fields of education, science, and 
culture. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization: Promotes efforts to increase 
safety in civil aviation 

The World Health Organization: Engages in activities to promote world 
health 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: Lends funds 
to governments for economic development purposes. 

The International Monetary Fund: Provides assistance to. stabilize 
currencies. 

The Universal Postal Union: Facilitates mail and parcel post communica- 
tions between nations. 

The International Telecommunication Union: Promotes improvement of in- 
ternational facilities for radio, telegraph and telephone communications. 

The World Meteorological Organization: Promotes standardization of basic 
data weather reporting procedures. 


6. OTHER AGENCIES 


The General Assembly keeps in close touch and maintains a strong 
interest in the work of a number of functional commissions. Some 
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of them operate under the general direction of the Economie and 
Social Council, such as the Human Rights Commission, the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the 
Statistical Commission and the Population (‘ommiussion, all of whose 
titles are indicative of the nature of their work. 

The work of the United Nations Children’s Fund, the long-range 
suecessor to the United Nations Internatio il Children’s Eme reency 
Fund, is reviewed by the Economic and Social Council, which in turn 
makes recommendations to the General Assem ly. 
shortened il) the eighth Sesslon, 

functions had already been shif 
and nutrition for children and 
underdeveloped areas. 

Refugee relef, assistance to Korea, and 1 il assistay 
matters which the General Assembly follows cl sel) through the ork 
ot the High Commissioner fo1 Refi wees, the U1 tec Nation Rel ef 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, the | { 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and the Technical Assistance 


Board. 





7. NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The General Assembly, as wel] as most orea f the U} ited Na 
tions, benefits from a Charter provision under which the Economie 
and Social Council may consult with nongovernmental organizatio1 


i / > 

. er “1 wit! ‘ y° vith?) if iter ) Article 7 wid 
concerned With matters within 1ts competence. Article +1 provides— 
“Such arrangements may be made (for consult ! witl iternational organi- 
zations and, where appropriate, with national ¢ s after « on 
with the Member of the United Nations concerned 

Based on this Charter provision, ass stance I e extended to the 
United Nations through the Economie and Social Cou | by 116 non 
governmental organizations whi present uy ( tL org zed @ 
having special competence on prt lay } : 

A A 

information concerning United Nations act lso seek 
to influence the work of t] , Unite { N C101 n their re “et held 
of interest. Such assistance is welcomed by the I ted Nations and 
arrangements have been made to facilitate 1 Ss exchahve Of lniorma 


tion and ideas. 
There is also an arrangement throu r}y the Depart ent of P bli 


Intormation for other nongovernmental eroups to toll the W 
the Umited Nations. At the present time, some 459 international and 
over 4,000 national nongovernmental organizatir participate in this 


joint effort to promote better understanding of the aims and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. These organ ZATIONS 11 ‘lude practica ly 
all of the veterans’ organizations, labor organizations, husinessmen’s 
associations, Cooperative societies, farmers organizations, as well as 
the leading social welfare associations, newspaper publishers and 


editors, engineers, lawyers, tax experts, architects, and women’s and 


youth’s associations. They also include in their membership much 
of the Protestant, Catholic, Jewish and Greek Orthodox religious 
groups. 








VI. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


A. The United States Delegation and the Permanent United 
States Mission 


Fifty-six member states, including the United States, have perma- 
nent missions to the United Nations in New York City, maintaining 
close contact between, as well as duri F. Sessions of the General 
Assembly. 

1 ORGANIZATION 


Chief of the United States M on is the Hono ible Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Jr.. who serves, with the rank of Ambassador, as the United 
States Re presentative at the headqu irters of the United Nations. The 
Deputy Representative, Hon. James oP Wadsworth, also serves with 
the rank of Ambassador. Bvy statute. they are also the United States 
Representative and Deputy Representative in the Security Council. 
The United States Mis on also include the United St ites Representa- 
tives in the Ke onomie and So raul ¢ oO ( | i Ll the Trusteeship ¢ ouncil, 
and a Secretariat under the direction of a Secretary General. 

As Chief of the United States Mi “10n, Ambassador Lodge CO- 
ordinates the activities of the Mission 1 rving out the instructions 
of the President transmitted by the Secretary of State or by other 
means as directed by the President. He and the Deputy Representa- 
tive also have other 1 ponsibilities ! representing the United States 
na number of subsidiary bodies of the United Nations, such as the 
Disarmament Commission, Peace Observation Commission and the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission. 

During sessions of the General Assembly, the United States Repre- 
sentative also serves a cha rman of the Un ted states delegation to 
the General As embly. The United Nations Charter limits each 
member nation to five representatives 1 the General Assembly. 


Regardless ot the number of delegates it sel a . each country has but 
the A 


\ssembly or lt many committees. However, there 


} 


are SO many activities voing on at the same time in the various com 


one vote 


mittees, as well as in the ple hary meetings of the Assembly itself, that 
most countries, ike the United States, send the full complement of 
5 delegates and, in addition, send 5 alter ites, The Secretarv of 
State, when present, serves as the chairman. The delegates to the 
eighth session of the General Assembly were: 
Hon. John Foster Dulles 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr 

Hon. James IF. Byrnes 

Hon. Frances P. Bolton 

Hon. James P. Richards 
Alternate delegates 

Mr. Archibald J. Carey, Jr 

Mr. James D. Zellerbach 

Mr. Henry Ford, II 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
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2. ASSIGNMENTS TO MAIN COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Delegates and alternates were ol1vel assignments fo. re oul ur service 
on the six main committees as well as on the Ad Hoe Pol 

mittee of the General Assembly. 


cal Com 
To equalize the workload as well as 
to take advantage ot spec al baelks 


eround qualifi ations as far as pos 
sible special subjects were also ass 


oO} ed to the delegates and alternates 
which required then temporary service on committees in add tion to 
those on which they were regularly assigned. This practice has been 
used with effective results since the beginn ne of the United Nations. 
The following are the complete assignments, temporary and regular, 
of the delegates and alternates 
Committee I Political and Security Matters 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Hon. James F. Byrnes 
Mr. Archibald J. Carey, Jr. 
Dr. Charles W, Mayo 
Hon. James J. Wadsworth 
1d Hoc Political Conumittes 
Hon. James I’. Byrnes 
Hon. Frances P. Bolton 
Hon. Jumes P. Richards 
Committee I] Economie and Finance 
Mr. James D. Zellerbach 
Mr. Henry Ford, II 
Committee I/I—NSocial, 
lion. James F. Byrnes 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
Committee I} Tru 


ial Matters 


Hlumanitarian, and Cult 


steeship (including Non-Nelf-Governing Ter 
Matters 


Hon. Frances P 
Committee | 


tories ) 
Bolton 
tdministrative and Budgetary Matters 
Hon. James P. Richards 
Committee VI—Legal Matte 
Hon. James F. B 


svrnes 
Mr. Archibald J. Carey, Jr 


rs 


3. DELEGATION AND MISSION STAFF 


United States delegations to the General Assembly are served by the 
staff of the Permanent Mission, supplemented by personne] detailed 
from the Department of State, and by clerical personnel employed 
on a temporary basis and limited to the duration of the session, 

During the eighth session, the Permanent Mission staff of 103 was 
increased by the hiring of 24 temporary stenographers, typists, clerks, 
und messengers, and was supplemented by assigning 25 officers and 14 
secretaries from the Department of State, 1 adviser from the United 
States Information Agency, 1 adviser from the O} eration 
nating Board, and 1 Congressional staff adviser f1 


‘from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives 


Some of the principal officers of the delegation are of the Perma- 
nent Mission staff. 


( oord 


As their regular assignments indicate the type of 
service they are qualified to render, a complete listing is given below 
of the advisers, executive officers, information oflicers 
trative ofticers of the de! 


and adminis 
eval ion 7 


Special Adviser 
tobert Murphy 


Assistant Secretary of State for U1 


ted Nations Affairs 
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Senior Advisers 
James J. Wadsworth,’ Deputy Representative to the United Nations 
Mason Sears,’ United States Representative to the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations 
John GC. Ross,’ United States Deputy Representative to the Security 
Council 
David Wainhouse, Director, Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 
Principal Barecutive Officer 
Paul B. Taylor, Officer in Charge, General Assembly Affairs, Office 
of United Nations Political and Security Affairs, Department of 
State 
Betty C. Gough, Assistant to Officer in Charge, General Assembly Af- 
fairs, Office of the United Nations Political and Security Affairs, 
Department of State 
Committee Lxrecutive Officers and {dvisers 
Committee I 
David Wainhouse, Director, Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 
Bernard G. Bechhoefer, Officer in Charge, International Security 
Affairs, Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs, 
Department of State 
Ad Hoe Political Committee 
Erie Stein, Acting Officer in Charge, Pacific Settlement Affairs, 
Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 
James W. Barco,’ Adviser on Political and Security Affairs, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
Committee II 
William J. Stibravy, Special Assistant, Office of Financial and 
Development Policy, Department of State 
Forrest | Miurden, Adviser on I nomic and Social Council Affairs, 
United States Mission to the United Nations 
Committee IIT 
James F. Green, Deputy Director, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 
Richard FI. Pedersen, Foreign Affairs Officer, Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 
Committee IV 
D. Vernon McKay, Acting Officer in Charge, Trusteeship Affairs, 
Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of State 
Robert R. Robbins, Acting Deputy Director, Office of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Department of State 
Claude G. Ross, Foreign Service Officer, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Department of State 
Committee V 
William O. Hall,’ Adviser, International Organizations, Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Matters, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 
Miss Carol Laise, International Administration Officer, Office of In- 
ternational Administration, Department of State 
Committee VI 
John Maktos, Assistant Legal Adviser for Near Eastern, South 
Asian ar African Affairs, Department of State 
Bernard Fensterwald, Jr., Assistant to the Legal Adviser for 
United Nations Affairs, Department of State 
Warren E. Hewitt, Office of Legal Adviser, Department of State 
idviser on Legal and Political Affairs 
Leonard C. Meeker, Assistant Legal Adviser for United Nations 
Affairs, Department of State 
{rea Advisers 
Far East 
David McK. Key, former United States Ambassador to Burma 
American Re p iblics 
Paul Daniels, former United States Ambassador to Ecuador. 


1 Member of United States Permanent Mission 
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Milton K. Wells,’ Adviser, Political and Security Matters, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
Europe 
Ward P. Allen, United Nations Adviser, Bureau of European Affairs, 
Department of State 
Thomas J. Cory,’ Foreign Service Officer, Adviser, Political and 
Security Affairs, United States Mission to the United Nations 
Near East and Africa 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, United States Minister to Morocco 
John Dorman, United States Consul, Rabat, Morocco 
General Advisers 
Mrs. Carmel C. Marr,’ Adviser, Political and Security Affairs, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
D. Chadwick Braggiotti,’ Adviser, Political and Security Affairs, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
Charles D. Cook,’ Adviser, Political and Security Affairs, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 
‘ Congressional Staff Adviser 
Boyd Crawford, Staff Administrator, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Hlouse of Representatives 
Information Officers 
Charles E. Allen? Director, Office of Publie Affairs, United States 


° Mission to the United Nations 
Frederick T. Rope,’ Public Affairs Officer, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 
Mrs. Jeanne Singer,’ Public Affairs Officer, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 
Miss Mary Politzer.’ Assistant Public Affairs Officer, United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 
Mrs. Rilla Schroeder, Public Affairs Officer, Division of Publications, 
Department of State 
Clarence Hendershot, Adviser on United Nations Affairs, United States 
Information Agency 
Wallace Irwin, Coordination Oflicer, Operations Coordinating Board 
Administrative Officers 
Richard S. Winslow,’ Secretary General, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 
Benjamin H. Brown,’ Deputy Secretary General, United States Mission 
to the United Nations 
Albert F. Bender, Jr.,’ Chief, Legal Relations and Protocol Staff, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
Joseph Tambone,’ Protocol Officer, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 
Military Advisers 
Vice Adm. A. D. Struble,* USN, Chairman and Navy Representative on 
the United Nations Military Staff Committee 
Lt. Gen. L. W. Johnson,’ USAF, Air Force Representative on the United 
Nations Military Staff Committee 
Lt. Gen. W. A. Burress,» USA, Army Representative on the United 
Nations Military Staff Committee 
‘ This merging of the staff from the Department of State and the 
Mission has the multiple advantage of providing the delegation with 
the highly specialized area and subject information available through 
departmental experts as well as the accumulated factual and pro- 


cedural knowledge acquired through experience by those assigned to 
the Permanent Mission. 

The functions of the staff, when serving United States delegations 
to the United Nations, are spelled out in some detail in the report 
(H. Rept. 1453, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) on the sixth session of the General 
Assembly, submitted by the Honorable Mike Mansfield and the Hon- 
orable John M. Vorys, members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 





1 Member of United States Permanent Mission 
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who served as United States delegates to the sixth session of the 
Assembly. 

To a considerable extent. staff activities continue throughout the 
year, both during and between sessions of the General Assembly. 
ih) s easily understood because the Permanent United States Mis 
sion to the United Nations is a continuous focal point of daily contact 
with the United States Secretariat and the representatives and staffs 
of the other 59 member nations on substantive and procedural as 
well as administrative matters. Ina single year, the separate sessions 
of the various councils. commissions. and committees of the United 
Nations held in New York may run as high as 2,000. 

the United States Mission represents the United States in these 
meetings, presenting the United States position on various questions, 
negotiating and consulting both formally and informally with officers 
of the other delegations in the same manner in which the advisers 
and other staff officers function for delegations during regular ses- 
sions of the Assembly. Reports are made on high level policy matters; 
means are devised of presenting United States positions on matters 
before the United Nations; and advisory work is done in connection 
with the drafting, reformulation, and redrafting of United States 


positions. 

Routine tasks for the Mission and its staff include public affairs 
activities on all phases of United States participation in the United 
Nations with the accredited press correspondents, the representatives 
of nongovernmental organizations, and the representatives of broad 
easting and other public information media. It also handles the 
public correspondence on activities of the United States in the United 
Nations. 

The Secretariat of the Permanent Mission receives, distributes, and 
coordinates the telegrams and other documents pertaining to instruc 
tions and positions on United States policy. It services the State 
Department and, through the State Departinent, many other United 
states agencies with extensive reporting and documentation cover 
ine meetings of the various organs of the United Nations. 

Oilice facilities are also provided by the Mission secretariat. to 
gether with secretarial, messenger, telephone, reproduction, communi- 
cation, reference and research documentation, fiscal and supply 
Serv ices. 

The United States has certain “host country” liaison responsibilities 
to the United Nations which are discharged by the Mission secretariat. 
These include such matters as assistance on visa problems, issuance 
of monthly diplomatic lists for Federal, State, and local authorities, 
and assistance in customs and immigration clearances. 


4. CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The United States delegation held its first formal conference meet- 
ing on September 14, the day before the eighth session of the General 
Assembly convened. The delegation met in the main conference room 
at the headquarters of the United States Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations, on the 23d floor at 2 Park Avenue, about a dozen blocks 
from the United Nations headquarters. 

This first meeting was followed by 27 others held from time to time 
as work progressed in the Genera! Assembly and its committees. The 
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early mornings were rea free for handling correspondence, reading 
official documents and telegrams. and informal conferences with area 
advisers. The delegation meetings usually began at 9:30 and ended 
in time for attendance at the 10:50 sessions of the Assembly or its 
committees. 

The delegation meetings bore a strong resemblance to the executive 


Session meetings of a CONLTeSSLO!I al committee. | ie cle leoate “ und 
Peet 1] > , —_ . aa 
alternates sat at the head of the table. Ranged around the rest of the 
table, and seated around the room, were the executive ollicers and 
advisers, who functioned much like oficial withesses In 2 ving detailed 


facts toa House or Senate committee in executive session. 

Kvery que stion scheduled for consideration 1y the General Assembly 
was the subject of an official “position paper” prepared by th Depart 
ment of State. Many of these had _ nn made available earlier to the 
delegates in contere hnees held at the Sta » De pi wtinent m Washington. 
As each matter came up in turn for ta ussion and consideration by the 
delegation, detailed information was supplied by the executive - ers 
and area advisers concerned. Although the delegation was subject to 
instructions, Secretary of State Dulles made it clear from the oii 
ning that, as inthe past, the delegat lon Was to ead as a deliberative 
body. The delegation frequently asked for policy directives from the 
State Department. Members occasionally disagreed with previously 
taken official positions, asked for and received reconsideration. Deeci- 
sions were ordinarily taken without dissent. 

The formal delegation meetings were a small part of the total 
number of working meetings in which the delegates and alternates 
participated. It soon became apparent that work of the delegation 
was a continuous matter, starting early in the day and running until 
late in the evening. Many useful and productive conferences with 
delegates from other countries took place at small informal breakfasts 
luncheons and dinners, as well as in the corridors and rooms of the 
Assembly Hall and Conference Building. 


». FACILITIES AND BUDGET 


United States delegations to particular United Nations bodies share 
office space with the Permanent United States Mission to the United 
Nations, whose headquarters are located in an office building at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The Mission occuples two whole floors, the 
19th and the 23rd, and some small space on the 2Ist floor for the Com- 
munications Center, telephone equipment, and switchboard. This 
combined space amounts to 58.500 square feet. In addition, the United 
States compone “6 of the United Nations Military St: — Committee, 
which is under the administrative control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
occupies approximately YOO square feet on the 21st floor, in space 
formerly occupied by the Mission. 

A reorganization of physical arrangements, in line with staff redue- 
tions, resulted in surrendermg a large conference room on the 12th 
floor (1,584 square feet) and the Space on the 2ist floor now used by 
the Mile iry Staff Committee, whic h in turn had surrendered approxi- 
mately 12,000 square feet on the 15th floor. The total annual saving 
in governmental rentals and utilities will be in excess of $40,000. 
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About one-half of the space occupied by the Mission is divided into 
43 offices and Zz confere nee rooms. The bal: ance 158 used for cle rical 
and servicing operations, storage of files and equipment, and a consid- 
pee mnount of corridor space, ‘Twenty Seve of the 13, offices are 
occupied | » Missio1 's pern inent staff ind the balance are utilized 
by the r wie entatives, advisers, and staff members from the Depart- 


ment of State and elsewhere, who serve on the various United States 


a vations, and by other oth I's who from time to time for brief 
pel ods assist the United States Permanent Repres ntative on matters 
al ng in the Sect tv Council or in connection \ ith other matters 
of | ted Stats participatio in ie United Nations. During a calen- 
dar year, approximately 30 different United Nations councils, com- 
missions, or other bodie meet in New York City for sessions ranging 
from a few days to over 3 months’ duration, depending on the nature 
and extent of agel da matters. In each of these sessions, the United 
States representation ranges from as low as two officers in a small 
U. N. body, such as the Statistical Commission, to as much as 60 
‘ fheers I the General Assembly. and - referred to a “the United 
States delegation”. Approximately 800 to 400 representatives, ad 


visers, and staff assistants from the State eet from other 
Government neencies, and from out side the Government serve each 
year on these delegation s and require extensive hotel and trai Sport 
accommodations, which are arranged by the Secretariat. 

As the Gove ‘rnment pays the low re ntal at 2 Park Avenue of $3 per 
square foot, t has been found more econonil al to hold Space for the 
temporary A legations at the Mission headquarters even when not 
fully utilized at all times, than to hire temporary office space in hotels 
for de legations which omald not otherwise be accommodated at the 
Mission. 

Rooms for the delegates ws staff members detailed from the State 
Departme nt are prov ided under contract a1 rangements W ith the Van- 
derbilt Hotel, conveniently located across the street from the Mission 
headquarters. This close proximity was a great convenience which 
did much to increase efliciency. 

Ss ibstantial economies have hes n effect ad in the budget of the Per- 
manent Mission in addition to those made possible through reduction 
in floor space. In September 1950, the Mission staff totaled 190. 
Management economies and organizational adjustments reduced the 
190 persons to 177 by the end of fiscal year 1951. Progressive budget 
cuts in fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 compelled large furthe . reduc- 
tions in force and cancellation of positions becoming vacant, leaving 
a total of 103 in October 1953. For the fiseal vear 1955, a tot: al of 115 
sitions is being requested, or a net of 108 man-years after lapse. 

The total Mission budget request for the fiscal. vear 1955 is $890,000, 
a slight increase over the previous vear. A 5-year comparison of the 
1955 budget request with previous funds and personnel is as follows: 


. aximurr 
Fiscal year Amount Max tum 
positions filled 


1955 request $820, 000 115 
1954 allotment 800. 000 132 
1953 oblis ! 155 
Aor expe s 192, 303 177 
1951 expenditures 1, O80, 159 190 
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B. Congressional Participation 


Joint executive-legislative participation in the work of the United 
Nations antedates the San Francisco Conference of 1945. Such co- 
operation actually began when the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Senate and House Foreign Atfairs Committees helped 
formulate a basic working draft of the Charter proposals at Dum- 
barton Oaks the year before. 

The same members of the Senate and House of Represent tiv 
participated as delegates at the San Francisco Conference and, }oll ed 
by an additional House Member (at the New York meetings), sub- 
sequently served on the United States delegation at the London and 
New York meetings of the first session of the General Asseml 
which were held in 1946. 

This cooperative parti ipation in the creation of the United Na 
tions had not been accidental. As World War II drew to a close, 


both executive and congressional | 


eaders recognized Conipe ha 
sons for closer liaison between their two branches, particularly in 
seeking a means to keep ul ited for peace th e nations \ ich had 
joined in defense of the free world. 

The question ol congressional representation on United States dlele- 
gations to the United Nations raised some technical problems, which 
were recognized and taken into account by the Congress when it 
rte the a Nations Participation Act of 1945 (Public Law 
264, 79th Cong. 

Originally, some concern had been expressed = as a delegate 
i Member of Congress, while serving in that ca ipacity, might be placed 
in an equivocal position by having to take in tructio ns fron | the Pres 
ident. Some doubt also was voiced about the proprie of of accepting 
such a designation while still serving a as a Member of Congress. 

The language of the United Nations P articipati Act, as enacted, 
sets forth the clear recognition by the Congress of e constitutional 


necessity for United States delegations to the | ad Nations taking 
their instructions from the President. This is set forth in the 
following terms: 

“Sec, 3. The representatives * * * when representing the United States in 


the respective organs and agencies of the United Nations, shall, at all times, 
act in accordance with the instructions of the President transmitted by the 
Secretary of State unless other means of transmission is directed by the Presi 
dent, and such representatives shall, in accordance with such instructions, cast 
any and all votes under the Charter of the United Nations.’ 

That it was intended for members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to participate as delegates was made clear by the care 
taken by the Congress to meet the technical objections which had been 
raised during the debates in the Foreign Atfairs Committee while 
considering the Participation Act. Section 2 (c) of the Act, in au- 
thorizing the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to designate representatives to attend sessions of the General 
Assembly provides: 


“* * * Such representatives and alternates shall each be entitled to receive 
compensation at the rate of $12,000 per annum for such period as the President 
may specify, except that no member of the Senate or House of Representatives or 
officer of the United States who is designated under this subsection as a repre 
sentative of the United States or as an alternate to attend any specified session 
or specified sessions of the General Assembly shall be entitled to receive such 
compensation.” 
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1 


In spite of this promising beginning, with its self-evident benefits to 

he executive and legislative branches, after 1946 there was a 3- 
year itus in congressional repre entatllon On United States delega 
tions to the LU ted N itions Ge} eral Assembly. It Was not until L950 
that the practice was reestablished. In that year the present system 
Was Inaugurated of appointing 2 Senators (not up for r election) in 


election vears and 2 Representat Ves lh ¢ tf election vears, Ll from eac h 


mayo. pol tical party. 


San I} ) co Conference 19465 
Hon i Conna _ é tirman, Senate Committee on Foreign Re 
anki minority member, Senate 


ise Committee on Foreign Affairs 





- minority member, House Committee 


Representat es: 
Hon. Tom Connally 
Hon. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Alternate Representatives: 
Hon. Sol Bloom 
Hon. Charles A. Eaton 
I st session, second part, N oe York, October 3—December 15 1946 
Representatives : 
Hon. Tom Connally 
Hon. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Hon. Sol Bloom 
Alternate Representatives : 
Hon, Charles A. Eaton 
Hon. Helen Gahagan Douglas, majority member of House Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 
Fifth session, New York, September 19, 1950—November 5, 1951 
Representatives 
lion. John J. Sparkman, majority member, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., minority member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations 
Sirth session, Paris. November 6, 1951-—February 5, 1952 
Representatives 
Hon. Michael J. Mansfield, majority member, House Com- 
inittee on Foreign Affairs 
Hon. John M. Vorys, minority member, House Committee on 
Seventh session, New York, October 14, 1952-August 28, 1958 
Representatives: 
Hon. Theodore Francis Green, majority member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations 
y 


Hor Alexander Wile ranking minority member, Senate Com 


mittee Foreign Relations 
Pighth session, New York, September 15—December 8, 1953 
Represel tives 

Hon. Frances P. Be n, Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Sub 
committee on Africa and Near East 

Hon. Jam P. Richards, ranking minority member (and for- 
mer Chairman), House Committee on Foreign Affairs 

‘ ppendix. 1 373. for complete list f United States delegations to the General 
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Appreciation has crown that such joint parti ipation has paid divi- 
dends in increased understanding and better working relationships be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches, making a substantial 
contribution to greater efliciency in the promotion of our foreign 
ohiey objectives. United St ites efforts to achieve world peace are 
argeiy directed v ithin the framework of the United Nations Charter. 
This is true not only of U. S. participation in the Organization of 
American States and the North Atlantic Treaty Oreanization but 
also of the mutual security programs. So many of these efforts re- 
quire legislative implementation that congressional participation be- 


L 


comes a “must” if there is to be real teamwork. 
While it is true that United State lelegat =: are “instructed” 


delegations in the sense described in the sta e, s fact apparently 
has never posed any real problems to Membe1 ( eress who have 
served on them. The Presidential prerogative nder the Constitu- 
tion are cl Ur'ly understood and followed, | t as far as can be deter- 
mined from the record, delegates have always be free to secure 
fullest consideration of their personal views before final decisions are 
reached on poli \ matters, 

During the eighth session of the General Assembly there was an 
occasional instance where one or both of us f d ourselves question- 
ing positions or decisions previously taken by the Executive. In every 
case our views received full co deration, bot] in the delegation and in 
the Department ot state somet Hies idd t1o} il information con- 
vineed us of the wisdom of the decisions. Sometimes our suggestions 


led to chat ges 1n posit on. Never at ai ¥ time were our VileWs disre- 
garded. Manifest at all time was a sincere desire to utilize to the 
maximum the knowledge and abilities of each member of the 
delegation. 
Our experience has confirmed our previous opit 
congressional participation 1s effective and essent 
lec 


hat continued 


to ethic lent team- 


ions t 
ul 


work between the executive and the lemislative in the conduet of our 
foreign policy. 





Vil. HIGHLIGHTS IN THE WORK OF THE EIGHTH 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A. The Agenda 





a » . 4 } . . .) < : 
The work of the General Assembly in its eighth session Was Sys- 


tematized througen the adoption of an agenda listing 74+ items to be 
consicered. 

7 e Pre ident of t] e (reneral Assembly, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit. placed before the Assembly, at its 435th Plenary Meeting 
(Thursday, September 17, 1953), the report of the General Commit- 
tee recommen ling adoption of an agenda containing 72 items, and 
their allocation to committees. The agenda was adopted after some 
debate ee pp. 118. 119). The total was raised to 76 items by the 
ub equi hit addition of f more in plenary meetings of the Assembly. 
The first was a Soviet sponsored item entitled “Measures to Avert the 
| hreat of a New World War and to Reduce Tension in International 
Ri lation 577 ( ontaining renewed Communist propos ils which had been 
rejected so many times by the Assembly that it had come to be known 
as “The Soviet Item”. The next item related to a resolution intro- 
duced the Assembly by the United States di legate, jointly sponsored 
by A stralia, France, Turkey. the United Kingdom and the United 
States, concerning Communist atrocities committed against United 
Nations prisoners of war in Korea. The third and fourth items 
related to the applications of Japan and San Marino to become 
parties to the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

It is the practice of the General Asst mbly to refe) nearly all of the 
items on its agenda, according to their subject matter, to the various 
main committees and the Ad Hoe Political Committee for detailed 
consideration. Thus, the great bulk of the work of the Assembly on 
its agenda is actually done in these committees, which normally adopt 
resolutions and report them back to the Assembly. The Assembly 
considers these resolutions in plenary meetings and in the great ma- 
jo. ty of instances approves them. The only real difference between 
the consideration of these matters in the committees and in the ple- 
nary Assembly is that, whereas all the committees act by a simple ma- 
jority, the General Assembly in a substantial number of cases acts 
by a 2/3ds majority. 

At the Eighth Session, 55 questions were allocated among the six 
main committees and the Ad Hoe Political Committee for detailed 
consideration. Nineteen items were reported for action with the Gen- 
eral Assembly without prior reference to a committee. Lists of the 


agenda and the allocation of its items to committees are contained in 
1 


the \ppe ndix, pages 365-372. 
B. Matters Considered in the General Assembly Without Prior 
Consideration by a Committee 


At each regular session of the General Assembly, a number of or- 
oanizational items are considered and voted on by the Assembly with- 


gz 
34 
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out reference to one of the main committees. Suc h items include the 
appointment of a committee to report on the credentials of the dele- 
gates, leading to their subsequent accreditation, and the reestablish- 
ment of an Ad Hoe Political Committee. In the eighth session the 
General Assembly also took direct action on the filling of vacancies 
in the following organs of the United Nations: 


The Security Council 

The Economie and Social Council 
The Trusteeship Council 

The International Law Commission 
The International Court of Justice 


1. CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


On the opening day ot the session, the Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Vyshinsky, presen ed a re olution to seat the Chinese Communists 
| place of China in the United Nations. secretary of State 
( out that the Chinese 
Communists were aggressors in Korea and still maintained armed 
forces in that country, with the aggression yet to be terminated and 


r’\ 
the peace secured. Mr. Dulle wSsé rted that 


ypposed the Soviet proposal, pointing 


“The Chinese Communists in this matter have not shown convincing evidence of 
a genuine intention to end uggression and to make pe e. Moreover, their con- 
tinued actions elsewhere in Asia are far from reassuril 

So that the regular work of the Assi mbly might not be de layed, Mr. 
Dulles made a procedural motion to eliminate the Soviet proposal, by 
moving that the Assembly— 


“nostpone for the duration of its eighth session in the current year the consid- 
eration of all proposals to exclude the representatives of the National Government 
of the Republic of China and to seat representatives of the ‘Central People’s 


Government’ to represent the Republic of China.” 


Mr. Dulles’ proposal was overwhelmingly approved | a vote of 
44 in favor (U. S.), 10 against (Burma, Bye lorussia, C sacticuhcne ikia, 
India, Indonesia, Norway, Poland, Swede Nn, U kraine, U.S. S. Ki.) 
with 2 abstentions. 


2. UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


In 1946, the General Assembly established the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) to provide re a : 
and assistance to children who were victims of the war, especially 
Europe. In 1950, the Assembly reviewed the status of UNICEF in 
a long and acrimonious debate. The United States proposed a num- 
ber of amendments to an Economie and Social Council resolution with 
a View to integrating the UNICEF statl more closely into the United 
Nations Secretariat, transferring the administrative expenses to the 
regular assessed budget of the United Nations, shifting the emphasis 
from a large emergency supply program to demonstration and tech- 
nical assistance programs, and providing for greater coordination be- 
tween UNICEF and the specialized agencies. These amendments 
were not accepted by the General Assembly, but they were given effect 
in large part by U NICEF in subsequent years. The Assembly agreed 
to continue UNICEF for another 3 years, with the United States 
abstaining. 
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In 1953, both the Social Commission and the Economic and Social 
Council again rey iewed the status of UNIC ‘EF and ree ommended that 
( be continued without any time limit being imposed. It was also 
recommended that the name i changed to United Nations Children’s 


lund, while retaining th nbol UNICEF: that the Economie and 
Social Council continue to review periodically the work of UNICEF; 
Lihat 101 ke recommendations to th (vener ul Assem ly, as ap] ropri 
if that the Seeretary General ensure effective coordination with 
other related programs; and that UNICEF, the United Nations Sec 
retal tf, and the sy} eclalized agvencle strengot he n their close working 
It i ( s 


l ns, UNICEF had always been considered in the 
| rats Committee. During the eighth session, however, in view of 
the fact that the recommendation to continue UNICEF had been 

unanimously in both the Social Commission and in the Eco- 
ho ‘and Social Council. it was decided that the item be handled 

rectly in plenary session of the General (ssembly. 

Phe General Assembly debate on UNICEF took place on October 
5. World Children’s Dav. Manv delegations, including the United 
States, praised the work of UNICEF during the debate. Mrs. Lord, 


speal ng for the United States, said: 


rhe fund [UNICEF], after dealing with acute emergencies, is now 

t ' term work of overcoming chronic problems in the underdevel 

Ol We the United State come the recognition UNICEF has given 

to e urgent need of underdeveloped countries We know that an unhealthy 

child can become economic deadweight, imposing a burden on family and com 

i { Many, many peopire 20 through nproductive adult lives owing to ills 

acquired in childhood—diseases that a little money and a little ‘know-how’ can 

Wil ut None of ir hopes f our childre yr none of the high ideals for which 

we are struggling can be realized unless the citize ns of tomorrow grow up strong 

ind in spirit. Our efforts on bel of the children of today will help 

e! I d basis for the fruitio! { sien ein creat underta! ings of the United 
Nations.’ 


Upor “singe poe of the debate, the Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution (see pp. 156, ZSS) embody Inge the recomme nds ations of the 
Social Paced: ion dei the Economic and Social Council concerning 


UNICEF. 


3. COMMUNIST ATROCITIES AGAINST UNITED NATIONS PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN KOREA 


A resolution jointly sponsored by Australia, France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, condemning Communist 
atrocities committed against United Nations prisoners of war in 
IKKorea, was introduced in the General A ssembly by United States Dele- 
vate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Mr. Lodge told the General Commmittee that evidence of the atroc- 
ities began to appear in 1950 and that further atrocities were dis- 
covered after the first Chinese Communist offensive had been re pelled 
n the spring of 1951. This evidence, he stated, continued to be col 
lected all during the 3-year course of the hostilities. He explained 
that delay in official publi cation of the evidence until the present time 
Wiis due: 

“tirst to our wish to include the additional and corroborating evidence which could 
only come from returning United Nations prisoners after their repatriation; 
secondly, to the thought that premature publication of these reports might 
jeopardize repatriation of some of our forces in Communist hands; and lastly, 
because, after these individuals had been repatriated and had reported, time 
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was required for careful evaluation and review of their reports, and of all other 
evidence obtained, by qualified authorities 

“In view of this record, and in view of the concern of the United Nations for 
observance of international standards of civilized conduct, this question of atroci 
ties against United Nations forces is properly and necessarily a matter of concern 
to the General Assembly. This would be so, even if the atrocities had been com 
mitted exclusively against members of the armed forces of my country It is 
true all the more since a large proportion of the victims belonged not only to the 
armed forees and civilian population of the Republic of Korea, whose territory 
had been violated by the aggression, but also in many cases to milita 
other member nations which were fighting loyally as components the Unite 
Nations Unified Command.” 


ry unlts oi 


The General Assembly heard speeches ' by the delegates of thi 
United Kingdom, Turkey, Canada, Australia, China, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Belgium, France, Greece, Union of South Africa, Brazil, 
Uruguay, the Philippines, Peru, Argentina and Ecuador, as well as 
the United States, in support of the resolution. ‘The delegates of 
Pakistan and Indonesia expressed a sense of outrage at the perpetra- 
tion of the atrocities, but felt that as a matter of | rinciple the Com- 
munists should be heard from in their own defense before a final 
decision. The delegations of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslo 
vakia, Ukraine and Byelorussia bitterly opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Lodge submitted documented evidence of the Communist atroel 
ties which was subsequently reproduced and distributed as a United 
Nations document. He listed the four types of atrocities committed, 
giving in each case the estimated number of victims: 

1. Killing of prisoners of war at or near the battlefield, 11,600. 

2. Killing of Korean civilians for political reasons, 17,000. 

3. Death marches behind the battle zone with prisoners dying 
from violent abuse, systematic neglect, and outright killing, 
1.940. 

t, Death of prisoners of war in camps for the same reasons, 7,300. 

The total number of victims, Mr. Lodge estimated, was about 38,000, 
of which 19,700 had been military victims, and of these, in turn, 9,000 
Republic of Korea citizens and the remaining 10,700 United Nations 
prisoners of war, most of them Americans. 

Mr. Lodge stressed that the evidence submitted was “only a very 
small part of the whole body of evidence on these atrocities. If all 
the case files on the many hundreds of atrocity incidents were piled 
up here, the pile would be at least 20 feet high.” He emphasized that 
while many of the files were still in Korea where further evidence was 
being obtained, all of them were available for inspection. 

Highlights in the statement made by Mr. Lodge to the Assembly 
follow: 


On significance of the issue 

“We are faced with a whole series of acts, involving citizens of Belgium, 
Turkey, Korea, the United Kingdom and the United States, acts which affront 
these basic principles [of the United Nations Charter], which inspire horror 
and revulsion in any civilized mind, and which we must not suppress 

“These atrocities are for the most part deliberate. They reflect a conscious 
system which actively rejects, subverts and destroys decent standards of conduct 
and the whole structure of human values from which they derive—a system 
which denies that all men are created equal and are made in the image of God. 
It is a system which says, as Stalin said: ‘Terror is the supreme argument of 
any power.’ 


1 See summarized account on pp. 151-1538, 177-187 
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On the types of atrocities 
“The examples given in these selected documents [submitted by the United 
States delegation and distributed in the General Assembly], illustrate a history 
of incidents which fall generally into four types: 
“First, the killing of prisoners of war at or near the scene of battle. 
“Second, the killing of Korean civilians for political reasons. 
‘Third, long marches far behind the battle zone, in which prisoners of war 
died from violent abuse, systematic neglect, and outright killing. 
“Fourth, the death of prisoners of war from the same causes in temporary 


permanent prison camps.” 


[ NoT! In separate discussion of four types of atrocity, highlighted be- 
low, full text cites documented examples of each type.] 


0) hattle atrocities” 

‘Many of them were committed by the North Korean Army, or, in some cases, 
the North Korean political security police, and the rest by Chinese Communist 
f . > * ¢ & 

[he total of probable victims in these battle atrocities has been reckoned by 
the War Crimes Division at about 11,600. These victims were members of the 


United States forces, the Republic of Korea Army, and in a few cases other 
U. N. contingents Although the different cases vary widely they are held to 
ether by one consistent pattern: the killing of prisoners in a battle situation, 


isually just before retreating, in order to gain a military advantage. The 





pattern so widespread that it clearly suggests a high-level policy on the part 


On atrocities against Korean civilians 
the political nature of the crimes is obvious, * * * Most often the per- 
ri the North Korean Communist political police, sometimes with 
elp from units of the North Korean Army \ map showing the location of these 
ncidents would look much like a map of the battle line in September 1950. 
Known incidents of this second type of atrocity account for a probable 
total of some 17,000 Korean civilians.” 


On atrocities in North Korean “death marches” 
rhe incomplete records already compiled indicate that there was a total of 
} 


S1 separate death marches of United Nations prisoners behind the battle 
me All, or almost all, of them took place between November and March 


our authorities have arrived at a preliminary estimate that 1,940 
prisoners died in these circumstances Of these 1.367 were Americans, 342 
vere from the Republic of Korea, and 231 were of unknown nationality, prob- 

f 


r national contingents. 





‘* * Out of the S81 se purate marches reported the Chinese Communists were 
exclusively in charge of 50 and jointly responsible with the North Koreans for 
$ others.’ 

On atrocities in the prison camps of North Korea 

“The preliminary and tentative estimate regarding fatalities in the prison 

Inps comes to over 7,500. About 1,100 of the fatalities are of uncertain na- 
tionality, probably including some United Nations contingents other than U. S. 
or Korean. The remainder is about equally divided between Korean and United 
States forces 

* It is clear that both groups [North Korean and Chinese Communist 
camp custodians] were heavily involved. The North Koreans were in charge of 
a total of 53 of the camps where atrocities are reported. The Chinese Commu- 
nists had charge of 6 camps, and another 6 were under the supervision of both 
groups at one time or another. The Chinese Communists * * * had charge of 
* * * Camp 5 near Pyoktong, where it appears that a larger number of prisoners 
[reported 1,700] died than at any other camp.” 


On numbers of atrocity victims 

“* * * Adding together the tentatively estimated totals for each type, we arrive 
at a figure close to 38,000. Of these, some 19,700 were military victims—nearly 
9,000 of the Republic of Korea Army and about 10,700 from United Nations 
contingents, principally from those of the United States.” 
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On violation of the Geneva Conventions 


“* * * all the acts reported here are in clear and flagrant violation of ap] 


Geneva Conventions, * * * 

“Yet the North Korean Foreign Minister, on July 13, 1950, sent this telegram to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations: ‘In reply to ye 
12, I have the honor to inform you that the Peoples Army 


licable 


uur telegram of July 


of the Democratic 





Republic of Korea is strictly abiding by the principles of the Geneva Convention 
in respect to prisoners of war.’ 

“We know now how much this promise was worth.” 
On evidence of a “conscious policy” behind atrocities 

“Many of our prisoners were subjected immediately after capture to t isual 
Communist jargon of violent hatre nd al e, and in i f Ses 
cuted in cold blood shortly afterward. These atrocious | Ss were 
nected with the incessant political probing and ) f the ve s 
prisoners in prisoner-of-war camps 

“Nor can we ignore these facts, that the lead = me ( N ( 
regime and the North Korean Army were for the ost part Sov 
° * that the Soviet officers were at the top of tl ( nd stru e « 
prison camps in North INorea. 

* * The so-called cultural officers attached to |¢ se Cx 1 
=> were more political than military, in char I 
cases of Chinese Communist battle att $ 1 a 
cultural officer of the unit involved who ordered the |] sone ‘ 
regular military men apparently could not stomach 
These terrible acts were ke! Vana ivil hay ¢ 

connection with the Soviet Union, and were n I ( ity h actions 
tragically typical of so many absolutist systems throughout histor 


On the resolution co sponsored bi the United States 


“No human power can undo or retrieve the evils that I 


would be impossible for the United Nations to recover 
of these atrocities, all of whom would without 


ave been done; and it 
and punish the perpetrators 
} \ adoubdt re eive the protection of Lhe 
Chinese and North Korean Communist authoritic 


sut the United Nations should speak clearly defense of the « ized stand 
ards of conduct which find expression in the Geneva C¢ ( ns d which are 
here involved. We may thus at least help to reverse a deterioration in human 
standards of condu whi if not checked, lear vorid straight | < to 


the jungle.” 


The Soviet bloe delegates, nN characterist . ¥ hifi ation speeches, 
claimed that the charges were false and slanderous and represented an 
attempt by the United States to use the United Nations for 
vanda purposes. They were overwhelmingly rebuked when t 

sembly adopted the resolution by a vote of 42 (United States) to 5, 
with 10 abstentions. The negative votes were cast by the five Soviet 
bloc delegations. Those abstaining were Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indon 


and Traq. 


propa 


oe Ac. 


il, 


4. ADHERENCE TO THE STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE 


One of the last matters considered by the General Asse mbly without 


reference to one of the committees related to approval of applicati 
by Japan and by San Marino to become parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. The Security Council having prev! 
ously adopted favorable recommendations on their applications, the 
Assembly approved resolutions determining and setti o forth the con 


il 


ditions under which those countries may become parties to the Statute. 
These resolutions, the one for Japan sponsored by Lebanon, and the 
one for San Marino sponsored by Chile, were adopted by a vote of 51 
(United States) to none, with 5 abstentions. (See pp. 214, 290-291.) 
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Matters Reported From the Main Committees 


1. WORK OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE—POLITICAL AND SECURITY 
MATTERS 


Chairman ae “3 _... H. FE. M. Fernand van Langenhove (Bel- 
gium) 

Vice Chairman H. &. Dr. Francisco Urrutia (Colombia ) 

Rapporteur__ ; Mr. Thor Thors (Iceland) 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Hon. James F, Byrnes 
United States delegates , Mr. Archibald J. Carey, Jr. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo 

Hon. James J. Wadsworth 

During the eighth session of the General Assembly, the First Com 

mittee held 56 meetings to consider and act on the 7 items referred to it 
by the General Assembly. These included the controversial situa ons 
in Morocco and Tunisia, the false ( harges by the Communi ts of f bae 
teriological warfare by United Nations forces in Korea, the Burmese 
complaint against China, disarmament, a transparent Soviet propa- 
ganda proposal labeled as a measure to avert war and reduce te Hnsion, 
and deferment of the Korean question pending the Panmunjom dis- 


CUSSIONS 


a. Morocco and Tunisia 

The questions of Morocco and Tunis in were ubmitted for the agenda 
by the delegations of the Arab-Asian bloe, which charged in their ex 
planatory memoranda that France had imposed repressive policies 1 
the two protectorates, The Arab Asian bhloe also declared that ran e 
had failed to implement the Assembly resolutions of 1952, calling for 
negotiations between France and Tunisia and Morocco, looking toward 
free political institutions and self vovernment for the people of those 
two North African countries. 

Last August, pp France had : abruptly removed the former Sultan 
during a period of political crisis 1n Morocco, the Arab-Asian group 
unsuccessfully attempted to have the Security Council consider the 
Morocean prob lem. The United States and the majority of the Secu 
rity Council were unable to accept the Arab-Asian argument that 
conditions in Morocco constituted a threat to peace and the Council 
decided not to consider the problem. 

As in 1952 in the seventh session, the United States voted in favor 

discussion of the Moroccan and Tunisian questions during the 
eighth session of the Assembly. 

Speaking for the United States in the First Committee, Ambassador 
Lodge emphasized the traditional American sympathy and under- 
standing for the aspir ations of peoples for self-government. He 
made clear, however, that the United States did not consider that the 
Morocean situation constituted a danger to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Ambassador Lodge also stated that the 
United States did not consider that the United Nations “is equipped 
to act as a court, to adjuclicate the various claims which have been 
made by various parties concerning events in Morocco. What we can 
do here, however, is express the hope that France and Morocco will 
move continually closer together in achieving self-government for the 
people of Morocco.” 
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Later, lh a plenary meeting of the Assembly, Ambassador Lodge 
] . y ] = + 3 
declared: “We believe that negotiations between the French and the 

sins are the bes approach to the solution of this question. Ye 
Tunisia the best apy h to t] f t \\ 
believe the General Assembly should e1 ourage such negotiations ana, 
at the very least, not discouw age them. Resolut ons whi h eX erbate 
the relations between the French and the Tunisians are not caleulated 


to further the objective of bilateral newotiations and therefore, in our 
view, tend to defeat their proper purpose.” 

The French delegat on believed that the | l ecl Na ns lacked 
petence to deal \\ ith these questions and cid not participate in tne 
First Committee’s proceed hes. After makn e known its plans for 
further reforms for Moroceo, the Ire neh dele vation absel ted it elf 
from committee and plenary meeting discussions in the Assembly on 
these two North African countries. 

The original resoiutions (see pp. 145-146, 149, 154, 296-297) pre- 
ented by the Arab-Asian delegations were extreme, e pecially 
dratt regarding Moroceo. In view of the United States delegation, 


they would have placed ovreatl obstacles in the path of solutions and 
would have resulted in increased tension in the area 

During the course of the discuss ons, the most extreme port ons of 
the resolutions were eliminated and the draft proposals moderated, 
They still contained objectionable features, however, which impelled 
the United States to vote against them. Some of the ostensibly harm- 
less generalities in the resolutions about self-determination and self- 
government on close study turned out to be ambiguous and potentially 
harmful. 

Although the resolutions on both Morocco and Tunisia as modified 
were adopted by the First Committee (by votes of 31 to 18, with 9 ab- 
stentions, and 29 to 22, with 5 abstentions, respectively), they failed 
to secure the required two-thirds majority in the Assembly. The 
United States voted against the operative portion of the Morocean 
resolution in the plenary and against the resolution on Tunisia. The 
resolutions of the seventh session of the General Assembly, which are 
sound and which the United States supported, continue to be operative. 
Those resolutions appeal to France, Morocco and Tunisia to conduct 
their relations and settle their disputes in accordance with the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter and to refrain from any acts or measures 
likely to aggravate tension. 

b. Burmese complaint against presence of Chinese forces in Burma 

Among its important agenda items, the First Committee had for 
consideration a complaint against China by the Union of Burma 
regarding the presence of Chinese irregular troops on Burmese soil. 
About 2.000 of the estimated total of 10,000 to 12,000 had at one time 
been regular troops. Originally located in mountainous areas of 
northern and eastern Burma, these forces have spread out in recent 
years, 

The situation had become acute in late 1952 when the Chinese 
forces already there had been augmented by other forces retreating 
from the Chinese mainland. These troops looted, pillaged and caused 
depredations upon the Burmese population in that area. 

During the seventh session of the General Assembly 1 resolution 
was passed condemning the presence of foreign forces in Burma; and 
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a joi t military committee, consisting of the United States, Burma, 
China and Thailand, began efforts at Bangkok to find a solution to 
the problem. 

It became apparent that the Chinese government authorities lacked 
control over all these troop and eventually it was estimated that 


some 2000 men and several hu dred depend nts ce uld be evacuated. 

( mnAa Lv d ited w Win oness TO disavow all 1r'r'’e oulars refus ng to leave 
l ¢ ea rances it would not aid them in any Way. 
Arrangements were made whereby the cost of evacuating these 


troops Tron burn 1 would be borne by the Government of the United 
lik I { 


States, China and Thailand. Mr. Carey, the United States delegate, 
note | n the Ie rst Committee « December L. 1955, that ip to ana 
1h lid he Nove mber rr). the tot 7 numbe1 ot evacuees Was LLO. In 
ada tion, BUG depende { had heen evacuated, bringing the total of 
troops and dependents already evacuated to 1.421. He added: 
“Further groups of evacuees are expected to er the Burmese-Thai border 
during the next few days Krom the ficures it wi e seen that steady progress 
is ne registered in the ev lation foreign for from Burma and the out- 
loo) that the original estimated figure of 2,000 foreign forces evacuees should 


Mr. Carey had previously informed the Committee that the ma 


jor! yy oT the evacues had veen l eood p 1\ a] ‘ondition and only 
about 2 percent of them were medical cases. Sixty percent were 
between the ages of 20 and 40, and 12 percent between 15 and 19 


years of age. 

" A resolution (se pp. 202, 295-296) was approved by the First Com 
mittee and later ack pte | by the General \ssembly which took notes of 
the limited evacuation that had begun, expressed concern at the sur 
render of so few arms, appre ited th f int elforts of the United 
States and Thailand in the matter, urged the continuance of efforts 
toward evacuation or internment of these forces, and called upon all 
states to refrain from furnishing any assistance to the Chine se forces 
in Burma. 


c. The disarmament question 

\ the eighth session drew to a cl se, the General Assenbly adopted 
a resolution on the “Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction 
of \}] Ari ect lorces and All Armament re (see pp- Vi2. 293). In its 
final form, the resolution reaffirmed the responsibility of the United 
Nation for considering the pre blem of disarmament and the need for 
recuiation, limitation, and balanced reduction ot all armed forces 
and armaments, the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, 
and other weapons of mass destruction and the effective international 
control of atomic energy. ‘The resolution also requested the Dis 
armament Commission to continue its efforts to reach agreement and 
suggested that it establish a subcommittee of the “powers principally 
involved” to seek in private an acceptable solution to the problem. 

During its consideration in the First Committee. amendments to 
the resolution were offered by India, Australia, Peru, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, the Soviet Union, and Poland. All amendments tending to 
increase the possibility of reaching agreement between the East and 
West (for example, an Indian amendment concerning establishment 
of a small subcommittee of powers principally involved) immediately 
secured overwhelming support. . 
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The United States position on the Soviet amendments was expressed 
in the First Committee by Mr. Wadsworth in the following terms: 

“As we see it, the Soviet amendments as a whole are obviously designed to 
confuse and to obscure all the progress thus far achieved and by that | mean 
the progress made in clarifying the requirements of a genuinely effective dis 
armament program. If the Soviet Union should or could change its policies, 
I um sure that we could proceed much more expeditiously toward a realistic 
program. 

A pronounced feature of the discussion of the disarmament ques- 
tion was the willingness of all States, except those of the Soviet bloe, 
to accommodate their views in order to secure the best possible reso 
lution. As a result, it became possible to incorporate in subs 
within the resolution all of the amendments except those proposed 
by the Soviet bloc delegations. In this spirit of accommodation, 
even the Communist delegations abstained instead of voting against 
the resolution. 

The sixth operative paragraph of the resolution, suggesting that 
the Disarmament Commission study the desirabil ty of establishing 
a subcommittee consisting of repre entatives of the powers princl- 
pally involved, which should “seek in private al acceptable solu- 
tion * * *”, assumed tremendous significance on the last day of the 
eighth session of the General Assembly when President Eisenhower 


‘ 


hice 


suggested (teXt on p. 204) that his proposal On atoniic energy might 
be taken up in private discussions in line with this sugevestion. 
The amended resolution was adopted by 54 votes to none, with 


the five Soviet bloc delegations abstaining. ‘The vote tally was the 


same in both the First Committee and the plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly. While it was undoubtedly an important accom- 


plishment to achieve virtual unanimity on the disarmament resolu- 
ion, nevertheless, the limitations of the resolut on must be recognized. 

‘The resolution merely creates a structure for further discussion of 
the problem. xcept for the first paragraph ot the preamble which 
itself is not new, no progress Weis achieved toward narrow oe the 
substantive differences between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

‘These differences were set forth in the First Committee by Mr. 
Lodge, who pointed out that the Soviet proposals recoi imended once 
again that the five major powers should reduce their armed forces by 
one-third within one year, a concept repeatedly turned down by the 
General Assembly because of Its unfairness to those nations W hich, like 
the United States, had matel lally reduced their armaments at the end 
of the Second World War. 

Also, Mr. Lodge replied to the Soviet contention that the United 
States efforts to increase its strength were in conflict with its position 
on disarmament. Mr. Lodge recailed that President Eisenhower had 
stated on April 16, 1955, that the amassing of Soviet power had com- 
pelled free nations to develop weapons capable of inflicting instant 
punishment upon any aggressor and had convinced them that as long 
as a threat to freedom persisted, they must remain armed. 

During the debate in the First Committee, Mr. Lodge reminded the 
delegates that President Eisenhower had pointed out that the settle 
ment of political issues and agreement upon a comprehensive and 
safeguarded disarmament program would enable the world to devote 
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Its energies to alding the underdeveloped areas and stimulating world 
trade. The United States Government was prepared to ask its people 
to join with other nations in devoting a substantial percentage of 
the savings achieved through disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction. 

Mr. Lodge told the Committee that disarmament was Impossible 


without international SeCUTITY inal In any Case required proper sate 
OUAVCS., So lon wv as the | ee BOs RR. believes in t hie Uperlorily of its 
ieas | t W 1eS TO lapse “Pe on the rest oft t © world and 0 long 
as it lives in basels ear of the free world, Communist imperialism 
vould eontinue the ubversion of 1 ieful covernments by violence, 
lacious propaganda on the germ warfare model, and even the 

promotion if actual warfare as in Koren and Indochina. 
I Lis coneludil OY remarks o1 the 1 sarinament question 11) the 


plenary meeting of the Assembly, Mr. Lodge declared : 


“We have established a framework within which the Disarmament Commission 


could make progress, provided the Soviet Union desired progress to be made 

The United States will do everything in its power to make the forthcoming year 

a successful and a productive one for the Disarmament Commission.” 

d. The Soviet item: Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and to 
reduce tension in international relations 

The Soviet delegation introduced an omnibus resolution in the First 
Committee (see pp. 174, 292), under the tit le, “Measures to Avert the 
Threat of a New World War and to Reduce Tension in International 
Relat ons.” 

The resolution was aptly described by Mr. Lodge as “propaganda” 
and not introduced with a serious purpose of serious action, but 
solely as a peg upon which to hang a number of speeches with a view 
to getting them into the press of the world. 

It called for 
1. A paper prohibition of atomic weapons. 
». A one-third reduction of other armaments. 
3. The destruction of military bases on foreign territories. 


!, An end to warmongering carried on in certain countries. 


Describing the United States position, Mr. Lodge told the First 
Committee that: 


“Tt is the view of the United States that we should vote down the Soviet resolu- 


tion in all its parts. The first four operative paragraphs deal with a subject 
Which we have already considered and on which we have already acted. They 
merely revive proposals which the Soviet Union has made on numerous occasions 


and which the General Assembly has found to be unsound. The fifth paragraph 
likewise revives a matter with which the General Assembly has dealt on numer- 
ous oceasions. The resolutions now on the books of the General Assembly deal 
adequately with the subject. The only thing that we still require is for the Soviet 
Union to quit disregarding them. We are not discouraged. We still hope. We 
believe that the day will come when this hate campaign from behind the Iron 
Curtain will cease, but it has not ceased yet, and as long as it goes on, we have 
no choice, as realistic men and women, but to recognize that fact.’ 


Mr. Lodge characterized the resolution as “that hardy perennial 
called ‘the Soviet item’ ” because of the frequency with which its 
proposals have been brought up in the past by the Soviet delegation. 

The resolution was rejected by substantial majorities, both in the 
First Committee and later in the General Assembly, where it was rein- 
troduced by the Soviet delegation. In previous vears an appearance 


i 
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ot plausibility hy ad e; aust d some de le oates to feel i that in the 


a vote against the Soviet pi ‘oposals woul | he con trued 


! as a vote in 
favor of sin. 


The risk of having their votes misconstrued would have 
pl: aved into the hi nds of the Soviet propag: indists and on that aceount 
the free world had previously put in counter-resolutions which p laced 
the general subjects of the Soviet proposals in ae 7 _ er perspective. 
It was significant that in the eighth session of » General Assembly 
the growth of genuine understanding of acuin, aims made it possible 
merely to vote down the insincere proposals of the Communist bloe 


e. Bacteriological warfare charges against United Nations forces in Korea 
One ot the most slonificant ite nis be fore th » seve ony 


he h session of the 
General Assembly was the question ot aes investigation of 
charges of use by United Nations forces of bacteric logical wartare. 
The charge was first launched oy the North Korean Communist regime 
in May 1951. It received littl e emphasis at that time among other 
world Communist propaganda sources, but in February 1952. it 
emerged as the number one theme of world Communist propaganda. 

These charges were denied by the United States Secretary of State, 
characterized “utter ly false” by the United Nations Secretary General; 
termed abominable, malicious falsehoods by the United States Secre 
tary of Defense; and categorically de — by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United Nations Command in Kore: 

On March 11, 1952, the United States wait the International Com 
mittee of the Red Cross to make arrangements for an impartial, inter 
national investigation. The United States accepted the Red Cross 
offer to establish an investigating body. This offer was rejected by 
the Communists. 

In June 1952 » the United States asked the Seeur ity Council to request 
the Enternational Red Cross to investigate and report to the Security 
Couneil as SOO) Aas possible. Tl he Soviet U nion used its veto to blo k a 
truly impartial investigation of these charges. 

On October 20, 1952, the United States asked the General Assembly 
to request an impartial investigation. The Assembly did not discuss 
the request until the second half of the last session. On April 25, 1993, 
it adopted a resolution, under the terms of which the President of the 
seventh session of the General Assembly was to report concerning the 
results of his approach to the United States, Japan, the Republic of 
Korea, the North Korean and Chinese Communist regimes, requesting 
them to accept this investigation. The resolution was adopted by 52 
votes to 5, with 3 abstentions. The negative votes came from the 
Soviet bloc. 

The President of the seventh session of the General Assembly re 
ported on July 28 that the United States, the Government of Japan, 
and the Re pub lie of Kore: a had all accepted the terms of the resolu 
tion, but that the re had bee nN no reply from either the ( hinese Com 
munists or the North Korean Communists who had made the charges. 

The Communists had used as their most important so-called evidence 
of United States guilt purported confessions of six United States 
flie Ts who had been Cc aptured by th ie C ommunists On September : 
1953. these fliers were released and thus became free to disclose the 
methods used to extract their “confessions.” We learned from the 
returning prisoners of war that the Communists had sought to extract 
confessions not only from the six whose confessions were used but from 
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more than 100 captured fliers. Some 70 of these fliers who were inter- 
rogated returned to the United States; the remainder either died or 
ire still in the hands of the Communists. 

From the 70 returning fliers we learned of the almost incredible 
methods of mental and physical torture utilized to secure the confes- 
sions, tortures which in some instances continued even after the ar- 
mistice. Despite these tortures more than half of the fliers refus ed 
to bow to the will of the Communists and the remainder of the fliers 
who actually filed “confessions” included in them so many incon- 
sistencies as to destroy comple tely their credibility. 

A number of the returning fliers pointed out that Soviet citizens 
and military officers actively participated in the interrogations of the 
prisoners, and that a couple of English newspaper correspondents 
were assist ing the Communists in securing the confessions. 

All of this evidence was presented to the First Committee by Dr. 

Mayo, the United States delegate. He pointed out the systematic 
tortures used by the Communists, stating: 
“* * * we should notice that the tortures used in these cases, although they 
include many brutal physical injuries, are not like the medieval tortures of the 
rack and the thumbscrew. They are subtler, more prolonged, and intended 
to be more terrible in their effect. They are calculated to disintegrate the 
mind of an intelligent victim, to distort his sense of values, to a point where 
he will not simply ery out ‘I did it’ but will become a seemingly willing 
accomplice to the complete destruction of his integrity and the production of 
an elaborate fiction.” 

Dr. Mayo showed how the Communist pattern of extorting “confes- 
sions” resembled the same technique— 

“which the famous Soviet biologist Pavlov used in his experiments on dogs and 
rats 


and commented that the Soviet regime has used this same technique— 


“against its own people in efforts to dislodge them from their traditional reverence 
for the Almighty and from their aspirations toward freedom; and to force them 
willy-nilly into the Communist slave pattern.” 

Dr. Mayo also gave in detail facts about the tortures suffered by 
United States prisoners at the hands of the Communists. One Amert- 
can lieutenant who refused to sign a confession was interrogated for 
over 1,800 hours, sentenced to death by a firing squad; a second trial 
ended in a sentence to a labor camp—and a sentence against his 
daughter in the United States. Another officer was sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement for 100 years, thrown into a hole 5 feet long, 4 feet 
wide and 4 feet deep, where he was left for a week without food or 
water. ‘The cases of physical brutalities were sickening to hear. 

In his statement to the First Committee, Dr. Mayo showed that 
the— 


“entire ‘germ warfare’ propaganda drive was developed to give expression toa 
broad Communist policy governing the conduct of the Korean aggression. Among 
other things, this policy called for wide publicity to what the aggressors call 
‘evidence’ that American forces in Korea had committed atrocities and so 
forth—the purpose being to discredit the United States in the eyes of the free 
world and thus to help isolate it from its allies.” 


It is quite probable that it had an additional purpose. It is common 
knowledge that poor sanitation and medical facilities were responsible 
for diseases that reached epidemic proportions among the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist forces. There can be little doubt 
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that anxiety to shift the blame for the consequences of their own 
inadequate health precautions and poor medical care was a potent 
factor in trumping up the charges of germ warfare to hide their own 
culpability. 

The Soviet Union sought to throw dust into the eyes of the First 
Committee by introducing an irrelevant resolution (see footnote on 
p. 292), recommending that all states ratify the Geneva Protocol of 
1925, prohibiting the use of bacteriological warfare. The Soviet Union 
was unsuccessful in securing support for this resolution, and the First 
Committee disposed of it by adopting a resolution (text on p. 292), 
sending the Soviet proposal to the Disarmament Commission for “such 
consideration as deemed appropriate. * * *” The First Commit- 
tee’s action was repeated by the General Assembly, where the Soviet 
delegation reintroduced its resolution. Mr. Ford, speaking for the 
United States delegation in the Asse mbly, said that since the resolution 
of the seventh session was still operative, the United States saw no oc- 
casion for any further resolution on the subject. He emphasized that 
an impartial investigation could be conducted pursuant to that resolu- 
tion at any time that the Chinese and North Korean Communists indi- 
cate their willingness to cooperate. Mr. ford concluded by expressing 
the hope that all states would consider thoroughly the significance of 
such a campaign of falsehood in relation to the broader subject of the 
political tensions engulfing the world. 


2. WORK OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


CI oie i aictneii aha H. E. Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia (El Salvador). 
Vice Chairman _........-... Mr. Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines). 
Rapporteur........... _. Mr. W. D. Forsyth (Australia). 

{ Hon. James F. Byrnes 
United States delegates Hon. Frances P. Bolton 


Hon. James P. Richards. 


The Ad Hoc Political Committee held 43 meetings during the 
eighth session, to consider the 4 major items which were referred 
to it, resulting in the adoption by the General Assembly of resolutions 
relating to— 


Admission of new members to the United Nations 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South 
Africa. 
Palestine refugees in the Near East. 
Race conflict in South Africa. 
Admission of new members to the United Nations 
The first item considered by the Ad Hoe Political Committee re- 
lated to the admission of new members, a matter with which the 
General Assembly has become increasingly concerned. At the pres- 
ent time, 19 membership applications are pending—those of Austria, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, the Re- 
public of Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, and Viet-Nam, as 
well as 5 sponsored by the Soviet Union: Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Outer Mongolia. In addition, the North Korean 
and Viet Minh regimes have submitted communications purporting 
to be membership applications. Applications have not been received 
from the Federal Republic of Germany or Spain. 
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| rol oh) misuse of the we to”’ 1? the Security Council. the So\ rel 
nee 1946 has persistently blocked the admission of applicants 
approved by large majorities in the Assembly and in the Security 
Council | 


vy making their admission illegally conditioned on the ap 
prova or the o applicants which have not received the required 
majority support either in the Security Council or in the General 


\ l Byrnes. 1? a speec! before the \ «| Hoc Politiea] (‘ommiuttee, 
] ] } 


explained that the five Soviet-sponsored candidates had been rejected 


n the Securitv Council because 


ive failed to demonstrate that they qualify under Article 4 (of the 


Tie added that— 


“while their applications were pending, these states gave moral and political 


Ss Olli the forces designated by the United Nations as aggressors 


Mr. byrnes also pointed out that several of the applicants were 
5 ] 
1d 


guilty of fostering aggression against Greece, and ha disregarded 
und violated the peace treaties, and, in the case of the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic, he declared that— 

“we have yet to be shown that this is in truth a state, an independent state, 


‘able and willing’ to carry out the obligations of United Nations membership.’ 


In tracing the history ot Assembly efforts to end the deadlock on 
this question in the Security Council, Mr. Byrnes said: 


In 1947 the Assembly asked the International Court of Justice for an opinion 
as to whether a member might condition its approval of one applicant on the 
acd) sion of anothe! 

rhe Court gave its opinion in 1948. The answer was ‘No Article 4 (of 
the Charter) could not be disregarded It states the sole qualifications tor 
membership in the United Nations 

he General Assembly continued its efforts Resolutions of approval on each 
of the 14 applicants have been adopted and referred to the Security Council 
The Council was urged to reexamine those applications in accordance with the 
ruling of the Court and Article 4, 


The Soviet Union, however, remained adamant. It insisted we should accept 
the deal it had proposed or no state would be admitted 

Last year the General Assembly took a further step. Upon the initiative of 
several of the Latin American representatives and in the hope of breaking the 


deadlock, a Special Committee on New Members was established to study and 
explore the problem 
Phe Committee reported to this Assembly. That it reached no positive agree 
ment on a solution was in no way surprising in light of the difficulties of the 
assigned it. The report presents an excellent analysis of the problem and 
a clear statement of the views of members.” 
Three resolutions were submitted to the Ad Hoe Political Committee, 
- by the Peruvian delegation and the other by the Soviet dele 
one by the eruvian Gelegation and the other two by the Soviet del 
wavlon.,. ‘| he Peruvian resoluti Nh called for establishment of al three- 
member Committee of Good Office Ss, COMprising Keypt, the Nether- 
lands, and Peru, and— 
“empowered to consult with members of the Security Council with the object of 
exploring the possibilities of reaching an understanding which would facilitate 


the admission of new members in accordance with Article 4 of the Charter 


The first Soviet resolution proposed that the General Assembly 
request the Security Council to reeonsider the applications ot the 
following 14 states: Albania, Outer Mongolia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Cevlon, 
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Nepal and Libya (omitting the Republic of Korea, Japan, Viet-Nam, 
Laos and Cambodia )— 

“with a view to making a recommendation for the sitnultaneous admission of 
all these states to membership of the United Nations.” 

The second Soviet resolution, submitted afte) if hbeeame evident the 
first Soviet proposal would not receive sufficient support to be adopted, 
proposed that the Assembly request the Security Council to recon 
sider the applications of Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Finland and 
Italy 


with a view to the adoption of a recommendation for the simultaneous admission 
of all these states to membership in the United Nations 
The Peruvian resolution (see pp. 142, 298) was unanimously adopted 


both in committee and in | ibly. The Soviet delegation did 
not insist on a vote onits eee tions. 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa 

For some decades, the question ot treatment of persons of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa has been a subject of interna- 
tional negotiation, The problem stems from racial segregation policies 
adopted by the Government of the Union of South Africa and has 
come up for consideration im all except the fourth of the regular 
sessions of the (reneral Assembly. 

The United States position on this problem and its relation to the 
United Nations was set forth in the Ad Hoe Political Committee by 
Mrs. Bolton. After tracing the experiences of the United States and 
noting that while there were in pel fections in the United States in the 
hatter ot race relations, the course of events in this field “has been 
generally in the direction of equality under the law, and in this area 

| . : ° : } ~ : . as . : as Mr B 
we | the United St ites} continue to make progress. irs, 2»O1TON 
declared: 

“We live at a moment in time when many countries are feeling the forces of 
evolution as never before in man’s history. Men are being forced to move into 
new areas of living. They are being pressed closer and closer together. No 
longer can a man say what difference does it make to me what men across the 
world are doing. Whether he likes it or not he must change his ways. He must 
throw off the outworn garments of yesterd and be prepared gradually to move 
into a new way of life. Even a superficial study of man’s life on this earth bring 
one to the realization that there is one great universal law which not even the 
tiniest part of an atom can escape and that is the law of change. In our own 


intelligent self-interest we should see to it that where change occurs it should 
occur peacefully.’ 





She noted the “practical limitations” on what an organization such 
as the United Nations can help CoO act omplish In amelorating a situa- 
tion such as that of the Indian minority in South Africa. Citing 
Charter limitations, she commented that “An effort from the outside to 
modify these complex relationships” existing between the racial groups 
in South Africa “may not only be ignored but may cause more intoler- 
ance and more grief to those most deserving of help.” She also 
reminded the committee that— 

‘The Assembly cannot order or enforce; it can only recommend. If the General 
Assembly’s views are to have effect, the nations themselves must accept the 
recommendations and cooperate in carrying them out.” 

Mrs. Bolton reviewed the steps taken by the General Assembly 
since 1946, saying: 
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“The Assembly has addressed appeals to the governments concerned (Union of 
South Africa, India, and Pakistan) that they negotiate for a settlement. The 
Assembly has offered third-party assistance in such negotiations, at one time 
through a commission made up of Member States and at an earlier time through 
the good offices of an individual whom the Secretary General was authorized to 
designate In addition, the General Assembly has made findings concerning the 
character of the racial policies of the Union of South Africa, and has addressed 
recommendations to South Africa that pending negotiations the Union suspend 


its ir ementation of certain racial legislation * * * These efforts of the Gen 
eral Assembly so far have not borne fruit.” 

The Union of South Africa, Mrs. Bolton added, has insisted that th 
United Nations is without competence to consider the question of the 
treatment of persons of Indian origin in the Union. “This view of the 
Assembly’s jurisdiction,” Mrs. Bolton declared, “is not widely shared.” 
she went on to say: 

Che Union of South Africa has shown its loyalty to the United Nations by 
contributing with its armed forces to the success of United Nations action to halt 


aggression in Korea Yet in the matter before us, we must note with regret that 
it has failed to respond to the appeals of the General Assembly to enter into nego 
tiation n accordance with the Assembly’s resolutions But the Union of South 


Africa did declare its willingness to enter into direct negotiations outside of the 
framework of the United Nations resolutions.” 


Tracing further the events concerned with this question, Mrs. Bolton 


“In 1950 South Africa was prepared to enter into a conference at Capetown on 





the basis of an agenda which was acceptable also to the Governments of Paki 
stan and India. However, when the Union of South Africa rejected the request 
of India and Pakistan to postpone the enactment and implementation of the 
G p Are Xi rovernment of India declared itself unable to participate 
in the conterence la, an arently also Pakistan, have been unwilling to 
enter il negotiations unless the implementation of the Act is suspended.” 


Mrs. Bolton doubted the usefulness 


this stage any further commissions or United Nations agencies t 
f 


play the role of catalyst in negotiations between the parties” 

and ¢ Xpre sed the belief of the United state delegation that the basie 
task of the As embly Is to bring about clirect discussl ns between the 
part es, While urging that the resolution to be ad ypte | by the Gen 
eral A embly should be one cle ig@ned to bring about clirect hnegotia 
tions bet ween the parties, Mrs. Bolton made clear the opposition of the 
United States Government to policies of racial discrimination and re 


ferred to President Eisenhower’s statement in his inaugural address 


‘any insinuation that one race or another, one people or another, is in any sense 
inferior or expendable.” 

s subject was introduced in the Committee. 
As subsequently adopted by the Committee and by the General As 
sembly (see pp. 155, 298), it proy ides for the continuation of the Good 
Offices Commission and expands the Commission’s functions by re 
questing it to report to the next General Assembly session 


Only one resolution on t 


“its own views on the problem and any proposal which, in its opinion, may lead 
to a peaceful settlement of it.” 

The resolution further calls upon the South African Government to 
refrain from implementing the provisions of the Group Areas Act. 
In the vote on the resolution, which was adopted in Committee by 38 to 
2, with 19 abstentions, and in plenary by 42 to 1, with 17 abstentions 
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the United States voted against the provisions expanding the functions 
of the Good Offices Commission and referring to the Group Areas 
Act, but voted in favor of the resolution as a whole. 

c. Assistance to Arab refugees in the Near East 

The United States co-sponsored (with France, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom) in the Ad Hoe Political Committee a resolution 
(see pp. 155, 299) extending the mandate of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) an additional year, until June 30, 1955. The resolution 
budgeted relief sums for 1954 and 1955 of $24.8 and $18 million, re 
spectively, continued availability of the S200 million project fund, 
and requested the Negotiating Committee for Extra Budgetary 
Funds to obtain from governments the contributions hecessary to 
meet the Agency's needs. The, resolution also authorized an increase 
in the membership of the Advisory Commission for UNRWA. 

The resolution was adopted by the Ad Hoc Political Committee by 
46 votes to none, with the Soviet bloc abstaining. It was approved by 
the General Assemb ly by é 2 votes to none, with the Soviet bloc abstain- 
ing on the first part (relating to the work of the Agency) and by 51 
votes to none, with six absentions on the second part (relating to 
increased membership for the UNRWA Advisory Committee). The 
abstaining delegations were those of the Soviet bloe and Israel. 

This resolution was the latest expression of the deep concern felt 
by United Nations members over the problem presented by the more 
than 800,000 Arab refugees scattered in temporary shelters and over- 
crowded towns and villages of the Arab States bordering upon Israel. 

The proble m of the Arab refugees has been before the U nited Na- 
tions since 1948. The year before, the General Assembly had met in 
special session to consider problems resulting from the flow of Jewish 
refugees into Palestine and the heightened friction between the Arabs 
and Jews occasioned by this migration and the pressures to create a 
Jewish State. The General Assembly recommended a partition plan, 
creating an Arab State and a Jewish State from the former Palestine 
Mandate administered by Great Britain, with separate international 
status for Jerusalem. 

The partition plan was immediately rejected by the Arab nations. 
Israel declared its statehood in May 1948 and within 2 days received 
recognition by the United States and the Soviet Union. War then 
broke out and was waged for some months between the new Jewish 
State and the surrounding Arab countries. 

These hostilities caused hundreds of thousands of Palestinian Arabs 
to flee to neighboring Arab countries. At the close of the war, later 
in 1948, the United Nations made several important decisions, resolv- 
ing that refugees who desired to return to their homes and live at 
peace with their neighbors should be permitted to do so; those who 
did not desire to return were to be compensated. ‘The Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission was set up to aid the Israelis and Arabs in 
negotiating their differences, and they were requested to negotiate 
either directly or through the Commission. There had been some 
hope that the armistice agreements would lead to early peace settle- 
ments. In none of these matters did the United Nations succeed. 

A tragic source of difficulty has been the armistice lines, which, 
in effect, have frozen battle lines into boundaries between Israel and 
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the ne ighboring Arab States. These arbitrary lines have separated 
the dwe lling papres ot many thousands of Ar: abs from their — 
vated lands, orchards and p laces of oc ‘upation, depriving them of 
means ot livelihood and ine svitably leadin g” to border ine idents re- 
ult ne in bloodshed and loss of life. The diffe erences on the question 
of waterw ays also have a definite connection with the armistice lines. 

In 1951, at the initiation of the United States, the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission, acting as mediator, called the parties together 
and made its own proposals for partial repatriation of the refugees, 
nternational control of the waters of the Jordan River, enlargement 
of the scope of the armistice agreements, and compensation by Israel 
of those who did not want to return to their homes. Those efforts were 
rejected by the Israelis, large ly on the ground that the Commission 
allegedly had no authority to make any proposals, and by the Arabs 
because they did not go far enough tow: ard implement ition of General 
As embly resolutions. 


Since the 1951 failures, the Conciliation Commission has been par- 
tially successful in its efforts to have Israel release blocked bank 
accounts of the Arab refugees. Of a total ef 5 million pounds sterling, 
a first instalme ht of l million pounds has been released and negotia- 
tions are proceeding for release of the rest. 

The influx of many thousands of refugees produced a burden be 
vonad the « apac ity of the ne i@hboring r Arab States and they appealed 


to the United Nations “for aid. At the present time there are approxl- 
mately — of these refugees receiving relief through UNRWA: 
eee? 1 Jordan, 208,000 in Gaza, 102,000 in Lebanon, and 85,000 
In Syri "The *y receive a 1600 calorie daily r: aie The cost per per- 
son for all relief is slightly less than $3 per month. One-third of the 
refugees live in temporary camps and the remainder exist in over- 
crowded towns and villages, many Of them in makeshift shelters. 
Through natural increase, their numbers are growing at a rate of 
about 25,000 annually. 

Phere have been three United Nations programs for action on the 
Arab refugee problem. The first was a project to care for the refugees 
tor the period December 1948 through 1949. The United States con- 
tributed $16 million to the total program cost of $86,600,000, 

The second was a combined relief and works program totalling 
$54 million, of which the United States contributed $27.450.000. 

The third was a 3-year relief and resettlement program approved 
} y the General Asst mbly du Ing its sixth session. The program began 
July 1, 1951, although not formalized by General Assembly resolu- 
tion until January 26, 1952. The program, estimated to terminate 
June 30, 1954, would cost $250 million, of which the United States 
would be expected to contribute $175 million. During the 82d Con- 
cress the United States authorized appropriations of $50 million 
and $60,063,250 toward the total of $175 million. $44,063,250 of the 
latter amount remained unexpended and was reappropriated during 
the Ist session of the 83d Congress, bringing the total United States 
ap propriations for all Arab refugee programs to date to $153,513,250, 
of which $109,450,000 had been contributed as of February 1, 1954, 
The United States contributions are made subject to the ‘condition 
that our contributions may not exceed 70 percent of total resources 
made available to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
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Palestine Refugees and that the Agency is able to demonstrate satis- 
factory progress on its reintegration program. 

In addition, the Congress authorized $30 million for the fiscal year 
1954 on the understanding that an appropriation under that authori- 
zation would not be sought unless the rehabilitation program moved 
forward with such speed that it would be required during the current 
fiscal year. 

Ixpressing the deep concern of the United States, during consid- 
eration by the Ad Hoe Political Committee, Mr. Richards declared: 


“My Government is increasingly concerned with the magnitude of the refugee 
problem, and the delays in finding measures to solve it in whole or in part. It 
is my duty to make our position clear to all concerned at this time. It would 
be no kindness to the refugees, nor to the Near Eastern countries so deeply 
concerned with this problem, if I now leave unsaid those things which will, in 
the opinion of my delegation, affect the future policy of the United States. 

“The United States is not prepared, in the opinion of my delegation, and in 
the words of one of our congressional committees which considered the problem 
at length during the past summer, ‘to bear indefinitely so large a share of the 
burden involved in this situation when Israel and the Arab States show so 
little initiative in helping to settle the matter among themselves. There is a 
very real danger that the longer the United States continues to supply relief 
money, the less desire there will be on the part of the states in the area to 
make real efforts on their own to liquidate the problem.’ ’ 

Mr. Richards noted the interest of the United States delegation in 
the agreements concluded during 1953 with Egypt, Libya, Jordan, 
and Syria “as indicative of cooperation with the UNRWA program,” 
and said: 

“Progress in carrying out specific projects of benefit to the refugees will be 
followed with great interest.” 

Commenting further, Mr. Richards emphasized that: 

“We also believe that the interests of both the Palestine refugees and of Israel 
herself make it important for Israel to take further steps with a minimum of 
delay in discharge of the responsibilities she has accepted for compensating 
the Palestine refugees, and that Israel would be well advised to renew con- 
sideration of the responsibility for and the possibilities of repatriation.” 


Mr. Richards also noted : 

“Ready as the United States and other nations abroad may be to help with 
services and funds, the programs so far proposed cannot hope to solve the prob- 
lem for more than the 320,000 refugees who would be rendered self-supporting, 
as estimated in the Acting Director's Report. No programs are yet under con- 
sideration for the remaining 500,000. We look for a real disposition, both in 
the Arab States and in Israel, to take bold and statesmanlike measures to 
assure the success of the programs now envisaged and of others which must 
be developed.” 

Deprived of their homes, their possessions, and “in most cases 
their livelihood,’ Mr. Richards pointed out that the refugees had 
been paid no compensation and that few had been permitted to return 
to their homes. He commented that they are in most instances unable 
to find work in the countries sheltering them and that many thousands 
of them are living in temporary shelters close to the borders of Israel. 
“In such a situation.” Mr. Richards declared, “may be found the 
basis of eternal hates and the seeds of future wars.” 

Mr. Richards made the following appeal : 

“Only in a spirit of compassion can the problems of the refugees, as well as 
other associated problems in that area be solved. Only by an exhibition of 
this spirit can the parties involved reasonably expect the United Nations to con- 
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tinue to pour out money in direct relief—only by the spirit of give and take, 
if you please, in a world grown very small in recent years, and ever more 
conscious of things of the spirit, can any nation or any people expect the 
permanent blessing of our Creator or the confidence of mankind.” 


In his coi cluding remarks to the Committee, Mr. Richards urged 
that maximum utilization of local resources be made in the area, sug- 
vesting that as a start the problem of the Jordan waters be solved— 

the basis of equity and economy, dedicating a fair share of the benefits 
| ( d be thus obtained to those refugees who chose to settle in the 
Jordan’s watershed.” 
Ife emphasized that this is a “time for decision in the Near East,” 
and urged that— 

ise charged with the responsibility for its future welfare move forward, in a 

spirit of conciliation, armed with wisdom, good temper, and good hope.” 
d. Race conflict in South Africa 

The Ad Hoe Political Committee received for consideration an 
age) da item entitled “The _— st on of Race Conflict in South Africa 
Resulting From the Policies of Apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa.” At its seventh session, when this item was 
first placed on its agenda, the General Assembly established a three 
member Commission to study the racial situation in the Union of 
South A frica and to report it CO lusiol s to the General Assembly 
at its eighth session. 

The Commission’s report, completed without assistance from the 
South African Government which regarded the establishment of the 
Commission as unconstitutional, was published during the elghth 
General Assembly session. Debate in the Ad Hoe Political Commit 
tee centered upon two resolutions. 

A resolution propos sed by 17 countries (see . 194, HOO ) provided 
for continuation by the Special Commission of its study of the de 
velopment of the racial situation in nto Union of South Africa, and re- 
quested the Commission “to suggest measures which would help to 
alleviate the situation and promote a peaceful settlement” and to re 
port to the ninth session of the Gene meal Assemb ly. 

Another resolution, proposed by the Union of South A friea, called 
for the Ad Hoe Political Committee to decide that it had no compe- 
tence to intervene in such matters as the policies and legislation of a 
member state in regard to land tenure, social security, education, 
public health, criminal law, taxation, et cetera, to which, according 
to the South African delegation, this agenda item related. 

Speaking for the United States delegation in the Ad Hoe Political 
Committee, Mrs. Bolton expr ssedl opposition to policies of racial dis 

‘rimination and segregation, and stressed that progress in the field E 
race relations in the United States was being made on the basis of 
belief in the equality of man regardless ot the color of his skin. 

Regarding the South African competence resolution, Mrs. Bolton 
emphasized awareness of the serious problems in which the United 
Nations might become involved in dealing with matters such as the 
South African racial situation, if the domestic jurisdiction provision 
of the United Nations Charter were not constantly kept in mind. She 
told the Committee: 


“The United States has observed with increasing concern the tendency of the 
General Assembly to place on its agenda subjects the international character 
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of which is doubtful. In our view, this presents a problem of increasing concern 
for the Organization. The United States holds that thi 

careful consideration by all member governments in preparing for the Charter 
Review Conference.” 


Mrs. Bolton added: 


s problem deserves most 


“Some members of the United N ons, in pa ilar the Union of South Africa 
have contended most earne y that unde! eC] ter the Assembly cannot even 
discuss the present iten They re ( Art 2 
part: ‘Nothing contained in the present ¢ rie rize tl { ed 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essen ly hin the domestic iris 
diction of any state Many l ed N ons Members ud the 
United States, d . e sucl ext! ( t ffect of At e 2, |} 
graph 7. We are, at the same time, kee iwiare of the serious problen i 
which the Organization may become involved, in dealing th matters of this 
character, if it does not constantly keep in mind the domestic jurisdiction provi 


sion of the Chart 


“Many members,” Mrs. Bolton remarked, “consider that the whole 


apartheid program of t le Government of the t on of South Afri Le 
iMiposes an inferior status on large numbers of the pop lation 
violation of the human 1 o| ts provislols ¢ i the Charter. she cau 
tioned that: 

“Actions taken within the frame k of these pre ons—if their effect 
be constructive require the exer e oO the |} h t degree of responsibility 
We must act with greatest care and circumspection so as not to blight the pros 


pects of steady and wholesome growth for this new element in international 
relations.” 


The opinion was expressed by Mrs. Bolton, for the United States 
delegation, that when eritical human rights problems within a par- 
ticular country were being considered, such consideration should be 
directed toward the evolution of international standards having gen- 
eral application. ‘The general conclusions reached could be stated as 
objectives which each member should pursue in the human rights field. 

In voting on the two resolutions, the United States opposed the 
South African delegation’s resolution since it precluded even discus- 
sion by the General Asst mbly ot the South A {1 ical apartheid police Cs. 
That resolution was rejected by the Committee by 7 to 42, with 7 
abstentions. 

The l7-power resolution was adopted by the Committee by a vote 
of 37 to 10, with 9 abstentions, and subsequently by the Assembly by 
38 to 11, with 11 abstentions. The United States abstained in the 
votes on the 17-power resolution because it questioned the wisdom of 
continuing the Special Commission provided for in the resolution, and 
in addition because the resolution also raised questions of principle 
regarding policies of racial discrimination in relation to the human 
rights objectives of the Charter. 


3. WORK OF THE SECOND COMMITTEE—ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
MATTERS 


Chairman , H. BE. Mr. Leo Mates (Yugoslavia 

Vice Chairman- : Mr. Ernest G. Chauvet (Haiti) 

I its Sea detccleacesniin ae ahhtateccteiel ina siiadieasite Mr. Omar Haliq (Saudi Arabia 
sMr. James D. Zellerbach 

Ftt Ge ee ree | Mr. Henry Ford, II. 


During the 41 meetings it held in the eighth session of the General 
Assembly, the Second Committee was concerned largely with the prob- 
lem of assisting the economic development of the underdeveloped 


United States delegates__ 
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countries, and, in particular, with the proposal to establish a special 
fund for this purpose within the framework of the United Nations. 
Eight resolutions relating to this general problem were adopted by the 
Assembly on the recommendation of the Committee, including resolu- 
tions on technical assistance programs, a resolution embodying a dec- 
laration by member states to consider devoting to an international 
fund for economic development a part of the savings obtained through 
multilateral worldwide disarmament; a resolution providing for a 
number of United Nations activities during 1954 with respect to the 
proposal to establish an international development fund; resolutions 
on a proposal to establish an International Finance Corporation and 
on the problems of international private investment; and a resolution 
on economic assistance to Libya. In addition, the Second Cominittee 
made recommendations concerning the United Nations program of 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea. 

a. Technical assistance programs 

The initial act ivity of the Second Committee dealt with the technical 
assistance programs and resulted in the unanimous adoption by both 
the Committee and the General Assembly of two resolutions on this 

ubject. 
(1) Public administration 

‘The first resolution (see pp. 144, 303), hich had been recommended 
by the Economic and Social Council, redefined the objectives and 
terms of reference of the program for technical assistance in public 
administration which had been inaugurated during the Third General 
Assembly. Since the passage of the earlier resolution, the program in 
public administration assistance had changed materially in scope and 
method, the promotion and improvement of regional and national 
training systems having replaced the idea of an international training 
center at United Nations headquarters. 

(2) Expanded program for economic development of underdeveloped 
countries 

The second resolution (see pp. 144, 302) related to the “Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance for the Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries.” This resolution declared that results 
demonstrated “the important contribution” made by the program, rec- 
ommended wider dissemination of information about the program in 
order that it could play an increasingly effective role in the achieve- 
ment of higher standards of living for peoples of underdeveloped 
areas, and urged the prompt payment of contributions pledged by 
members of the United Nations. 

The United States position was expressed in the Second Committee 
by Mr. Ford, who told the delegates that: 

“We know that the existence of vast depressed areas is a heavy drag upon the 
whole world economy. The American people, who have experienced the benefits 
of a vigorous and prosperous economy, have a real stake in the development of 
similar situations abroad. We are not interested in exploiting anybody. We are 
interested in the mutual advantages which flow from an unfettered exchange of 


skills, goods and ideas with other peoples. This is neither altruism nor imperial- 
ism—it is simply enlightened self-interest.” 


b. Economic development of underdeveloped countries 
The Second Committee reported three additional resolutions unani- 
mously, subsequently approved without opposition in the General 


— 
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Assembly, dealing with various aspects of problems concerning the 
economic development of the underdeveloped countries. These reso- 
lutions related to the question of establishn g a sper ial international 
fund for economic development, to the creation of a proposed Inter 
national Finance Corporation, and to the subject of greater utilization 
of private capital from external sources. 

(1) Additional development through savings made possible by worldwide 

disarmament 

In the first of these, Resolution A (see pp. 192, 304), the General 
Assembly associated itself with President Eisenhower’s call to wor! 
for worldwide disarmament so that the world’s resources could be used 
for constructive purposes. Forty-four nations jomed in declaring 
that, when sufficient progress has been made in worldwide disarma 
ment, they will ask their people to devote a portion of the resources 
so saved to an international fund for economic development. 


(2) Question of a special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 

The To Resolution B (see pp. 19%, 504). provided for a furthe) 
study of a proposal to create a special United Nations Fund for 
Economic De ve lopment. The establis shment ot ich a fu d has come 
to be reas arded by pri ic tic: ally all of the Wt cle rele ‘veloped countri il 
the most important way in which the United Nations could assist 
their development. They support and acknowledge the importance of 
the technical assistance programs of the United Nations, but regard 
them as only a first step in assisting their economic development. 
They also acknowledge and express gratitude for the bilateral grant 
programs of the United States, but believe that even larger amounts 
of grant assistance are necessary and that, for various reasons, this 
should be made available through an international development fund. 

The position of the United States on the proposed ee 
development fund was made clear to the Second Committee by Mr. 


Zellerbach, who declared: 


“First, we are fully alive to the urgent need fe iproved living standard 
large parts of the world, and we shall continue to support the efforts of the 
underdeveloped countries to achieve hetter conditions of life Second, we are 


not now prepared to make any contribution to a new international development 
fund, and we do not believe that any further steps can usefully be taken at tl 
time looking to the establishment of such a fund. Third, we should concentrate 
our efforts at the present time on making more effective use of existing programs 
and sources of financing economic development. Finally, we strongly desire to 
join with all countries in a sincere effort to lift the burden of armaments and to 
join with them in making available a portion of the savings from disarmament to 
an international fund for economic development.” 

Mr. Zellerbach pointed out that in the Act for International De 
velopment, the Congress had declared— 
“it is the policy of the United States to aid the efforts of the peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas to develop their resources and improve their working 
conditions.” 
He added that in translating these words into deeds, the United States, 
since World War II, had made available more than $6 billion to 
underdeveloped areas in loans, grants and technical assistance, not 
including our paid-in subscription to the International Bank of $635 
million, and not including that part of our contributions to the var- 
ious programs of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
which, directly or indirectly, have helped improve economic and 
social conditions in underdeveloped countries. 
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Mr. Zellerbach also cited the fact that the 83d Congress recently 
appropriated some S600 million for economic and technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas during the current fiscal year. 

\iter met tioning these concrete examp les of United States’ con- 
ied interest, Mr. Zellerbach expla ined the opposition of the United 
tt delegati n to the proposed specia il U nited N: ations I und for 
Keconom Deve lopment. Ile referred to the extreme ly heavy tax 
burdens borne by the Americat peop le, which have been even higher 
than during Saperony Bein r Il, and th e pressing need to discontinne defi 
eit fin ancing and bring our national budget into balance. He also 
inted out that no other country to which a deve lopment fund must 
ook for significant effective contributions is prepared or in a position 
to make such contributions, and that it 1s not realistic to expect that the 
subst intial resources now be hye made available bilaterally for eco- 
nomic development would be turned over to a new international fund. 


He said: 


“Finally, we feel it would bea sham for the United Nations to create the frame 
work of an international development fund without sufficient substance to enable 
tto doa real job.” 


Faced by the firm refusal of the United States and most other devel- 
ope | countries to contribute, the Assembly refrained from pressing 
for action on this matter. The resolution as unanimously approved 
simply pro vides for further study of the question and its inclusion 
for consideration at the ninth session of the General Assembly. 

(3) Question of establishing an International Finance Corporation and the 
importance of finding means to stimulate flow of external private 
~~ to the underdev veloped countrie 8 


The th Resolution C (in three parts, see pp. 193.506), relates to 
the Seimei establishment of an International Finance Corporation ; 
to the question of international private investment as a means of ac- 
celer ating the development of underdeve lop ved countries, and to study 
by the Economie and Social Couneil of the effect of pri ice fluctuations 
11 i. mary commodities on the finane ‘ine of econ iomie development of 
un a rdeve lope ve coun tries, 

(a) Prop osal to establish an International Finance Corporati 10n..— 
Phis proposal, made in 1951 by a group of American private citizens, 
would establish an international agency to make equity investments in 
inderdeveloped countries _ to extend loans to private enterprise in 
such areas without requiring guaranties of repayment from the local 
government, as is the ease 2 loans by the International Bank. 

During the debate in the Second Committee, Mr. Zellerbach pointed 
out that two very helpful reports on the proposed International 
Finance Corporation had been prepared by the International Bank, 
vhich, at the request of the Economie and Social Council, was con- 
tinuing both its analysis of the proposal and its exploration of the 
matter with its member governments. Mr. Zellerbach declared: 

“The sig ye States supported this request of the Council and we would not, 
therefore, be able to support language at this time which would appear to pre- 
judge the eventual findings of the Bank in this matter.” 

Part I of Resolution C, which dealt with this question, took no posi- 
tion on the proposal but requested the International Bank to continue 
its study and analysis of the possibilities of such a new international 
agency. It also provided that countries which had not yet come to any 
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conclusion as to the desirability of establishing such a new institution 
should have until mid-1954 before the matter would again be considered 
in the United Nations. 

(b) The role of private investment——In adopting part II of Resolu- 
tion C, the Assembly emphasized the desirability and importance of 
international private investment and instructed the Economic and 
Social Council to make recommendations to the next Assembly on 
how the United Nations could best act to encourage it. 

This retrieved somewhat the position taken by the Seventh General 
Assembly when it adopted the resolution relating to the nationalization 
of natural resources, which had been opposed by the United States 
because it failed to recognize any reciprocal responsibility toward 
private investors, 

The United States emp! 1asis on the importance of en 1couraging the 
international flow of private investment for de velopme nt has been re- 
ceived with considerable reservation, reflecting such attitudes as fear 
of exploitation by foreign interests, aaa pre ferences for govern- 
mental as against private enterp! ise, and a feeling that only vigorous 
action by capital exporting countries to make foreign investment at- 
tractive through tax incentives, and so forth, can be effective. 

Speaking as the United States delegate in the Second Committee on 
this subject, Mr. Zellerbach pon ted out: 

“In my judgment as a businessman, the principal reason why American capital 
has failed to move abroad in greater volume is the lack of an atmosphere of 
mutual contidence. Confidence that he will receive fair treatment is essential 
if the private investor is to pioneer and take risks. He must be satisfied that if 
he is successful he will not be deprived of the results of his enterprise 

(c) Efe t of commodity pric fluctuations on financing of economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries —The third part of 
Resolution €C recognized the IMIpol ance of price fluctuations in the 
terms of trade and the effect of these fluctuations on the fina ne of 
the economic development of the underdeve oped countries, and re- 
quested the Economie and Soeial Counc | to consider and report to 
the ninth session of the General Assembly on the report prepared on 
this subject by a group of ex} erts appointed pursuant to an Assembly 
resolution of December 21, 1952. 





ee Korean reconstruction 

With the Soviet bloe abstainin oO, the Second Committee and the 
General Assembly otherwise unanimously adopted a resolution (see 
pp. 195, 307) on the work of the United Nations Korean Reconstrue- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). 

The Agent General of UNKRA, Lt. Gen. John B. Coulter, warned 
the Second Committee that the Agency’s activities in the reconstrue- 
tion of Korea are threatened by lack of funds. After hearing the 
Agent General’s report, the Committee began consideration of the 
resolution, which notes with concern that sufficient funds are not avail- 
able to carry out the reconstruction programs and urges all govern- 
ments to give ee consideration to the prompt payment of 
pledges already made, or to the making of contributions if they have 
al already taken such sation. It requests the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds to undertake negotiations with govern- 
ments regarding their pledges to UNKRA. 

Speaking for the United States in the Second Committee, Mr. Ford 
declared that the Republic of Korea needed the financial assistance 
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of the United Nations and that delay was dangerous. He pointed out 
that the emergency relief program set up by the Security Council 
had prevented mass stat vation and the spread of epidemic clisease. 

The United States, Mr. lord recalled, had contributed $366.5 mil- 
lion and the other United Nations governments $17,559,000; more- 
over, in addition, 32 voluntary agencies, representing 15 countries, 
supplied $35 million worth of relief and rehabilitation supplies. 

He pointed out that UNKRA/’s program for 1954 will cost. $85 
million and for 1955. $110 million. The United States contributions, 
Mr. Ford remarked, had been around 75 percent of the funds advanced 
Inste id of the 65 perce! t we had pledged. Furthermore, he informed 
the Committee, the United States is currently providing $58 million 
for the civilian emergency relief program in Korea under the Unified 
Command. 

After the cease fire order in Korea. the United States Congress 
made available $200 million for a program of United States bilateral 
economic assistance to Korea, which program included goods, services, 
and capital investments. 

Mr. Ford emphasized that the United States expected to continue 

din Korea, but said: 

rhe rate at which our contributions in the joint program will actually be made 
iVailable, of course, depends on the rate of payments of other countries. We are 
definitely committed to the concept of cooperative action.” 

The following table shows the contributions made to date by the 
United States and other United Nations members for relief and re- 


construction in Korea: 


External economic aid to Korea, fiscal years 1946-54 


As of ( As of June 
). 1954 
T err 
GARIOA (G { Ox iA 
i 4 ST] wv WW $6. 000. 000 
year 1947 13, 000, 000 93. 000. 000 
#48 113. 000, 000 113. 000. 000 
49 (admi ter t ECA 144, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 
A (Econor Cooper n Administrati | il vear 19 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
I ( R 
‘ AS 9 wn ww) 275, 000, 000 
R26, 665 58. 000. 000 
but I KRA (I N I I 
A 
} ] \ r 152 5, 7A ww) A "S00 000 
1954 WO. OK 7 AD, 700, 000 
A (FT OF Ad 
4 35. 475. 000 200, 000, 000 
I s. Government 866. 051, 665 1, 100, 450, 000 
7% ‘ 2.778. 937 30, 000, 000 
III. Other na 
( ernment 
lo UNKRA in eas} 22. 437, 109 (3) 
Contributior kir 1, 931, 600 3 
Nor ernmental agenci 37, 328 1, 500, 000 
IV. Specia i agencies 
International Labor Office, 1 Refugee O rat 
UNESCO, WHO, UNICH 36, 683 4, 000, 000 
League of Red ¢ ) Ot 145, 690 21, 000, 000 
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d. Assistance to Libya 

The former Italian colony of Libya became an independent nation 
on December 24, 1951. Mr. Henry Ford, II, speaking for the United 
States in the Second Committee, pointed oat. * “The successful estab- 
lishment of the sovereign and independent State of Libya is an achieve- 
ment in which the people of Libya and the United Nations can take 
justifiable pride.” 

Mr. Ford added that in the long run the maintenance and strength- 
ening of Libya’s unity and independence may largely depend upon 
the progress made toward developing the resources of that country 
and providing a better life for its people. He said: 

“This is a task whose magnitude and complexity we here can only begin to 
appreciate. ** * It is graphically described in the Fifth Report of the Technical! 
Assistance Board. This report tells us that on the achievement of independence 
there was in Libya only one lawyer and not a single Libyan physician and almost 
no skilled staff for public service, for industry or commerce.” 

Mr. Ford mentioned that the United States would continue its policy 
of extending direct technical assistance to Libva, which for the two 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 had amounted to over $3 million, and which 
during the fiscal year 1954 was expected to amount to an addi- 
tional $114 million. 

In response to the desire of some member countries, especially the 
Arab States, to place all the available facilities of the United Nations 
at the disposal of countries wishing to extend financial assistance to 
Libya through that organization, the Second Committee approved 
a resolution (see pp. 194, 307), later unanimously adopted by the 
Assembly without objection, which makes the necessary arrangements 
for such use of United Nations facilities by countries desiring to 
assist Libya. It does not, however, preclude continued bilateral 
sistance to Libya. 

e. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chs. II and I11) 

Chapters IT and ITT of the Report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (A/2430, 2447), relating to general economic questions and the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries, were referred to 
the Second Committee for its consideration and notation. 

During the debates on the report, the Soviet delegate declared that 
there were growing signs of a depression in the Western countries and 
spoke of economic progress in the Communist countries. 

Mr. Ford promptly replied that the true facts concerning the — 
perity of the American economy could be found in the free America 
press and in the daily life of New York. The Soviet representatives, 
he said, were so well aware of the realities of the situation that in 
another committee they had put forward American ability to pay as 
an argument against reduction of the United States contribution to 
the United Nations’ budget. 

Mr. Ford also declared, in answer to Soviet charges on the subject, 
that American businessmen preferred a full peace economy to a de- 


fense ora war economy. They did not fear that an economic collapse 
would follow euts in de fense e xpendi tures because the United States 
economy could very easily stand such cuts. If necessary, he added, 


the Federal authorities could go into the building of houses, schools, 
and roads, and also reduce taxes. 
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1. WORK OF THE THIRD COMMITTEE—SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND 
CULTURAL MATTERS 


Chairmar _.. Dr. G. F. Davidson (Canada ) 
Vice Chairman Senorita Minerva Bernardino (Dominican Re- 
public). 
Rapporteur Mr. Abdul Rahman Pazhwak (Afghanistan). 
Ho. James F Byrne ~ 
United States delegates Dr. Charles W. Mayo 


Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
During the 60 meetings held by the Third Committee in the eighth 
he » Gener i] Assembly, the work of the Committee centered 


f t 
; ¥ ae PB ware ht . 
around eight agenda items covering the Tollowing subjects: 


Qf ono 
Promoting er wilaan wii the rights of women 

Prevention of discrimination and protectiol of minorities 

Deve lopment ot pol tical rights of women 

Concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nation 
and the specialized agencies 

Work of the Office of the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees 

Report of the Economie and Social Couneil (Chapters [LV and V) 

Evidence of existence of forced labor 

Py icetul solution of t] proble n ot pI oners of war 


Technical assistance in promoting and safeguarding the rights of women 
1) wine its 1955 session, the Commission on the Status ot Women 
Uneatl mously adopted A resolution recommending that the recretary 


General be authorized to render technical assistance in helping states 


to promote and afeguard the ] ohts or women. bie United state 
ipported this resolution in the Economie and So ial Council, where 
It was ipproved by a vote ot 54 to none, With D eine 


| he | hird ‘omm tree cle voted two meetings to dis ‘usSsIOnN OT a SIMI1- 


] adratt olution (see pp. 145, 510), ubmitted by ¢ uba, Dominieat 
i bhie, and Pakistan. Speaking “gj the United States Delegation, 
Mrs. Lord ealled attention to the fa that certain needs for the im 
provement of the status of Women were not met by the programs in 


l 

operation, particularly in the revision of laws and practices regarding 
Pp by lic SPTVICeS, inheritai ce, property right 5 and the right S ot married 
women, espec ially in relation to their children. She pointed out that 
the considerations which had to be t: iken into account in such revision 
were ee ‘ntly complex and what was required was a careful analysis 
of ‘partic ular situations and of changes which have to be made to 
meet ae needs. 

Mrs. Lord expressed the behef of the United States Delegation 
that it would be useful and appropriate to authorize the Secretary 
General to provide services to assist governments in promoting and 
safeguarding ~ digi ts of women, and pointed out that while those 
services would | idered only in response to requests from a par- 
ticular government, it should be possib le for them to be rendered on a 
cooperative basis to several vovernments. 

The Secretary General informed the Committee that this assistance 
could be provided, for the year 1954 at least, without additional ex- 
penditure, and that experience would later indicate whether additional 
funds would be necessary. 

The resolution was adopted in the Third Committee by 39 (United 
States) to none, with 14 abstentions, and in the General . ‘eae ie by 
47 (U nited States) to none. with 13 abstentions. : ‘ 
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b. Technical assistance in the fields of prevention of discrimination and protec- 
tion of minorities 

The Third Committee, after several d ys of debate, adopted a reso- 
lution (see pp 143. 310). authorizine the Secretarv General to render, 
at the request of member states, technical advice and other services to 
assist governments in the eradication of discrimination and the protec- 
tion of minorities. Phe resolution was adopted in committee by oO 
(United States) to none, with 18 abstentions, and in the Ass¢ mbly by 
41 (United States) to none, with 16 abstentions. 

This resolution was submitted in the Third Committee by Keuador, 
Haiti, India, Lebanon, Liberia, and the Philippines, to effectuate rec- 
ommendations originating In the Subecommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, and which had been ap 
proved subsequently by both the Commission on Human Rights and 
the Econom ‘and Social Coune I. 

Mrs. Lord, in discussing the resolution in the Third Committee, r 
marked that questions had been raised as to how the Secretary General 
could render services to assist in the preventiol of discrimination and 
the protec tion of minorities, and said that it would appear he ¢ ould do 
so in the field of administration and legislation. SI 


absence of legislation lid not miply that minority groups were perse 
cuted but, in some cases, no such le oislatio was in force becau the 
eovernments concerned had not vet succeeded in drafting it. She felt 


that they should be helped to do so. 
c. Development of political rights of women in territories where these rights 
are not fully enjoyed 
The Commission on the Status of Women has devoted a considerable 
part ot its time to considerat on of need for promoting polit | ‘al rights 
of womet in territories where these rights are not fully e) joved. 
Since the establishment of the United Nat ons, al inereasi & numvel 


i 


of women throughout the world have achieved full or partial political 


rights due, in part, to the pressure of public op nion expressed throug! 
the Commission. 

The Commission prepared and the General Assembly approved 
(during the seventh session) a Convention on the Polit al R ots 
of Women. Secretary of State Dulles announced in April, 1953, that 
the United States Government would not sien or ratifv this Conver 
tion because it does not intend to become a party to internation al econ 
ventions which deal with economic and social matters traditionally 
within its domestic jurisdiction. 

The Third Committee adopted a resolution (see pp. 145. 311) by 53 
(United States) to none, with | abstention. sul sequently Approve cl In 
the General Assembly by 59 to none, recommending that states take 
all necessary measures, particularly educational and legislative meas 
ures, leading to the development of the political rights of women In 
all territories in which women do not enjoy full political rights, in 
cluding Trust and Non-Self-Governinge Territories. 

The delegates of Byelorussia and the Ukraine attacked the United 
States for allegedly failing to give women equal rights in economic, 
social, and political fields. Mrs. Lord replied that most of these 
charges had nothing to do with political rights of women and pointed 
out that in a memorandum submitted by the Secretary General the 
United States was listed as one of the countries “where women may 
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vote in all elections on an equal basis with men.” She also pointed out 

that women in the United States played an active part in national, 

state, and local elections. 

d. Concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies 

One of the major problems in the economic and social field has been 
the avoidance of duplication between activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The Economic and Social Council has 
madea special effort to coordinate work in these fields and to set priori- 
ties for programs. 

In 1951, the General Assembly requested the Economic and Social 
Council to examine the social activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. The Secretary General, in consultation with 
the heads of the specialized agencies, produced a comprehensive report 
entitled “Program of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field 
of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies.” The Social Com- 
mission, and later the Economic and Social Council, reviewed this 
report and recommended that the General Assembly adopt a draft 
resolution which called attention to certain general principles of 
action and listed a number of projects on which effort should be 
concentrated. ‘ 

A resolution was sponsored in the Third Committee by Ecuador, 
the Philippines, the United States, and Yugoslavia, thanking the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for the careful manner in which it had 
carried out the Assembly’s request. The resolution also noted with 
appre ination the program of practical action adopted by the Council: 
and requested the Council to keep the program under review; to con- 
sider, 1f appropriate, further practical measures; and to report, as 
appropl inte, to the General Assembly. 

Speaking for the United States delegation in support of the resolu- 
tion, Dr. Mavo said that it— 

“recognizes that economic development and social development go hand in hand 
and that in selecting projects to be financed by the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies this interrelationship should be borne in mind; that projects should 


be concerted with development plans of the beneficiary governments; and that 


projects should yield early and permanent results to a maximum number of 
people.” 


He added that the resolution sets forth clearly— 


“the projects where concentration is necessary, including improvement of food 
distribution and dietary practices, strengthening of national health services, and 
other projects 

A number of delewations objected to any phraseology expressing 
thanks or appreciation, on the eround that the Eeonomic and Social 
Council had merely carried out a directive of the General Assembly. 
The co-sponsors of the draft resolution and sponsors of amendments 
later agreed upon a revised text submitted by Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Lebanon, the Philippines, Svria, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union proposed a series of four amendments which 
would insert far more detailed reference to medical services, social 
security measures, education, and health. The committee rejected the 
first three of these amendments by large votes, but it accepted the 
fourth Soviet amendment, inserting the following new paragraph: 
“Improve the situation with respect to health, education and social welfare 
in the Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories.” 
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The vote was 28 to 13 (Administering Authorities, China, Greece, 


Norway, Sweden, South Africa), with 10 abstentions. The resolu 
tion as a whole, as amended (see pp. 14 tf, 3511)., was then adopted in the 
committee by 38 (United States) to none, with 11 abstentions. It 


was adopted in the General Assembly by 45 (United States) to none, 
with 12 abstentions. 
e. Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

Millions of persons were left homeless, especially in Europe, after 
World War II. A large proportion of these refugees and displaced 
persons were cared for and returned to their homes by the governments 
of the Allied Powers, UNRRA, and nongovernmental organizations. 
To assist and resettle the remainder, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization (IRO) was created in 1947. By 1951, when it was liqui- 
dated, the [RO had resettled over 1 million refugees. 

Although the largest portion of the refugee problem had been solved 
by 1950 there still remained thousands of refugees in various parts of 
the world who continued to require protection and assistance. To 
meet their needs the General Assembly ir. 1950 took two major actions. 

It created the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for a 3-year period, based upon a statute which defined his 
powers and functions. Great care was taken to define the term “refu- 
vee” as precisely as possible in order to insure that the United Nations 
would not become overburdened with the so-called “internal” refugees 
or with new groups of refugees created in the future. The Assembly 
elected Dr. J. van Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands) as High Commis- 
sioner. 

The General Assembly also convened a conference to conclude a Con 
vention relating to the status of refugees, in order that the countries 
most directly concerned could agree upon a common set of standards 
for the protection of refugees. The Assembly likewise adopted a 
definition of the term “refugee” which it recommended for inclusion 
in the Convention. The United States participated in this phase of 
the Assembly’s work and in the conference held in 1951, although it 
made clear that it did not intend to become a party to the Conventio 
since refugees are already accorded equal rights in this country. 

(1) Continuation of the Office of the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees 

The General Assembly was required at its recent session to decide 
whether to continue the Office of High Commissioner and, if so, under 
what terms. The Economic and Social Council recommended that 
the office be continued for 5 years and this recommendation was 
corporated into a draft resolution submitted by Belgium, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, and Uruguay. The draft 
resolution reaflirmed the statute and continued the office for 5 years, 
with a review of the situation by the General Assembly in 1957. Since 
the United States regarded the statute as obsolete and ambiguous in 
certain respects, the United States delegation submitted an amendment 
by which the Assembly would not “reaflirm” the statute but would con- 
tinue the office “on the basis of the statute.” This was accepted by 
the sponsors. 

Dr. Mayo spoke in the Third Committee in support of the proposal 
for continuation and endorsed the work of the High Commissioner. 
He urged that the High Commissioner give primary attention to legal 
and administrative protection and not overextend his operations by 
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engaging in more ambitious projects. Many other delegations voiced 
similar support of the High Commissioner. The Soviet bloc, how 
ever, made its usual attack on the High Commissioner and on the 
Western Powers. 

The unfounded Soviet charges included assertions that the United 
States made a profit from retugees who come to the United States. 


] 
hy led Dr. Mayo to say 


Che Soviet representative also made an interesting statement, as I understood 
him, about the alleged profit that my Government makes from refugees who come 
to this country. He asserted that it costs $299 to resettle a refugee here, and 


that this $299 is recovered in 8 years by my Government through income taxes. 





Now, Mr. Chairman, if this is true, it means that a refugee in this country pays 
Federal income tax of $100 for each of the first 3 years he is here. And that 
‘ s that, if he is a single man with no dependents, he receives a gross income 
of $1,200 in each of those 8 years. $1,200 a year perhaps does not sound very 
i ir, but compares favorably to the average per capita income of about 
$1,500 this country and is a pretty good income for a refugee who may have 
bad no income at all in a refugee camp somewhere in Europe If the refugee 
is o1 1 8 is many of them are, his income actually exceeds the national 
agricultural average of S925. $1,200 a year might look like quite a fortune 
not only to the tens of thousands of refugees in those camps, but also to the 
millic of persons who are condemned to forced labor in the concentration 
cal of the Soviet Union, or even to the average Soviet citizen who, according 
to the | i Nat spublication on National and Per Capita Incomes in Seventy 
Countrics in 1949, receives only S308 per year 


We have already heard a vreat deal in this Committee, Mr. Chairman, about 
the alleged achievements that have been made in the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, 


the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and Poland in advancing the status of women and 


in promoting social welfare. Perhaps I might ask the representatives of these 
countries, Mr. Chairman, why, if their countries have created such a ‘paradise’ 
n ¢ | housands upon thousands of their fellow countrymen risk their lives 


‘ry year to escape from their ‘paradise’ to become refugees in search of 
liberty in a free world? The task of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees would be much easier if these Governments did not—through tyranny 


ind persecution—drive their fellow citizens to the desperate gamble of trying 
to escape to liberty and freedom through the barbed-wire boundaries of slavery.” 


a e res ution (see pp. 149. 9) wa adopted hy 135 to 5 (Soviet 
b] Cc). W th | abstentions in the Committee, ana by 7 to 5 (Soviet 
I OC), W ith 3 abstentions in the General Assembly. 


(2) Work of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
\ second resolution (see pp. 142.309) o1 the substant ve work of the 
High Commissioner was introduced by Belgium, Brazil. Col 
Det mark, Netherlands, Norway. and the United Kingdom. This 
resolution invited the High Cemmissioner to concern himself in par 


1 
ombla, 


ticular with refugees in need of emergeneyv aid and those still living 

IPs ¢ appealed to governments to inte nsify their efforts to pro 
mote solutions of the refugee problem; and expressed the hope that 
appro} riate consultations ould take pl ice between the Hieh Com- 
missioner and interested organizations. 


Th s resolution was adopted by Lo to 5 (Soviet bloc). with 3 ab ten 
tions, in the Third Committee, and by {8 to 5 (Soviet bloc), with 4 
abstentions, in the General Assembly. 


f. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chs. IV and V) 


(1) Studies on internal migration 

During the debates of the Population Commission on problems of 
migration, several representatives had expressed the view that internal 
migration, that is, population movements within a country, constituted 
an important factor in the economie and social development of many 
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mendation of the Population Commission, recommended that the mem- 
ber states give special attention to the problem of internal migration 
and invited them to Improve statistical information on this subject. lt 
was recommended that the secretary General aid those member states 


countries, The Ie ‘OHOHILEC and Social Couneil, acting upon a recoln- 


which request technical assistance pertaining to internal migration. 

Brazil, Indonesia, Mexico, and Peru introduced a draft resolution 
noting the Economic and social Council resolution with satisfaction 
and INnVIting the Economie and Social Counel, collaboration with 


the International Labor Organization and other interested agencies, to 
develop a program of studies on internal migration. This draft reso- 


lution received general s Ipport in the Committee, but 16 was attacked 


by the Soviet bloe on the grounds that internal nugration fell exelu- 
sively within the cle miestl jurisd ection of member states. A | oO itly 
revised text (see pp. 170,512), taking into account the comments dm 
ne the debate which occup ed only a single meeting, was ibmitted 
by the sponsors and adopted by 1) (United States) to 5 (Soviet bloc), 
with 5 abstention . lhe resol tioh was late dopted in the Gre ral 
\ sembly by 19 (United State too (So0V et bloc). Ww fire abstention 

(2) Recognition and enforcement abroad of maintenance obligations 

The problem of the enforcement abroad of maintenance obligations 
Was one which had been considered by the League ot Nations. It in- 
volves the problem of requin hg a person | ne in one country to com- 


ply with his legal obligation to maintain dependents living in another 
country. In the absence of bilateral treaties or multilateral arrange 
ments, it becomes difficult and expensive To mpel the perso lin 
one COUNTY to comply with hy ~ obligatio 5 tow ird depe cle its living 
elsewhere. 

This problem was considered in the S cial Commission. The Secre 
tary General requested the International Institute for the Unification 
of Private Law to resume a study it had begun before the war at the 


suogestion of the League of Nations. That study had led to the prepa 


ration of a draft convention which the Secreta \ General s bn tted 
to the Social Commission at its 1951 session. The Economic and S il 
Council later requested the Secretary General to prepare a wo 
ing draft of a model convention or model reciprocal law, taking into 
consideration the dratt convention submitted to the Social Con LLISSI¢ 
and comments received from governments, specialized agencies, and 
nongovernmental organ itions, and to convene a Committee of Ex 
perts to draft the text of a model convention or law on the ba of 
this working draft. 

In August 1952, the Committee of Experts prepared two interna 
tional instruments—a draft convention « t| ecovery a L of 
claims for mainte! mice, a ta draft of a model convention on ¢ orce 
ment abroad of maintenance orders. The Economic and S it ¢ 
ell postponed consideration of this quest on from ts loth session 


(spring, 1953) to its 17th session (spring, 195+). 

A draft resolution was submitted by Brazil, Denmark, Greece, 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, requesting the Economic and So- 
cial Couneil to cdo its utmost to complete work on this question in order 
that it might report on the results to the General Assembly at its next 
regular session. A number of delegations, including the United 
States, expressed support of the draft resolution, but there was con- 
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siderable criticism of any rigid time limit in view of the already heavy 
agenda of the Economic and Social Council. After some discussion, 
the co sponsors Inserted the words as 1 i possible” after the word “ecom- 
plete” in the operative paragraph, 

The revised text (see pp. 170, 312) was then adopted by 13 ( United 
States) to none, with 6 abstentions, by the Third Committee, and 48 
(United States) to none, with 7 abstentions, in the General Assembly. 


(3) The Social Commission 

Under Article 68 of the Charter, the Economic and Social Council 
established a number of functional and regional commissions. On 
several occasions it has reviewed the structure, composition, and sched- 
ule of these commissions in the interest of efficiency. In 1952 it decided 
that a number of the functional commissions, including the Social 
Commission, should meet biennially rather than annually. 

A draft resolution was submitted by Lraq, requesting the Council 
to reconsider its decision with a view to convening the Social Com- 
mission every year and to consider the expansion of the Commission’s 
membership of 18 to provide improved representation of underde- 
veloped areas and various economic and social patterns. This pro- 
posal was strongly opposed by the United States delegation and 
others on the ground that the General Assembly should not interfere 
in the supervisory functions exercised by the Economic and Social 
Council and that, in any case, biennial meetings will improve the 
efficiency of the Social Commission and the Secretariat by providing 
for more thorough preparation of documentation. 

The United States delegation opposed the proposal to enlarge the 
membership on three grounds: 

The Charter provid led that the Council itself should have 18 
members and it would be impossible for the Council to ex- 
pand a subsidiary commission to membership beyond that 
number; 

Any expansion of the present membership of 18 would lead 
to inefficient operations; and 

The present membership adequately reflected the differing so- 
cial and cultural patterns in the world. 

Toward the end of the fourth meeting of the Third Committee de- 
voted to this subject, Canada introduced a procedural resolution in 
viting the Economie and Social Council, in its review of the organ- 
ization of its functional commissions, to consider the proposals con- 
tained in the Traqi draft resolution and later amendments, as well 
as the records of the debate in the General Assembly. 

The Soviet Union proposed amending the Canadian draft resolu- 
tion to include a reference to Article 61 of the Charter, limiting the 
membership of the Economic and Social Council to 18. This was 
adopted by 29 (United States, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics) to 17, with 5 abstentions. The resolution, as 
amended (see pp. 170, 313), was then adopted by 45 to none, with 6 
abstentions, in the Committee, and by 51 to none, with 7 abstentions, 
in the General Assembly. 

(4) Freedom of information 

(a) General—Ever since the United Nations Charter came into 
force, the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council 
have given attention to the need for safeguarding freedom of infor- 
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mation throughout the world. Our Government and our information 
media were originally in favor of the drafting of an international 
convention for the protection of freedom of information. 

Asa result of a conference on freedom of information in 1948 and 
subsequent action by the General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council, two separate conventions emerged. ‘The first was a 
“Convention on the International Transmission of News and the Right 
of Correction,” completed in 1948. The second was a Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information. The General Assembly in 1948 approved 
the first convention, but decided not to open it for signature in view 
of the feeling of many delegations that the second convention should 
first be completed. The United States Government and American 
information media had become increasingly opposed to the Draft Con 
vention on Freedom of Information because of the number of restric 
tions on the free flow of news which it contained. A series of debate 
on this convention proved conclusively that too wide a divergence of 
views existed between the United States, with its traditional belief in 
freedom of the press, and other members of the United Nations who 
favored varying kinds of restrictions up to the extreme controls exer- 
cised by the Soviet bloc. 

In 1952, the General Assembly, over the vigorous objection of the 
U nited States, decided to split the first of the two conventions in half 
and to open for signature the portions relating to the International 
Right of Correction. Our delegation was successful, however, in 
blocking a proposal to complete the Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information by a tie vote of 23 to 23, with 8 abstentions 

In view of the continuing stalemate in this field, the Economic and 
Social Council, in the summer of 1952, turned its attention to other 
methods of fostering freedom of information. It appointed a Rap 
porteur—Mr. Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines)—to explore ai 
port on the whole subject, and requested the Secretary General to 


develop proposals for strengthening information media in unde 
developed areas. zoe Assembly, in effect, endorsed these decisions 
of the Council and requested the Council to report and to prepare 
recommendations for the next session of the Assembly. The Lopez 
report was completed in the spring of 1953, but the Economie ( 
Social Council last spring, over the objection of the United Stati 
postponed consideration of the whole subject until its next session. 

A draft resolution was submitted in the Third Committee by Chile, 
France, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay. Its preambular paragraphs recalled the two 
decisions taken by the Assembly in 1952, and expressed regret that thi 
Economic and Social Council had been unable to consider freedom of 
information at its previous session. The operative paragraphs asked 
the Council to give priority to this subject at its next session and to 
take into account the views expressed at the 1952 and 1953 sessions of 
the Assembly; they also requested the Secretary General to complete 
the re port on concrete action for deve lopme nt of information facilities 
in underdeveloped regions, as previously requested by the Assembly. 

Turkey and Afghanistan submitted ame ndments, the most im- 
ports ant of which was an Afghan proposal that the General Assembly 

reaffirm” all of its decisions on freedom of information at the 1952 
ntiage 


40872—54——_6 
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The mponaors of the draft resolution and the amendments, in an 
informal working group, prepared a revised text. The United St ates 
delegation refused, however, to accept the Afghan proposal t o “re- 
affirm” all of the 1952 resolutions because it considered cert: un parts 
of them obsolete and because it had strongly op yposed one of them, 
Resolution 634 (VII). on “Question of False or Distorted Informa- 
ton ” 

\fter Afghanistan finally withdrew its amendment in the Com- 

tt . the revised text see pp. 170, 313) was adopted DY a vote of 42 

none, With 6 abstentions, by the Committee, and \ 53 to none, with 
6 abstentions, in the Plenary. 

Draft code of ethics. ‘ The General Assembly at its 1952 session 
col iered — p roblem of completing a “Draft International Code of 
i tl ( ; Will 1 had been arawh up I\ the Subcomm sslOn On Freedom 

f In format hh and of the Press. The Assembly adopted a resolution 
requesting the : Besvetary General, if a representative group of infor- 
mation enterprises and of national and international professional 
LSSOCLALIONS expresses a desire to do SO, TO cooperate W ith it In organ- 
zing an international professional conference for the purpose of 
a loptu ra final text ot an Inter il onal Code of Ethi 5. 

\t this session, the Secretary General pepennn that he had com- 
minicated with over 500 information enterprises and press associa- 
Liol and had rece ived re ~P lies from 54. or W hom Zo expressed an 
interest in holding such a conference. The United States delegation 
ind others pointed out that these rep! es did not indicate that “a repre- 
entative Gro ip” cl sired to hold aconterence al cl emphasized the need 
1g the init lative to these private agencies, free ot any vovern- 
ment interference or direction. 

Saudi Arabia and Syria introduced a draft resolution (final text 


- 


on p. S14; see also p. 170), proposing that the Secretary General ad 
dres . further communication to the information enterprises and 
JI rf onal associations along the | nes of the 1952 resolution. After 
revisions were rrasecle to restrict this text to the terms ot 
resolution, it Was adopted by t+ (United States) to 5 
S.S. R.). with 5 abstentions, in the Committee, and by 49 to 5, 
tentions, in the Plenary , 


(5) Draft Covenants on Human Rights 

The Commission on Human Rights has devoted most of its nine 
essions to the drafting of international instruments for the promotion 
of human rights. After completing the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which was proclaimed by the General Assembly in 
L948, in the form of a set of standards that did not impose legal obli- 
vations on members of the United Nations, the Commission turned 
to the drafting of international treaties. 

‘The Commission began, on the initiative of the United Kingdom, 
to draft a Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, based primarily on 
those basie civil ri ve its most widely accepted throughout the world— 
iehts contained in the Constitution of the United 
States. Increasing pressure developed, especially among the under- 
developed countries, for the inclusion of economic and social rights. 
A sharp division then arose within the United Nations between those 
members, including the United States, which favored limiting the 
Covenant to civil and political rights that could be readily enforced by 


l 
i 


like the Bill 
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legislation and judicial action, and those, inc luding the Soviet Union, 
which emphasized economic and social rights which, in our view, were 
not legally enforcible, but required long-term eCOhOnrl and social 
developme nt. 

At its 1950 session, the General Assemb ly, over United States objec- 
tions, decided to include economic, social, and cultural rights in a sin- 
ole covenant. At its 1951-52 se ssion, howe ver, the Asse mb ly reverse d 
its decision and requested the Commission to ¢ omple te simult: aneously 

> draft covenants, one containing civil and political rights and the 
other containing economic, social and cultural r onts. 


During the cle velopment ot the dratt convennnts, \ivs. Frag le]iy 1). 
Roosevelt. the United State delegate at that time, warned ft] 


} ] 


United States could not accept a covenant that a (i not contain a ted 


eral-state clause, by which a Federal Government would accept | 
vation for only those rights which fell within its jurisdiet on. and 
that it would hye difficult for the United States te ecept a ) init 
vhich contained economie and social rights that could not read 
lemented by legislative and administrative action. The U) 


States delegation, moreover. supported machinery for State-to-State 
complaints in the Covenant on Civ land Polit ul Right but opp ed 
why machimery for handling ndividual petit Ons. 

In \pril 1953, Secretary of State Dulles informed the Senate . 
diciary Committee that the new administration cid not Intend to 
come a party to the draft covenants, on the ground that these covenants 
dealt. primarily with matters within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States and because the present internation . atmosphere did 
not appear conducive to using international treaties for the purpose 
of promoting human rights. Since the United States was a loval 
member of the United Nations, Mrs. Lord, the 1 nied” States repre 
sentative, was instructed to participate in the draftin 
nants during the spring session of the Commission, even though the 
United States did not intend to become a party to them. 

The texts of the two draft covenants were not before the elo} t} 


r oft the cove 


( 


session of the General Assembly because the Economic and Social 
Council had requested the Commission to complete the drafting at its 
1954 session. Egypt, however, introduced a resolution requesting 
that the Commis ion not 4 hi dle provisions relating to ter ) 1] { 
n the draft covenants. Australia then proposed a draft resolutio 
drawing the Commission’s attention to a prey ous Assembly resolu 
tion calling for the study of the question of a federal-state vuse, and 
iInvitine members, special zed agencies, and nongovernmental oren 
sations to submit their views on this subject by February 1, 1954 
After a long debate which the United States urged that a fe 
state article be included to sateguard the terests of Australia, ¢ 
ada, and other federal states, Saudi Aral 1 introduced a procedtu Ll 
proposal (see pp. 171, 514), whi i: merely transmitted the draft 
tions, amendments ,and records to the Comm SiON. Ph > was adopted 


by 40 (United States) to none, with 8 abstentions, in the Committee 
and by 50 tod (U.S.S. R.). with 2 abstention s,in the Pler ary. 

The de leg: ations of E UE ador, Kevpt, Gauatema la. Philippines, and 
U ruguay submitted a draft resolution requesting the Commission to 
Ine lude 1 in the dr: aft covenants a provisi on recognizing the right of pe- 
tition for every natural person, duly constituted saath of individuals, 
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and nongovernmental organization. Proponer nts of this proposal 
iroued that the right of petition was a vital element in any interna 
tional convention concerning human rights, while others : argued that it 
vould constitute an infringement upon domestic jurisdiction and make 
ratification difficult for many members. 

China introdueed a procedural motion (see pp. 171. 315), transmit- 
ting the draft resolution to the Commission, together with the records 
of the diseussion in the Third Committee. This was adopted by 34 
(United States) to 3, with 10 abstentions, in Committee, and by 45 to 
with 5 abstentions, in the Plenary. 

(6) Communications 

On a number of occasions the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Commission on Human Rights have considered 
what, if anything, should be done about communications received from 
individuals and organizations concerning alleged violations of human 
rights. A procedure was deve loped by which the Commission would 
not consider these communications, but by which it would receive a 
summary of those dealijg with general principles and a confidential 
list of complaints against states, a copy of each such communication 
being forwarded to the state concerned. 

Egypt introduced a draft resolution proposing that the Commission 
transmit to governments, for their comments, such communications 
as, in the opinion of the Commission, contained allegations of viola- 
tions of human rights serious enough to justify such reference and 
to transmit to the Economic and Social Council such communications, 
together with the replies of governments, as the Commission con 
sidered should be brought to the attention of the Council. 

The United States delegation and others strongly opposed the 
Egyptian draft resolution on the ground that it would overwhelm the 
Commission with the task of examining thousands of communications, 
turning the Commission into a quasi-juridical body, and damage the 
prestige of the United Nations by raising false hopes around the 
world. 


The Egyptian proposal was decisively defeated. The first opera- 
tive paragraph was rejected by 11 (U nited States, United Kingdom, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) to 26, with 12 abstentions, and 
the second operative paragr: iph was rejected by 9 (United States, 


United Kingdom. Union of Soviet Socialist Repub lies) to 26, with 13 
abstentions. 


(7) Self-determination 


In recent vears the “colonial” problem has become an increasingly 
mportant matter of controversy in the First and Fourth Committees. 
This issue has likewise become a matter of acrimonious debate under 


the subject of “self-determination” in the Third Committee. At its 
h1—52 session the Third Committee, and later the General Assem- 
L ly, adopted an article on self-determination for inclusion in the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights, as well as a recommendation that mem 
bers promote the exercise of this right, especially in Non-Self-Govern- 
ing and Trust Territories. At its 1952 session, the General Assembly 
requested the Commission on Human Rights to prepare recommenda- 
tions concerning implementation of the right of self-determination. 

The Commission on Human Rights did not have time at its session 
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last spring (1953) to consider this request. During the eighth session, 
a draft resolution was introduced in the Third Committee by 20 Arab 
Asian and Latin American delegations requesting the Commission 
to give “due priority” to this request and forwarding the records of 
the debate for the information of the Commission. 

The administering powers, including the United States, did not 
take part in the debate on the ground that this was a procedural mat 
ter that did not require any substantive comments. However, the 
United States, unlike the other administering powers, voted for the 
draft resolution (see pp. 171,315). It was adopted by a vote of 39 
for, to 8 against, with 6 abstentions, in the Committee. and by 153 to 9, 
with 5 abtsentions, in the Plenary. 

(8) Development of the work of the United Nations in the field of human 
rights 

At the time Secretary of State Dulles announced that the United 
States would not sign or ratify the draft Covenant on Human Rights, 
he instructed Mrs. Lord, the United States representative to the Com 
mission, to propose in the Commission on Human Rights that special 
attention be given to developing other methods—such as exchange of 
information, education, and technical assistance—to promoting human 
rights. Mrs. Lord subsequently introduced in the Commission three 
draft resolutions for an action program: First, annual reports by 
members on progress achieved; second, a series of studies by the 
Commission of specific aspects of human rights: and, third, use of 
technical assistance and advisory services in the whole field of human 
rights. 

The Commission had time to hold o1 ly a brief debate on the first of 
the United States draft resolutions. It recommended that the Eco 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) request the comments of gover! 
ments and specialized agencies on the three American proposals 
by ( Yectober 1. ECOSOC had adopted this recommendation but modi- 
fied the date by inclusion of the phrase “so far as possible.” 

By the time the Third Committee came to discuss human r ohts, 
relatively few comments from governments and specialized agencies 
had been received and it became apparent in the debate that many 
governments were not yet prepared to commit themselves on the United 
States proposals. Mrs. Lord (the United States delewate y. t he refore, 
after explaining in the Third Committee the American proposals and 
stating that they were designed to supplement rather than replace 


covenants, stated that our delegation would not press for a decision 
at this session. 

Keypt and the Philippines submitted a draft resolution ask ne the 
Commission on Human Rights to consider the three draft resolutions 


at its next session and to take account of the comments made by mem 
bers and specialized agencies and of the views expressed at this session 
of the Assembly. 

This draft resolution (see pp. 171, 315) was adopted by 36 to 5 
(U.S. S. R.). with 7 abstentions, in the Committee, and by 47 to 5, 
with 6 abstentions, in the Plenary. 

g. Forced labor 

From 1947 onward the United States and the United Kingdom 
took the initiative in the Economie and Social Council and the 
governing body of the International Labor Organization (ILO) in 
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irging the Soviet Union and its satellites with maintaining systems 
of forced labor by which millions of persons were compelled to work 
ohn «a . canals, ma othe) projects. Many ot these person were 
condemned to forced labor for political opposition to the regime and 
Wwitho a fair trial. In 1951 ECOSOC and the governing body ol 
the ILO decided to establish jou tly an Ad Hoe Committee to invest 
gate the existence of forced labor aus a means of pol tical coercion Oo} 


for economic purposes. 

Phe Secretary General of the United Nations and the Director Gen 
eral of tl ILO appointed three individuals to serve on the Ad Hox 
Committee: Mr. Paal Berg, former President. of the Supreme Court 
of Norway: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India): and Mr. Enrique 
Ciarcia Savan. former Minister for Foreion A tlairs of Peru (Mr. Savan 

eeded Mr. Felix Fulgencio Palavicini, whose death occurred afte! 


the first session). The Committee elected Su Ramaswaml Mudaliaa 
as Chairman. 

After a ser! of four meet Os, in which the committee examined 
evidences ind he ird w thesses, 1f 1 sued 1621) page report, This report 
made clear, ol the basis of laws and regulations, that systems of torced 
labor exist In the Soviet bloe countries on a scale such as to constitute 
1 miportant element 1 then economies and that na number of these 
countries this system 1 emploved as a means of pol tical coercion 0} 
pu shment for holding pol tical views. 

bY use the report ot the Aq Ho (‘ommittee was not published 
until late June 1953. 1 week before the opening of its Summer Sesslon, 
ECOSOC yp tpor l consideratio of the report until its spring 1954 
session. The governing board dealt briefly with the report last sun 

erona procedural basis and at its fall session on a substantive basis 


The United States requested that an item on “evidence of the exist 
ence of forced labor” be p! iced on the agel da of the recent SeSS101 
ot {| e Gye} eral \ sembly and this req est was accepted, without ob 
jection from the Soviet bloc. 

A draft resolution was submitted in the Third Committee by 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba. Greece, Pakistan, United 
K nevaom, and the United sstates. ‘| he draft resolution proposed that 
the Assembly afhirm the Importance W hich it attaches to the abolition 
of all syst ms of forced labor. invite ECOSOC and the ILO, as a 
matter of urgency, to elve early consideration to the report, request 
the Secretary General to consult with governments which have not 
provided information and request them to submit such information 
to ECOSOC, and request ECOSOC to re port to the next session of 
the General Assembly. 

This draft resolution received widespread support in the Third 
Committee and no amendments were offered to it. Mrs. Lord, in a 
strong but unprovocative statement, read sections of the report show 
ing the existence of forced labor in the Soviet countries and urged 
those countries to cooperate with the Ad Hoe Committee. The Soviet 
bloe, in replying, denied the existence ot forced labor and charged 
that inthe Unite States millions of persons were condemned to forced 
labor. 

Mrs. Lord replied in detail, showing the utter ridiculousness of the 
Soviet charges and pointed out also that in all of the legalistic argu 
ments and invective used by the Soviet bloc delegates they had not 
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made even one attempt— 


to disprove the existence ¢ forced bor enmps and ee es. of ¢ € 
with forced labor, of forced labor without the deprivation of liberty. for this 
appears in Soviet and satellite law and in the facts which have been presented 
to the world They did not atte to conceal t forced bor. « what the 
Soviet Union representative chooses to call ‘corrective labor’ is employed on a 
large scale in the interests of the « vy of the coun Phey made no attempt 
to deny two of the most condemning documents—the ¢ rective Labor Cod nd 
the Regulations of the Ukhta-Pechora Forced Labor Cam 


The draft resolution (see pp- IS, 316) was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by 36 to 5 (Soviet bloc), with 10 abstentions, and in the Plenary 
by 39 to d (Soviet bloc), with 12 abstentions. : 
h. Prisoners of war 

At the end of World War II many hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers were missing’ on the ditfers ht battlefr« hts. During the course 
of subsequent years the Western Powers repatriated those livin 
prisoners who were in their custody and accounted for those who had 
died in action or in captivity. The Soviet Union, however, contrary 
to international law, international conventions and specific agreements 
nmone the Allied Powers, failed to 1 patriate or others e account for 


those prisoners whom it held. The exact number of such prisonel 


is not known—indeed, this is the crux of the whole problem. 

In the spring of 1950 the Sov et News Agency TASS annow ed that 
all prisoners of war had been repatriated except 15,546 Germans and 
1.496 Japanese, who were still being held for war crimes or because of 


serious Illness. However. the German Government has listed over 


1.200.000 missing soldiers and 102.958 who are known to have beer 
alive in the Soviet Union between 1945 and 1953. The Japanese Gov 
ernment states that 85.045 were unrepatriated or otherwt 


counted for as of August 1, 19535. of whom 56.042 were known to be 
alive. Some 60,000 Italians and smaller numbers of other nation 
alities are also missing. 

After exhausting every other diplomatic channel, the Governments 
of Australia, United Kingdom, and the United States placed this 
item on the agenda of the 1950 session of the General Assembly. 
After a long debate the Assembly adopted a resolution which ealied 
on the Powers to act in conformity with international conventions 
and agreements to repatriate or otherwise account for prison r= mm 
their custody and established an Ad Hoe Commission to investigate 
the problem. 

The Secretary General appointed the following three individuals 
to serve on the Ad Hoe Commission: J. G. Guerrero (El Salvador), 
Vice President of the International Court of Justice: Countess Berna 
dotte (Sweden): and Mr. Aung Khine, Judge of the High Court of 
Burma. The Commission elected Judge Guerrero as its Chairman. 
It held a series of four sessions in which, on a humanitarian and more 
nonpolitical basis, it endeavored to use its good offices to solve this 
problem. Its report revealed that the governments of the Soviet 
Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Ru 
mania and the Chinese Communist author ities had failed to cooperate 
with the Commission, and that this failure constituted “the main ob 
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Stacle through which its best effo rts have bee ‘nh frustrated. fs The re- 
port stated that all other peeente comet had cooperated with 
the Commission and that, so far as they are concerned, the problem 
no longer exists. 

The Secretary General placed this item on the agenda of the eighth 


session of the General Assembly. The item was accepted by the As- 
sembly ~— opposition of the Soviet bloc, which asserted that it 
was outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations under Article 107 of 
t og panenonil A draft resolution was submitted by Australia, Brazil, 


Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United States which. in 
effect, reaffirmed the 1950 resolution, and noted with concern that 
certain governments and authorities mentioned in the report have 
<o fav refused to cooperate W ith the Commission. 

Over the objection of the Soviet bloc the Third Committee accepted 
a request of Germany, Italy, and Japan and invited representatives 
of those Governments to state their views before the Committee. The 
vote was 48 to 5 (U.S.S. BR.) with no abstentions. 

Mr. Byrnes, speaking for the United States in the Third Commit- 
tee, declared that: 

“Of all the problems to come before this Committee—or before the whole Gen 
eral Assembly, the failure of some governments to repatriate the prisoners of 
war of World War II is one of the most tragic. Here is indeed a shocking 
example of ‘man’s inhumanity to man.’ 

“Prisoners of war are not booty of war, to be held and used by the capturing 
power. Prisoners of war are not so many cattle to be shipped off in freight 
ears to remote territories. Prisoners of war are human beings, and international 
law has long prescribed a standard of treatment for them.” 

Mr. Byrnes went on to review the entire history of this problem and 
appealed to the new Soviet regime to prove its stated desire to alleviate 
international tension. The Soviet bloc replied by denying that it held 
any prisoners and accused the Western Powers of being the real cul- 
prits. The Soviet charges were answered in detail by Mr. Byrnes, who 
also reminded the Soviet bloc that the Ad Hoe Commission, with whom 
they had refused to cooperate, had reported that “in sectors where the 
full cooperation of governments has been given,” and this includes the 
United States, “the problem of prisoners of war no longer exists.” 

[raq introduced an amendment by which the Assembly would note 
with s atisf: action that some progress has been made in the past 2 years 
in the repatriation of ape rs and express its sincere appreciation 

to Red Cross societies and governments for cooperating in that prog- 


ress. ‘The co-sponsors accepted this amendment in a more restricted 
form. Their revised text (see pp. 190, 317) was then adopted by 14 to 
5 (U.S. S. R.), with 5 abstentions, in the Committee, and by 46 to 5 


(U.LS.S. R.), with 6 abstentions, in the General Assembly. 

Byelorussia had introduced a later draft resolution proposing that 
the \c | Hoe Commission be discontinued. The Chairman ruled that, 
in view of the adoption of the previous resolution. it would not be 
necessary for the Committee to vote on this text. After the Soviet 
Union protested, the Third Committee decided by a vote of 21 to 11, 
with 16 abstentions, not to take a vote on the Byelorussian draft 
resolution. 
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5. WORK OF THE FOURTH COMMITTEE—TRUSTEESHIP (INCLUDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES) MATTERS 


Chairman ~------.-.--... H. KE. Dr. Santiago Perez Perez ( Vene- 
zuela ) 

Vice Chairman ate . __.. Mr. Oldrich Kaisr (Czechoslovaki 

Rapporteur : ' Mr. Najmuddine Rifai (Syri: 


United States delegate ......_.... Hon. Frances P. Bolton 


The work of the Fourth Committee embraces matters relating to (1) 
the 11 territories under the International Trusteeship System and (2) 
60 other Non-Self-Governing Territories. Two hundred million peo 
ple live in these areas, more than 18 million of them inhabiting the 
Trust Territories. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Inhabitants of territories which have not yet attained 2 full mi 
of self vovernment are assured by provisions of the United Nation 
Charter that their interests will be held paramount by the administe1 
ing authorities. As Mrs. Bolton remarked in the Fourth Committee 


“Two world wars have had a terrific impact on the great continent of Africa as 
well as on the dependent territories of other areas Chis has been accompanied 
by a technical revolution which has carried even into the most remote parts of 
the world, the knowledge that poverty and the servitude of ignorance are con 
querable enemies. With new hope come new energy and inevitably, new de 
mands It is natural that these people should be increasingly restive under for 
eign political control no matter how enlightened 

“Their leaders demand—and the Charter recognizes the legitimacy of their 
soal—to choose their own government, to control their own destinies. The 
administering members have solemnly acknowledged that goal by their whole- 
hearted subscription to Chapter XI of the Charter. My Government does not 
believe, however, that the obligations under the Charter toward peoples of non 
self-governing territories can be fulfilled by sudden abdication of administra 
tive responsibilities. Rather, it recognizes the problem as one of finding ways 
to accelerate the pace of economic, social, educational, and political develop- 
ment.” 


Article 73 of the Charter spells out the respons bilities accepte d by 
the administering authorities as: 


“a. To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, 
and their protection against abuses : 

“bh. To develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations 
of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions, according to the particular circumstance f each te 
and its peoples and their varying stages of advancem 

“e, To further international peace and security: 

“d. To promote constructive measures of development, to encourage researc] 
and to cooperate with one another and, when and where appropriate, with 
specialized international bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the 
social, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

“e. To transmit regularly to the Secretary General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may 
require, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to eco 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible other than those territories to whieh Chapters XIT and 
XIII apply.” ? 

During the eighth session of the General Assembly, annual informa- 
tion transmitted on 60 Non-Self-Governing Territories — by Aus 
tralia (1), Belgium (1), Denmark (1). France (7), Netherlands (1), 
New Zealand (3), United Kingdom (59), France and the United 


2Chs, XII and XIII of the Charter apply to Trust Territories 
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K neadom you tly CLF Al qd the United States (6) — Was Col sidered. 
The U) ted States furn shed nformation on Alaska. (merican Sa 
moa, Guam, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and for the final time, on 


Puert Rico, which has now achieved self-government. 


The Trusteeship System 


Phere are 11 Trust Territori With the exception of Somaliland, 
they | of forme} (yermal posse ions 11 Afries and the Pac he 
}) CU inde Leacue ot N ito} li ndate atte \V rld \\ ir l. Lhe 


Japanese mandated islands, now administered by the United States 


ire strategic areas and United Nat s functions relating to them are 
1: . ‘ ; 
the responsibilitv of the Security Council instead of the A sembly. 
Phe Adm stering uA ithor tie mad territories are 
Ail«< 1 Ne Giinea 
Na 1 (Austr aad ers Nauru ¢ behalf 
I United K ( New Zeala 1 and 
Australia 
Be R da-Urundi 
France ( meroons under French administration. 
Togoland under French administration. 
It Somaliland under Italian administration 
New Ze nd Western Samoa 
Unite <ingdom Cameroons under British administration. 


Togoland under British administration. 
Tanganyika 
United State ‘Trus Territory of the Pacifie Islands (stra- 
tegic). 


The basic objectives of the T1 isteeship system are set forth in the 


United Nations Charter as: 


I he ntern i ea l 
i pr ote the political, economi social, and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and tl r progressive development 
d se vernment or independence is ivy be appropriate to the particular 
( of ¢ h territe nnd I people ind the treely expressed wishes 
es concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trustee 
hij} i e n 
ro el ize respect for ] in rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
l th distinetion as to ra ‘ Inguadce r religion, and to encourage 
recog! ion of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 
»e! ire equal treatment in socia economic, and commercial matters for 
all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treat- 
ment for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the 
atta en of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of 


article 80.” ® 
a. Items relating to the Non-Self-Governing Territories 

The Fourth Committee devoted 37 of its 81 meetings to the exami- 
nation of subjects relating to the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Intensive study was made of questions relating to the factors which 
indicate attainment of self-government, educational conditions, em 
ployment of indigenous inhabitants from the territories in the United 
Nations Secretariat and cessation of the transmission of information 
on territories which have achieved self-government. Consideration 
of these matters led to the adoption by the Fourth Committee of seven 
resolutions containing specific recommendations which were reported 
to the General Assembly for final approval. 


Article SO provides that nothi in the Charter shall be construed to alter the rights 
of any state or people or terms of any ¢ ting international agreements, except as agreed 


in trusteeship agreements entered into under the Charter. 
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(1) Factors in determining attainment of self-government 
The first of the resolutions on Non-Self-Governine Territories 
A /Resolution/145. see pp. 161, 318) established criteria for dete 


mining when a Non-Self-Governing Territory had attained a full 
measure of self vovernment, . 

Appended to the resolution was a list of tactor see pp 161. 14) 
to be considered in reac] ling clecisions. EY list, which | id bye | 
iithed to ths Rowell: Cleanantinen by Ad Hoe Mninittee on F 
tfter long study is divided into t] follox oe three main categories: 


Factors Indicative of the hia: of Ind pendence 
Factors Indicative of the Attainment of other Separate Systems 
of Self-Government 
Factors Indicative of the Free Association of a Territory o1 
Equal Basis with the Metropolitan or other Country as 
Integral Part of that Country or in any other Form 
While the list of factors foes into con der: ible detail, the resolu- 
tion itself emphasizes that 
‘each concrete case should be considered and decided upo1 nh th t of the 
particular circumstances of that case and taking into account the right of self 


determination of peoples” 


The resolution considers that self government 1s primal ly cue eved 
through attainment of independence, but re ooniZes that— 
‘self-government can also be achieved by associ n with another State or 
croup of States if this is done freely and on the basis of absolute equalit 


Both the resolution and the list of factors were subjects of extensive 


redrafting by the » Fourth Committee. As originally submitted to the 
Fourth Commi ittee, the list of factors had the support of the United 
States delegation. However, Mrs. Bolton, eakd ¢ for the United 
States, pointed out that the third operative parag iph of the resoh 

tion, which left to the General Assembly the decision as to continuance 


or cessation ot t ransmission of intormation required by Chapter XI 
of the Charter, involved a principle unaeceptable to the United States 
delegation. 
Mrs. Bolton explained the United States’ posit 
no Member of the United Nations, whether an ad 
or not, is ready or willing to abandon its right to deter 
position and status of territory under its sovereignty. For l 
cision to cease transmitting information to the United Nations under Article 75 
(e) must rest solely with the administering power concerned.” 





Mrs. Bolton also made it clear that the United States Delegation 
believed that— 

“the General Assembly has the authority to recommend to Administering M 
bers generally the consideration of any definition it might adopt, or even to 
express its opinion in general terms on the principles which have guided or may 
guide Members in deciding on which of their territories they will transmit in- 
formation. A resolution adopted by the Assembly, however, should not imply 
that the decision of the Administering Authority required the General Assem 
bly’s approval or disapproval.” 

Nineteen amendments, sponsored jointly by Bolivia, Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Venezuela, Ye- 
men, and Yugoslavia, were submitted to change the list of factors. 
All of them were approved by the Committee. The United States, 
joined by a number of other delegations, reserved its position on their 
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substance and abstained on all amendments on the grounds of hasty 
and ill-considered procedure. 

A series of 10 amendments to the resolution, introduced by the same 
delegations that sponsored the amendments to the list of factors, 
aimed at making more exp plicit the compe tence of the General Assem- 
bly to determine a territory’s attainment = self-government, were 
adopted by the Committee. The resolution, as amended, was approved 
by 27 votes to 23, with 2 abstentions, as aa 


Ion Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakis- 
stan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria. 
yainst: Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of South Africa, Union 

Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of Great Britain and North 
n Ireland, United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bye- 
orussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden. 
1bstaining: China, Thailand 








Speaking for the United States, Mrs. Bolton later expressed dis- 

appointment— 

the action of this Committee in adopting proposals which not only do nothing 
to help the people concerned, but jeopardize the cooperation and harmony which 
has made our work effective.’ 

The resolution was subsequently given final approval when adopted 
by the General Assembly in Plenary Session on November 27, by 32 
votes to 19. w ith 6 abse nt ions (see p. 163). 

(2) Educational conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories 

The se cond resolution (text on p. 322) was based ona report on edu 
cational conditions submitted by the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously by the Fourtl 1 Committee and also by the General As 

embly (see p. 165), emphi isized that the obje ctives of education in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories are— 

1. To develop moral and civic consciousness and responsibility among the peo 
ples, and to enable them to take an increasing share of responsibility in the 
conduct of their own affairs: 

2. To raise the standards of living of the peoples by helping them to improve 
their economic productivity and standards of health; 

3. To promote the social progress of the territories, taking into account the 
basic cultural values and the aspirations of the peoples concerned ; 

4. To secure the extension of the intellectual development of the peoples so as 
to provide for them access to all levels of culture. 


Speaking in the Fourth Committee for the United States delegation, 
Mrs. Bolton declared that education was fundamental to the develop- 
ment of the peoples of the Non-Self-Governing Territories toward self- 
government, and mentioned that the United States was doing every 
thing in its power to encourage both general and technical education 
in the territories under its administration. To that end education was 
free and compulsory, so that equality of opportunity for all social, 
religious and cultural o ps might be assured. In the United States’ 
view, best results could be achieved by providing that responsibility 
for matters of education remain at the local level. 

Mrs. Bolton emphasized that the goal should be to give everyone the 
tvpe of education which best would equip him to deal with his environ- 
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ment. For that reason — education, including technical trainin 
should, wherever possible, be available in the territory, or in ne: ae 
areas with similar social and cultural patterns. 

(3) Association of representatives from Non-Self-Governing Territories in 


the work of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


The third resolution (text on p. 323) was aimed at providing par- 
ticipation by indigenous inhabitants in the work of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. The resolu- 
tion invites member states administering Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, the inhabitants of which have attained a large measure of 
responsibility for economic, social and educational policies, to attach 
to their delegations indigenous representatives specially qu: ilified to 
spe: ak on such matters as the ‘vy relate to these territories. 

The resolution was approved by the Fourth Committee by 36 votes 
to 8, with 10 abstentions, and adopted by the General Asse ‘mbly (see 
p. 164) by 45 votes to 8, with 7 abstentions. 

(1) Representation on the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 

erning Territories 

The fourth resolution (text on p. 323) commends the action of mem 
ber states who have included specialist advisers in their delegations 
to the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and expresses the hope that additional members will also find 
it appropriate to associate with their delegations persons specially 
qualified in functional fields. This resolution was adopted in the 
Fourth Committee by 47 votes to none, with 7 abstentions, and re- 
ceived final approval by the General Assembly in a vote of 48 to none, 
with 8 abstentions (see p. 164). 

(5) Recruitment of staff from Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories 
The fifth resolution (text on p. 324) is designed to increase employ 
ment opportunities in the United Nations Secretariat for inhabitants 
of the Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories. It recommends that 
the Secretary General consider the desirability of increasing employ- 
ment of suitably qu: — inhabitants of such territories and suggests 


that a similar pohie v be followed as far as possible in the secretariats 
of the specialized agence les of the United Nations. The Fourth Com- 
mittee approved the resolution by 34 votes to 11, with 7 abstentions. 


It was later adopted by the General Assembly by 39 votes to 15, with 
6 abstentions (see p. 164). 
(6) The Netherlands Antilles and Surinam 

The sixth resolution related to a Charter provision (Article 73 (e) ) 
whereby administering authorities have agreed to transmit to the 
United Nations information on Non-Self-Governing Territories with- 
in their jurisdiction. 

This resolution had specific reference to the question of the Nether- 
lands Antilles and Surinam, a subject which had been under discussion 
in the General Assembly for 3 years. The Netherlands had notified 
the United Nations that reports would no longer be submitted as these 
two territories had achieved a full measure of self-government in their 
internal affairs. The contention of the Netherlands delegation was 
that these territories were fully responsible in the fields mentioned 
in Article 73 (e), that is, economic, social and educational conditions. 

Represent: atives of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles declared 
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their belief that it would be constitutionally incorrect for them to 
provide such information because they would thereby reduce the 
autonomy W hich they enjoyed. 

Nevertheless, as adopted by the Fourth Committee, by a vote of 
30 to 13. with 9 abstentions. the resolution s mply noted with “satis 


faction” the progress made by those territories toward self-govern 
ment: expressed confidence that pending negotiations between then 
Netherlands would lead to a full measure of seli-government, 
d asked the Ni erlands to continue transmitting the informatto! 
required in the cases of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
\I . Bolt ne As thre { nited Stat ae rornte, voted against the resol 
d expressed the belief 
( i f ( jl ( I ! rder t I (dl 
| na mt a re n whicl d permit th 
{ er of c¢ f transmission of int 
N ‘ \ md S during the Kkighth Gene 
\ 
e (Cre e! | \ li yy vote ) l tl S abstentions 
(7) Puerto Rico 
Before they are actually debated, it is sometimes difficult accu 
rately to “ASSESS the relative Importance which various items will 


assume on the General Assembly agenda. An outstanding example 
is the Puerto Rican item, which began as a simple matter of the 
United States notifying the United Nations that Puerto Rico, having 
achieved self-vovernment. would no longer be reported on as a Non 
Self Governing ‘Territory. The Puerto Rican item soon became in 
volved in a major controversy which exposed startlingly different 
concepts and attitudes about the United Nations held by some othe 
delegations. 

Phe Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri 
tories,a technical body which does preparatory work for the Assembly, 
had previously approved the decision of the United States to cease 
reporting on Puerto Rico, As item 54 (b) on the Assembly’s agenda 
the problem became one of the most important in the Fourth Con 
iittee, 

At the outset. the Committee was requested to grant oral hearing 

to representatives of Opposition minority groups in Puerto Rico— 
the Ina ye ndence Party and the so-called Nationalist Party. 
Mrs Bolton, as the { iited States de lewate, pointed out that the 
Independence Party ould not win a free election in Puerto Rico 
and wa simply attemptil Oo to exploit the United Nations. She stated 
that if was inconceivable that consideration should be given the request 
ef the terrorist organization calling itself the “Nationalist Party” and 
that, if granted, it could only be regarded as an effort to undermine 
the legitimate popular government ot Puerto Rico. 

After Mrs. Bolton’s protest, the request of the Independence Party 
was defeated by a vote of 19 for, 25 against, with 11 abstentions, and 
that of the so-called Nationalist Party by 17 for, 29 against, with 8 
abstentions. 

In opening the discussion on the United States decision to cease 
reporting on Puerto Rico under Article 73 of the Charter, Mrs. Bolton 
referred briefly to the significance of recent constitutional develop- 
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ments which had led to a full measure of self-government for Puerto 
Rico in accordance with the freely expressed will of its people. 

She informed the Committee that the spokesman for the United 
States and Puerto Rico would be Dr. Antonio Ferndés-Isern, the Resi 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico, who had served as the President 
of the Puerto Rican Constitutional Convention and at present serves 
onthe United States House of Representat ives Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Agriculture, and Armed Services. 


Ona point of order, the Guatemalan delegate asked if Dr. Fernos 
was a bona fide ace | of the United States dele; Pation. In etlect, 
the point of order was an attempt to establish discrimination _ 
show that Dr. Fernés’ presentation constituted an oral hearl ng ol 
particular political group from Puerto Rico, after the Committee ee 
voted agalnst hearing representatives of two defeated minorities. Mrs. 


Bolton promptly replied that Dr. Fernés was an accredited member 


of the United States clele GVatlon. 


Dr. Kernos reve wed il) detail the steps Wii ch led to a common 
wealth status for Puerto Rico, stressed the fact that amendments to 
their constitution may be adopted only by the Pu » Rican people 


themselves, analyzed some of the erroneous inter pretations which had 
been made, and concluded by emphasizing the dynamic aspects of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

A seven-power draft resolution (sponsored by Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Riea, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru), recognizing that be 
cause of Puerto Rico’s new commonwealth status Charter provisions 
regarding Non-Self-Governing ‘Territo les were ho longer applicable, 
was introduced in the Fourth Committee. 

In the days of Committee debate that followed, many speeches, 
showing evidence of painstaking study and deep understanding of the 
issues, were made in favor of the United States proposal, notably by 
the delegates of Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Pan 
ama, Canada, Chile, Brazil, Iran, Costa Rica, Israel, and Belgium. 

It soon became evident that the facts presented by the United States 
were being ignored by some delegates. As expected, the Soviet bloe 
directed its usual harangues and charges against the United States. 
(Quite surprising, however, were some of the statements made by dele 
gates of nations such as Burma, Indonesia, Guatemala, and 
Honduras, who felt Puerto Rico had not yet achieved full self- 
government. The delegate of Mexico hoped that the case of Puerto 
Rico would emphasize the need to insure that no peoples in the world 
were ever forced to sacrifice their dignity in order to live, and de 
clared that politically the status of Puerto Rico is less than when under 
Spanish domination. The delegate of India suggested that the Com 
mittee was witnessing a new form of colonialism and proposed a set 
of amendments to the resolution calling for further investigation of 
the whole Puerto Rican question. 

A second set of amendments was sponsored by Burma, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Indonesia, and Mexico, asserting the competence of the 
General Assembly itself to decide whether or not a Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territory has attained a full measure of self-government, and 
expressing confidence— 





“that the United States will find it possible to continue transmitting with regard 
to Puerto Rico the information referred to in Article 73 (e) of the Charter.” 
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Mrs. Bolton vigorously opposed these amendments and emphasized 
the impossibility of the United States continuing to report, particu- 
larly in view of identical resolutions adopted by the Senate and House 
of Re presentatives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico which state 
that 
further sending of such reports would constitute a denial of the true political 

tus of Puerto Rico.” 

Mrs. Bolton expressed herself at a loss to understand the position 
of the delegate of India, who, in the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, had voted in favor of a resolution 

Puerto Rico on the understanding that the Committee should not 
prejudge the matter but should refer the question to the Assembly. 
Now that the matter was before the Assembly, the Indian delegate 
wanted the question investigated and studied by a small committee. 
It would perhaps be helpful if one knew why the Indian delegation 
regarded the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as less of a self-governing 
area than the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Phe delegate of India answered that those islands had a representa 
tive in the Indian Federal Parliament entitled to speak and vote on 
ssues which concerned them. Questioning by Mrs. Bolton, however, 
elicited from the Indian delegate the fact that these representatives 
vere appointed by the Indian Government and not elected by the peo- 
ple in those territories. 

Mis. Bolton, in making the concluding statement for the United 
States delegation, expressed warm appreciation for the satisfaction 
which had been shown in the Fourth Committee regarding the devel 
opment of self cvovernment in Puerto Rico. 

She went on to say, however, that she would not be wholly sincere 
if she did not refer to the other side of the Committee’s consideration 
of the matter. She pointed out that a number of representatives had 
come to the Committee with closed minds and had learned nothing 
from the discussion, and had apparently based their attitudes on obso- 
lete documents, random discussion, and the views expressed by Puerto 
Rican minority parties and dissidents rejected by a large majority of 
the voters rather than on the final acts of legitimate authorities. 

ich an attitude was tragic evidence of ignorance of the basic mean- 
oF Saal democratic methods as understood by the United States. She 
also pointed out that much time had been used to discuss the matter of 
“independence” although it was different from “self-covernment” and 
not the legitimate concern of the Fourth Committee in this instance. 
It was sobering to realize that some members were willing to equate 
those two terms, particularly when it could be seen from the past as well 
as the present that a people could have inde pe ndence without having 
self-government or knowing what it meant. 

Mrs. Bolton warned that the Committee should ponder where its 
proceedings were leading and their grave implications for the United 
Nations. If the Committee could not vote in favor of the seven-power 
dr: aft resolution, that would mean that no territory could be considered 
as having achieved a full measure of self-government unless it could 
also claim independence. 

Self-government as envisaged in Ch: apter XT of the Charter would 
be ruled out by an illegal rewriting of the Charter by the Fourth Com- 
mittee. Such an eventuality could only cause the administering mem- 





| 
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bers to weigh carefully the value of United Nations activity in the 
field of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

After further short speeches by the delegates of India, Peru, Indo- 
nesia, Haiti, Belgium, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
and Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Bolton announced that she would vote in 
favor of the draft resolution, but that if the first amendment proposed 
by Burma, Guatemala, Honduras, Indonesia, and Mexico, asserting 
the competence of the Assembly, were adopted, she would abstain from 
voting on the resolution as a whole. 

The Committee then proceeded to vote on the proposed amendments. 
The first Indian amendment, rejected by 31 votes to 21, with 6 absten- 
tions, would have deleted the word “favourably” from the paragraph 
which read: 


? “Takes note favourably of the conclusions set forth by the Commission on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Geverning Territories in its resolution.” 

The second Indian amendment, which was rejected by 34 votes to 18, 

with 7 abstentions, would have deleted paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 


of the operative part and replaced them by the following: 


“4. Considers nevertheless that the view of the United States of America that 
information need no longer be transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter 
requires further examination ; 

“5. Appoints an Ad Hoe Committee consisting of six Members to undertake this 
examination ; 

“6. Invites this Ad Hoe Committee to take into account all the information 
available on the question of Puerto Rico and examine by means of any oral 
hearing such persons as it may deem necessary ; 

“7, Invites the Secretary-General to convene the aforesaid Ad Hoc Committee 
so that it may be able to report to the General Assembly at its next session.” 

The Committee next voted on the set of three amendments proposed 
by Burma, Guatemala, Honduras, Indonesia, and Mexico. The first 
proposal was to add as the last paragraph of the preamble, the fol- 
lowing: 

“Bearing in mind the competence of the General Assembly to decide whether 
a Non-Self-Governing Territory has or has not attained a full measure of self- 

i government as referred to in Chapter XI of the Charter.” 

The first amendment was adopted by a roll call vote of 32 to 19, 
with 8 abstentions, as follows: 

For: Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet 

’ Socialist Republic, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti. 

Against: Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United States of America, 

. Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, France. 

Abstaining: Iran, Nicaragua, Peru, Thailand, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic. 

The second amendment deleted paragraphs 1, 5, and 6 of the opera- 
tive part of the resolution. This amendment was rejected by 31 votes 
to 15, with 13 abstentions. 

The third amendment, which was rejected by 34 votes to 13, with 
12 abstentions, would have deleted paragraph 8, reading, “Considers 
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It appropriate that this information should cease: and replaced it 

with the following: 

‘Eexpre sses its confidence that the United States will find it possible to continue 
transmitting with regard to Puerto Rico the information referred to in Article 
73 (e) of the Charter.” 

The resolution was then put to the vote, paragr aph | \ paragraph, 
The preamb le and the first seven operi ative paragr iphs were adopted 
by Give tantial majorities. Paragraph 8, the — of the third 
amendment ot the » Powers, Wits adopted | va rollea lI vote of | 
17, with 17 abstentions, as follows: 

For: Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Ethiopia, France, Iceland, Tran, Israel, 
Luxembourg, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Thailand, 
Turkey, United States of America, Uruguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba. 

igainst: Guatemala, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Nether 
lands, New Zealand, Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union 
of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Yugoslavia, Burma, Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia 

lbstaining: Denmark, Eeypt, El Salvador, Greece, Haiti, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Venezuela, Afghani 
stan, Argentina, Australia, Canada 

Oper: itive paragrap yh 9 was next adopted by a substantial m: jority 
(31-88-19), and on a rolleall vote the whole of the resolution, as 
amended, was adopted bv a vote of 22 to 18, with 19 abstentions, as 
follows: 

ho Uruguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Haiti, Lran, Israel, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey. 

tyainst: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, Australia, Bel 
gium, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, Czecho 
slovakia, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, New Zea 
land, Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of South Africa. 

tostaining: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern [reland, United 
States of America, Venezuela, Afghanistan, Argentina, Denmark, Egypt, 
Il Salvador, France, Greece, Iceland, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria. 

Following the votes, a number of delegates spoke in explanation. 
Mrs. Bolton observed that the United States delegation had favored 
the resolution in its original form, when it had expressed agreement 
with the decision that Puerto Rico had ceased to be a Non-Self-Gov 
erning Perritory. She hac, however, been obliged to abstain be ‘ause 
of the adoption of the amendment asserting the competence of the 
General Assembly itself to Pass on such questions, 

Mrs. Bolton declared that in dealing with that item of its agenda, 
the Fourth Committee had ——— simultaneously to judge the 
case of Puerto Rico, which, viewed solely on its merits, had the s upport 
of a large m: yor It \ of the Committee, and to establish the e omipe tence 
of the Assembly in the question of the cessation of the transmission of 
information under Article 73 (e) of the ; hesien: For that reason a 
hh mber ( { deleeat ions had | peeh deprived of t he opportunity of voting 
sole ly on the merits of the case. 

There had been some reason to believe that the objectionable amend 
ment asserting the 7 a ee of the Gene ral Assemb ly would fail to 
pass the final test when it came up in Plenary Session of the General 
Assembly itself. Practice required that important questions must 
pass by a two-thirds majority. 
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However, when the Puerto Rican item came up for action in the 
459th plenary meeting on Friday, November 27, the Mexican delegate 
proposed and moved that a simple majority suflice. The President 
placed the question before the Assembly and the Mexican motion was 
adopted by 30 votes to 26. The scope of the motion was not clear and 
some confusion remained, which was reflected in the subsequent de- 
bates. (See pp. 162, 164, 165.) 

Inthe Assembly debate, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Chief 
of the United States delegation, told the Assembly he had been author 
ized by President Eisenhower to say that— 

if, at any time, the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico adopts a resolu 
tion in favor of more complete or even absolute independence, he will immediately 
thereafter recommend to Congress that such independence be granted. 


A tter hearing speeches by other dele@ates (see p. 166) on the sub 


ject, the Assembly adopted the first 5 paragraphs of the preamble by 
39 votes to none, with 17 abstentions. The sixth paragraph (relating 
to competence of the General Assembly ) Was adopted by ++ votes to 
19, with 7 abstentions (see |). 166). The resolution as a whole. was 
adopted by ~6 votes to 16, with 1S abstentions (see )). oe) be 

Mrs. Bolton spoke briefly 1h) explanation ot the United States votes 
(see Pp. 167, 243) and pointed out that in tl last nnalysis only thi 
administering power can decide as to whether a territory has ceased 
to be non-self governing. Any participation by the Assembly in such 
a decision Is limited to cliscussion,. expression ot Views, anal recon 
mendation. It was in the heht of this understanding that the United 
States delegation voted for the resolution. 

Among the other delegates who explained their votes (see pp. 167 
168) the delegate of India reaffirmed her conviction that Puerto Rico 
had not become n self-coverning territory. 

We have cited the Puerto Rican item at some length with a desire 
to show how even a question which appears noncontroversial may 
become a focal point, illustrating differing concepts of the United 
Nations held by some of its members. As the debate proceeded, it 
was sobering to reflect on the degree of difference in interpretation of 
basic Charter provisions evidenced by some delegations. Added LO 
this were a number of statements exposing attitudes ranging from 
prejudgment. to outright bias—somewhat expected from the Com 
munist bloc—but coming as a surprise from those we thought un 
prejudiced and at liberty to study the facts. It should be added that 
certain delegations, in voting on the Puerto Rican item. were con 
cerned over the precedent which might thereby he set for other ad 
ministering authorities to cease reporting on their territories. 


(8) Elections to Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terrt- 
tories 

Voting by secret ballot. the Fourth Committee. on December (a 

selected Guatemala and Burma to fill the vacancies caused by expira 

tion of the membership of Cuba and Pakistan on the ¢ ommittee on 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


This action was confirmed the next day by the General Assembly 


(see p. ZU ) and resulted ny the following members| p for 1%). }- 
Vembers transmitting information: Australia. Belgium Denmark. France. 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States 
NVonadministering members: Brazil Jurma, China, Keuador. Guaten a 


India, Indonesia, Traq 
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6. Items relating to the Trust Territories 
(1) Report of the Trusteeship Council 

Study and consideration of the report of the Trusteeship Council 
led to the adoption by the Fourth Committee of nine resolutions 
relating to the well-being of the more than 18 million inhabitants of 
the 11 Trust Territories. 

The report of the Trusteeship Council had been particularly help- 
ful as the large committee of 60 members was unable to deal in detail 
with the many-sided problems of all the Trust Territories and had of 
necessity to rely heay ily on the Council. 

Mrs. Bolton expressed her lmMpressions of the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council, stating in the Fourth Committee: 


“IT have studied the report before us and I have been very well impressed by 
the detailed and conscientious work the Council is doing. In fact, the Council’s 
report was the first document I read when I came here in September, and I found 
many parts of it a most interesting introduction to the work of the Fourth 
Committee. As several representatives have suggested in the past few days of 
the general debate, there is no doubt room for improvement in the Council’s 
operations. As a member of the Council, the United States always welcomes the 
constructive views of the Assembly as to ways and means for further 
lnprovements 


Following is a descriptive list of the nine resolutions adopted by 
the Fourth Committee, all of them, with the exception of the sixth, 


receiving final Assembly ap prov: al: 
(@) Re vision of the Qui tion ? are on Trust Territories. -The first 


resolution (see pp. 210, "331 ) instructs: 


A subcommittee consisting of representatives of El Salvador, Haiti, India, and 
Syria to examine the questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship Council for 
use by administering authorities in making their annual reports to the Assembly, 
to study such changes as may be necessary to adapt it to the special conditions 
of each territory, and to submit its conclusions to the Trusteeship Council, and 

Invites the Trusteeship Council to undertake, on the basis of the work of the 
Subcommittee, the preparation of separate questionnaires, adapted to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each trust territory, 

(hb) Attainment of self-qovernment or inde pe ndence by Trust Ter- 
ritories.—The second resolution (see pp- Zll, 602): 

Notes that administering authorities of certain trust territories have not 
included in their annual reports information concerning measures taken or 
contemplated toward self-government or independence and, inter alia, the esti- 
mated period of time required for such measures and for the attainment of the 
ultimate objective. 

Commends the example provided by the administering authority of Western 
Samoa in inviting the inhabitants themselves to formulate proposals for estab- 
lishment of a self-governing state; and 

Requests the Trusteeship Council to report to the Assembly on measures taken 
in respect of 

(a) Consultations with inhabitants of each trust territory in regard to mea- 
sures taken or contemplated toward self-government ; 

(b) Development in each trust territory of representative, executive, and 
legislative organs and the extension of their powers; 

(c) Development in each trust territory of universal adult suffrage and 
direct elections ; 

(d) Training and appointment of indigenous persons in each trust territory 
for positions of responsibility in the administration ; 

(e) Development of adequate public revenue. 


(c) Educational advancement in Trust Territories.—The third reso- 
lution (see pp. 211, 333) takes note of 


Results to date of the project of fellowships, scholarships, and internships 
offered by member states to students from the trust territories; 
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Inability of administering authorities to provide a sufficient number of candi- 
dates for study and training of university standard, due in part to low levels 
of education and inadequacy of facilities in the trust territories; 

Regrets that only a small proportion of the fellowships and scholarships 
offered have been utilized ; 

Invites member states to take into account and contemplate provision of 
facilities not only for university study but also postprimary, technical education 
and training which may most effectively further the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the territories; to provide language training; to 
give publicity to offers of study and training facilities; and 

Requests the Trusteeship Council to undertake changes in procedure to enat 
applications to be made through the Secretary General as well as tlit 
the territorial authorities, “it being understood that upon receipt of any such 
applications the Secretary General will transmit them simultaneously to the 
administering authorities and the offering states concerned.” 

Alsc requests the Secretary General to include in U. N. information material 
prepared for dissemination in the trust territories details of all such offers and 
of the procedures to be followed in submitting applications, 


(da) Diss mination mn 7) USst 7° rl ito? 1es of in formation on the UV. N. 
and the Inte rnational 7) ustec ship SYS Cf —The fourth resolution 
(see pp. 911, 334) : 

Reaftirms previously expressed opinion that it is essential that the peoples 
of the trust territories should receive adequate information concerning the 
United Nations and notes that dissemination of such information is still far from 
satisfactory: 

Invites suggestions from the administering authorities as to the appropriate 
channels through which information on the United Nations and the trusteeship 
system may be communicated to the general public in the trust territories: and 

Requests the Secretary General, on the basis of suggestions furnished by the 
administering authorities, or his own knowledge of appropriate channels, to ini- 
tiate a direct flow of information material addressed to the general publie in 
trust territories and to report on such dissemination to the Trusteeship Council. 


(@é) Attainme nt of inde pe nde nee by the 7" UST T rritory of Somali- 
land unde Pr Italian administration hy 1960. The fifth resolution (see 
pp. 212, 3834) notes with appreciation : 

Efforts by the administering authority in Somaliland to fulfill its obligations, 
and recommends 


(a) That the Territorial Council should be granted powers of a legislative 
organ and be elected by the people on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 
(b) That the administration of Somaliland should be progressively trans- 
ferred to the indigenous inhabitants as a necessary preliminary to its as- 


sumption of independence. 

(c) That a general economic plan for the territory should be completed 
without delay. 

(d) That efforts should be made to increase revenue, balance the budget, 
and reduce expenditures for military and police force 

(e) Encouragement of use of technical assistance facilities provided by 
the United Nations 

(f) Intensified educational and training programs 

(g) Continued review of all special legislation enacted prior to trustee- 
ship administration with a view to necessary revisions to bring in line with 
the letter or spirit of the Trusteeship Agreement 

The resolution also recommends to the Governments of Italy and Ethiopia 
that they should intensify their efforts to achieve a final, just, equitable, and 
friendly settlement of frontier questions, and requests the Advisory Council, in 
its annual report, to give precise information on the implementation of this reso- 
lution, together with observations, comments, or suggestions. 

(f) Means toward improving the functioning of the International 
Trusteeship System.—The sixth resolution (see pp. 212, 335) recom- 
mended: 

That the Trusteeship Council undertake a study of ways and means to achieve 
a closer liaison and a more understanding and harmonious working relationship 
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between the trust territories and their peoples, and the administering authori- 
ties, on the one hand, and the interested organs of the United Nations, on the 
othe) It also recommended that the Council give particular attention to the 
desirability of designating United Nations representatives for the trust terri 
tories who might 

(a) Act in an observatory and advisory capacity ; 

(b) Perform a liaison function between the United Nations, the adminis 
tering authorities, and the peoples of the trust territories ; 

(c) Offer good offices ; 

(d) Assist in dissemination in trust territories of information about the 
United Nations; 

(e) Make periodic visits to each trust territory in the area to which he 
is assigned, devoting a period of time appropriate to the conditions and 
problems prevailing ; 

(f) Report annually to the Secretary General on his observations and 
work 


Report ot the 7’; ike hin Council - The seventh resolution 


(see pp. 212, 556) recommended: 


That the Trusteeship Coun in its future deliberations, take into account 


restions made in the course of the discussion of the re 





port of the Council at the eighth session of the General Assembly 


(h) Petitions trom. the Naoa-Ekele ( unity. Cameroons unde 


Piri neh administratio ~ CONC ni d ad justine r OF thei lane com 
pla: Vhe erghth resolution | ee pp. -; 12, 337) related to the claim 
‘ 2 ] 

ofa small community in the Cameroons whose land had been legally 
expropriated for military purposes during the war. It 

Noted steps already taken by the administering authority to assist the Ngoa 
Ekele community to settle on other lands 

gested that the administering ithority take all necessary steps to alleviate 

the difficulties expel enced v the comnu hit in the process of their re 
establishment 

Recommended that the administeri thority extend assistance for the 
Neou-Ekele mmunity t iva itself of whatever legal recourse remains open 
in connection with th inds on which they were originally settled and whatever 
further compensation might be possible, ai urther recommended that the 

lministering authority further its purpose of allotting to the Ngoa-Ekele com 
munity an adequate area of lands by delimiting these lands in accordance with 
the le | procedures obtail ,inthet st territory 

Invited the Trusteeship Council to examine this question and report to the 
General Assembly. 

(v) Pe bHitiONS Prom 7 hh Cane rOONS 7 (lé Fre neh Tn jnaxtratio? ” 


Che ninth resolution (see pp. 213,337) related to questions concerning 


1 


the unifieation of the two Cameroons, the fixing of a time limit for the 


} 1 } ‘ 
eranting of indepe ndence ana the positlo of the Cameroons with 
regard to the French [ hon. The resolution— 

Noted that the rrusteeship Council has 1 t vet considered the problem con 
er i! the Cameroons under French administration recommends that this 
matter receive preferential attention by the Council at its next re oular session 
ind also recommends that the Council take into consideration “the statements 
of the petitioners and the comments made by the members of the Fourth Com 


mittee at the current session of the General Assembly; and that it should in 


clude a special study of this 





itter in its report to the General Assembly for 
onsideration at the ninth sess 


(2) South West Africa 

Phe question of South West Africa arose from the repeated refusal 
ot the | hnion of South Afri LTO place that territory under the Inter 
national Trustee nip myvstem Che South African Government held 
the territory under a mandate conterred by the principal allied and 
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associated powers after World War 1. and confi med by the League of 
Nations. 

The original position of the South African Gove! hment, as stated 
at the San Francisco Conference. had been to in orporate South West 
Africa into the territory ot the | nion of South \ f1 Ica, The delegate 
of South A frica in the elohth session of the Assembly, Ambassador 
Jooste, declared that the proposed Incorporation had been supported 
by over YO percent of all sections of the ter Itory’s population. 

Nevotiations between Sout! Atrica and a spec al Ad Hox Com 
mittee on South West Africa failed to bi he about ar agreement. An 
waVIsory opinion of the Inter ational ¢ ourt of Just ce, accepted by 
the General Asseml ly In 1950, held that 


‘the provisions of ¢ hapter NII of the ¢ harter do not impose or the Union of 
South Africa a legal obligation. te place the territory under the Trustees] ip 
System,” but they are applicable /the Llerritory of South West Africa in the 
sense that they provide a» means by which the Territory may be brought under 


the Trusteeship System 


The Union of South Africa acting alone has not the competence to 1 odifty the 
international status of the Territory of South West Africa, and that the com- 
petence to determine and modify the inte rnation status of the Territory rests 
With the Union of South <A Mea aeting with the consent ef the United 
Nations 7 


The Union of South Africa continues to have the International 
obligations stated in Article ~Y? of the Covenant of the League ot 
Nations and in the Mandate for South West Africa, as well as the 
obligation to transmit petitions from the Inhabitants of that territory, 
the Supervisory functions to be exercised Iy the Un ted Nations to 
which the annual reports ind the petitions are to be submitted. 

The South African ¢ overnhment proposed that it should hevotiate 
an agreement on South West Africa with the remain hg principal 
allied and associated powers, hamely, France, the | hited King lon s 
and the United states nas pl inv ipals rather th lnasagents of the oF ted 
Nations. The Ad Hoe Committee had maintained that any new 
lhstrument must be con luded with the United N (TIONS Or an age} \ of 
the United Nations. 

Consideration by the Fourth Committee din 


he the elehth SeSSION 
resulted in) the ado} tion of two resolut O} The fi stal lis] ‘ 
‘ I ‘ rt] S IS, ii¢ Ist established a 


Committee on South West . frica to examine conditions In the terri 
tory in accordance with the procedure of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League ot Nations: the sec ond reiterated previous 
resolutions to the effect that the hormal way of modifving the interna- 
tional status of the territory would be to place it under the Ih terna 
tional Trusteeship System, 

The Committee adopted the first resolut on by f1 votes to I, with 11] 


abstentions, and the second by 42 votes to 1. with 10 abstentions. The 
votes in Opposition were cast by the Union of South A fric a. They we re 
both given final approval by the General] Assembly with only the 
Union of South Africa in Opposition (see pp. 168-170, 326). 
Mrs. Bolton, in stating the United States’ position, reoretted that, 
despite the efforts of the Ad Hoc Committee. there had been so little 
progress toward negotiating an agreement bet ween the United Nations 
and the Union of South \frica and that. despite the willineness of 
the Government of the Union of South Afri atocontinue negotiations, 
that Government had not found it possil le to meet the Committee’s 
wishes, The United States deleeation continues to helieve, she said, 
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that the be ‘st solution is to implement the opinion of the Intern: itional 
Court of Justice, which reaflirmed the international obligations that 
were still binding on the Union of South Africa. 


(3) The Ewe and Togoland unification problem 
Three resolutions were adopted by the Fourth Committee (see pp. 
199-200, 329), having reference to the aspirations for unification 
manifested by certain of the 1 thabitants of the two parts of Togol: ind, 
one of which is administered by the United Kingdom and the other by 
I‘rance. 


‘| his complex problem had | een be fore the U nited N ati ms for 6 
years, during which time many petitioners had been he ard j in both the 
Fourth Committee and in the Trustee hip ( newer Missions had 


visited these trust territories and their reports had been given thorough 
consideration by the Comn iittee and the Council. 

The United States posit on was that the wishes of the inhabitants 
themselves should be the most important element in dete rmining the 
futi ire of the two territor 1es, Howe ver, as Mrs. Bolton pointed out in 
the Fourth Committee, Togoland opinion is “clearly in a stage of 
evolutio a 

In the beginning. a small number of Ewe leaders had asked for uni- 
fication of the Ewe speaking people liv ing in Bi itish Togoland, French 
Togoland, and the Gold Coast. As more and more Togolanders began 
to take a keen interest in their political future, it became evident that 
advocates of unification did not agree on the kind of unification they 
desire 

Mrs. Bolton expressed the feeling of the United States delegation 
that the “conflicting and evolving opinions of the peoples of the two 
Togolands make it inappropriate for the General Assembly at this 
time to recommend any change in the international status of the two 
territories. We, therefore, believe that the Assembly at this session 
should urge the two administering authorities and the political groups 
con ‘erned to cooperate in making the Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs an effective organization for the discussion of Togoland prob- 
lems.” 

Except for certain phrases in the first and third resolutions, tending 
to prejudge the views of the inhabitants on unification, the three reso 
= adop ted by the Fourth Committee were in substantial accord 

h United States policy as expressed by Mrs. Bolton. Final action 
in "he General Assembly resulted in striking the objectionable lan- 
guage from the third resolution. ca it was retained in operative 
paragraph 10 of the first resolution. The United States delegation 
polteve d that the future status of the two Togolands must accord with 
the WI] hes of the inhabitants and that the Assemb ly should not pre- 
judge the work of the Joint Council of Togoland Affairs by e xpressing 
itself in favor of unification. In the final Assemb ly vote, the United 
States abstained on the first and voted for the second and third reso- 
lutions. 


. WORK OF THE FIFTH COMMITTEE—ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY MATTERS 


Chairman___------_. Mr. Awni Khalidy (Iraq). 
Vice Chairman__---- Jonkheer Dr. W. H. J. van Asch van Wijck (Netherlands). 
Rapporteur____---_-- Hakim Mohammed Anson (Pakistan). 


United States 
delegate_____--- Hon. James P. Richards. 
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During the 54 meetings it held in the eighth session of the General 
Assembly, the Fifth Committee approved a total of 32 resolutions, all 
subsequently adopted by the General Assembly. Because of its ad- 
ministrative and fiscal jurisdiction, it was necessary for the Fifth 
Committee to give consideration to nearly every current activity of the 
United Nations. 

The 32 resolutions of the Fifth Committee stemmed from 18 items 
referred to the Committee from the agenda. Their texts are included 
in the appendix, starting on page 338. To avoid unnecessary colume 
of detail in this report, the resolutions are grouped in the following 
categories, followed by summarized accounts of the essential Com- 
mittee and General Assembly actions relating to their principal pro- 
visions: 

Resolutions relating to the United Nations budget (9) 

Including estimates for 1954; supplementary estimates for 1955; adminis- 
trative and budgetary coordination between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies; scale of assessment for the apportionment of the 
expenses of the United Nations: and system of allowances to Members of 
Commissions, Committees, and other subsidiary bodies of the General Assem- 
bly or other organs. 

Resolutions relating to the consideration of audit reports (6) 

Including financial report and accounts of the United Nations for the fi- 
nancial year ended December 31, 1952, and report of the Board of Auditors; 
United Nations International Children’s Emergeney Fund; United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East; United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency; review of audit procedures of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and audit reports relating to 
expenditure by Specialized Agencies of technical assistance funds allocated 
from the Special Account. 

Resolutions relating to the United Nations Secretariat—Personnel Matters (3) 
Including personnel policy, staff regulations, question of a probationary 
period, and organization of the Secretariat. 

Resolutions relating to the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund (4) 
Including the report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board, Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal jurisdiction in failures to observe Pension Fund regu- 
lations, amendments to the Pension Fund regulations, and admissions to 
participation in the Pension Fund. 

Resolutions concerning establishment of and appointments to Committees (6) 
Including Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, Committee on Con- 
tributions, United Nations Administrative Tribunal, Investments Commit- 
tee, and the Board of Auditors. 

Resolutions concerning miscellaneous subjects (4) 


Including the Headquarters of the United Nations; the question of a change 


in the opening date of regular sessions of the General Assembly; functions 
and responsibilities of the United Nations for limiting and regulating the 
cultivation of the poppy plant, production, trade and use of opium; and the 
report of the Cominittee on Spec inl Administrative 8) lestions., 


a. Resolutions relating to the United Nations budget 


The most significant of the important budget items considered by 
the Fifth Committee related to the proposed payment of indemnities 
to a small group of American citizens who had been dismissed from 
the United Nations Secretariat after persistently refusing to answer 
questions on espionage, subversive activities, or Communist Party 
membership. ; 
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(1) Discharge of disloyal Americans from the Secretariat 


> 


(a) Backavround of facts —This issue stemmed from the dismissal 


by the Secretary General of » number of United States nationals em 
} loved in the [ nited Nations Secretariat whose actions hive placed 
their lovalty to the United States in doubt. Twenty-one Americans 
‘ loved by the United Nations. in testifvine before the Senate In 
“Security Sub ommittee in 1952. 1 voked the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitut on. On the erounds of self-ine) mination, they dle 
( ed to nl ver questi oncerning Commu { Party membership, 
esplohage, or other si bver Ve activitle 
Because this action cast serrous doubts on then ntegrity and suit 
ibility for international employment, the Secretary General sought 
{ opinion of a group if eminent jurists and was advised that, under 
the reumstances, he possessed full author tv to term nate these em 
plovees., After first warning them that persistent refusal to answe 
ld result in their discharge, he terminated them when they refused 
» rec der their original position. 
Phe dis harged emplover appentled to the United Nations Adm n 
trative Tribunal, which wphe d the Secretary General in 9 cases of 
t porar emplovees, but n | cases de ded ! favor of the employ 
( Oneca ew isremanded for application of the correct procedures 
Compensation was awarded ¢ a1 d the other + were on lered rei stated 
‘| re too were awarded compensation WV hen the Se retary Genera! 
refused reinstatement. 
In these es the 7 irded tion fo ana 
re} rq ( ruil leary ptot inte oT the deoment, | 
( rT NA A Te ! ( UW of ot ( I i] | 
nt of ter { | t\ I uso awarded S300) fe legal 
eost i ' Wh} ite Dproxn edd SISO OO 
; \ 
l bbbett I \ ~ CUP berore if C onunittee for considera 
( een cle Ad tin e Tribunal « ld not 
by fectuated until funds wet ippropl ated to pa the awards. 

/ ed S ( —— The official position of the United 
sstite (text on p él) wa expressed in the Fifth ¢ ommittee by Mr. 
Richards, who stressed that American. citizens . 

‘ their natior to live up fully to the responsibilities of United States 
enshiy d nI tive that this © nization can be basically sound 


knowingly emmy vs United States itize) who flout these responsibilit es 
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and who are not prepared to deny under oath their involvement in subversive 
activities. They are equally appalled at the prospect that United States citizens 
who have refused to make such denial and have instead invoked their constitu 
tional protection against self-incrimination might receive large onetary awards 


from this Organization 


Mr. Richards stated that it was the considered judgment of the 
United States Government that the Administrative Tribunal had 
mace serious errors ln decidin 1 Lt ly prejud 


] 
t} 


r these cases—errors de 
} ] t r Y t ] 
cil to the interests of the United 


vations. He added: 








We ennnot agree that the Secretary General acted improperly in terminating 
the employment of these 11 persons We certainly do not agree hat he was 
improperly motivated in taking the action that he did. We do ‘ the 
awards made by the Administrative Tribunal are istified. We are firmly of 
the opil ion that if these awards were to | paid, crave injury te the Organization 
would result. 

Mv Government has a vital interest in the welfare of the United Nations. The 
Organization is youn It is, in a measure, still ¢ trial in the minds 
Lhe l 

Under hv ¢ll 1s Liet ld be el IS ¢ reverse 11 ) nt 
decisions of the Chief Ad n e Officer Phe ge coe he ! hat 
whet tis pu yan Inced ! ne ( eas he Se ¢ Gq ¢ | 
cle I In prope ‘ 

rh se t ! Genera eiven greit esp sil es under the Ch er 
tp} ntin ind main ning ™ t ft t! hie | \ We 

eW htlv an it . \ rad ‘ lt e | f \ 
of the ri y nted he Se etarv G ( he €] te As the head 
of the Secret t, one f the | ! il ¢ ins « ‘ ited N ol the Seers 
tary General in carryi ‘ | Cha 1 LS entitled to ‘ le ‘ 





PPC tl ils h d to be rely ved from t it | | ect Natio = Secretnl it. 
\I Ri wa ked the nduleer e ott | Tf Co it ( Ly o 
several Illustrations ‘of the simple d nocratic Taith of r pe yp le in 


tou 
the field of delegation of power and responsibility.” He then went 
On tosay 


\ } Ine te ee é f esponsible s 1 ( fo on tl } } 
respected nurse formerly membe1 kid ) g gang W hie er 
about this report tl nurse refused to ans ! W eliey it the hous ‘ 
if ( \ ‘ | ‘ ( 

I} cl rl Loft school 1 ad IS I I) = ‘ 
Hook in 1 New Ye I es Mag ne rt f N ) 1938 
the d er ¢ hoe Is or his n ‘ rious ‘ . 
When ed if this re ‘ t e drivel ef ‘ Swe! W ‘ 
the cha iin Wwe l ( 

The Directs f Gove rie s Bu lL’ g and Eng y ‘ 
boa hat ene ( I ( Lie 2 
ry ers wis I lie va t ( l ~ ert 
iZitic lle « ~ ee] ‘ efore | e re rl 
engera refuses to ‘ \ } db : : 
his rights to nad if . ( nd 1 bole ad. fire ‘ 
at once that is, al I ( ll oO luwt rl | dis — 

) Pasis fore OX t } | eb = fort I rift is t¢ 


(i) The General Assen ¢ 1 responsibili ew 
and to refuse to give effect to decisions the Ad ist { 

(ii) The Tribunal misconstrued its role and exceeded its proner powers 

(iii) The Tribm has made serious errors of y in its apy iti of 
the staff regulations 

(iv) The Tribunal made serious errors of Judgment and fact in caleulat 


ing the amount of the awards 
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( i) The General Assi mbly’s right to review. ~in developing the first 
point, Mr. Richards stressed the fact “that these decisions are not those 
of a court, as that term is generally used, but of a legislatively created 
administrative body subsidiary to the General Assembly.” He noted 
that persons serving on the Tribunal are “members” and that a pro- 
posal to call them “Tudges” had been rejected when the Tribunal was 
established. Mr. Richards declared: “We are not dealing with the 
binding decisions of a court of coordinate authority, such as the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. If we were, the situation would of course be 
completely different.” 

Mr. Richards also pointed out that both the origin and nature of the 
Tribunal make it clear that the Assembly, the parent body, has the 
legal right to review its decisions, stating: 

“The Charter did establish a separate judiciary, the International Court of 
Justice, but gave that organ the power to render, at the request of the General 
Assembly, only advisory opinions which would not bind the Assembly It cannot 
be supposed that the creators of the Charter intended or that the General As- 
sembly would attempt to establish a judicial body with the power to render de- 
cisions in United Nations personnel matters which would have greater force and 
bind the Assembly and member governments.” 

As further proof of the Assembly ’s right to review, Mr. Richards 
referred to the fact that the money to pay the awards must be appro- 
priated by the Assembly as part of the Organization’s budget and, 
under Article 17 of the Charter, the budget must be considered and 
approved by the Assembly. “To fulfill the Charter responsibility of 
considering and approving this appropri ition.” Mr. Richards declared, 
“the Assembly not only can but must review the Tribunal decisions.” 

(11) The Administi 1t71% Tribunal ( rceeded its authority.—* yn the 
second point, that the Tribunal had misconstrued its role and exceeded 
its proper powers, Mr. Richards reviewed the facts surrounding the 
dismissals and the subsequent decisions of the Tribunal. and charged 
that in its consideration of the eases the Tribunal had erroneously 
acted as though it were its function to try the cases de novo. It ignored 
the Charter functions of the Secretary General, clearly invading his 
jurisdiction and substituting its evaluation of the facts and its assess- 
ment of the gravity of the offense for those of the Secretary General. 
The Tribunal had made no effort to confine its consideration to the 
question of whether the Secretary General had exercised his judgement 
arbitrarily or in bad faith. This usurpation of the function allotted by 
the Charter to the Secretary General was, of course, not intended by 
the Assembly when it established the Tribunal. ; 

(inl) Errors of law made by the Tribunal.—On the third point, that 
the Tribunal mad seriou errors of law i it application of the Staff 
Regulations, Mr. Richards stated: 


“* * * it [the Tribunal] was also guilty of serious errors of law. The dis- 
missed employees were most certainly guilty of ‘serious misconduct’ as charged 
by the Secretary General These employees were asked cert iin Sil ple but very 
important, questions by proper authorities of the United States Government 
rhese questions related to subversive activities rhe employees were asked, for 
example, whether they were or had be members of the Communist Party of the 


United States. Under the United States Supreme Court's decision in Dennis 
v. United States, leaders and organizers of this party have heen convicted and 
sentenced for conspiracy to violate a United States criminal statute prohibiting 
the advocacy of the overthrow of the Government by force. When the dismissed 
employees refused to answer these questions concerning their possible subversive 
activities, whether or not they were relying on the Fifth Amendment, they raised 
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a very s¢rious question concerning their integrity. Both the United Nations 
Charter and the Staff Regulations require the | aa standards of on ity for 


all emplayees. When an employee has so placed his integrity in doubt, he dves not 
t. Certainly 


measure up to the standards required for United Nations employment i 
the act by which he places his integrity so in doubt should be classified as ‘serious 
misconduct,’ warranting his immediate dismissal.” 

Mr. Richards did not challenge the right of a staff member to invoke 
the Fifth Amendment, but he told the Fifth Committee that in doing 
so, a staff member— 

“cannot expect the Secretary General to ignore the fact that the staff member 
himself has destroyed the confidence of the Secretary General, member govern- 
ments, and the public in his integrity and suitability for continued employment 
in the Secretariat.” 

He urged that at a minimum, these cases “involve unsatisfactory 
conduct.” 

Mr. Richards also pointed out that the executive session testimony of 
one of the discharged employees (Miss Ruth E. Craw ford) before the 
Senate Internal Subcommittee, since made pub lie, showed that the 
Tribunal had relied upon misstatements of fact w ithout any attempt to 
establish their accuracy. 

(iv) Errors of judame nt and fact made by the 17 ibunal. —Qn the 


fourth point, that the Tribunal made errors of judgment and fact in 
calculating the amount of the awards, Mr. Richards declared that an 
analysis of the factors considered by the Tribunal indicated that the 


Tribunal had little regard for reality and had accepted claims send 
by dismissed employees without careful examination. 
Mr. Richards told the Fifth Committee that : 


“The amounts awarded varied from less than one-half the amount of an em- 
ployee’s annual salary in one case to more than 3 times such salary in an- 
other. : 

“The capricious nature of the Tribunal’s action with regard to compensation 
awarded in the permanent contract cases can be readily demonstrated. In 6 
of the 10 cases the Tribunal considered as a factor in the awarding of compen 
sation whether or not an adverse comment concerning the employee had been 
mide by the State Department to the Secretary General. This was, of course, 
a wholly irrelevant factor. Nevertheless the Tribunal mentioned in 3 of these 
cases that such a comment had been made and in the other 3 stated that no such 
comment had heen made. Yet, in 4 other cases in which compensation was 
awarded, no reference was made to whether or not the State Department had 
commented adversely concerning the individual 

“Further, in 9 of the 10 cases, the Tribunal referred to the age of the individual 
employee as a factor in determining compensation. In the tenth case, no ref- 
erence to age was made. Also, in the cases in which age was referred to as a 
factor, the pattern of awards bore no discernible relationship to the age of the 
individual. For example, Glassman, who was 33 
$20,000; Bancroft, who was 48, received $12,000; and Older, who was 48, received 
$27,500. 


He also stated that there is “evidence that the Tribunal relied upon 
statements of purported fact which had no basis + reality, * and cite : 
the case of Julia Older to show that the Tribunal had mentioned ; 
factor in determining her compensation of $27,500 that— 


vears of age, was awarded 





“she was recruited originally at the urgent pressure of the United Nations Editing 
Services and her abandonment of her specialized editorial and radio career us 
long ago as 1946 will make for considerable difficulty in reentry to such a field of 
employment at her present age.” 
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However, she testified before the Senate Internal Security Subcom 
mittee that no one from the United Nations actively recruited her but 
that she herself had applied for emp slovment at a time between periods 
of employment when she was considering various possibilities. 
Warning the Fifth Committee of the disastrous effects of failure 
to correct the de ISIONS of the Tribunal. Mr. Ric hards emphasized : 


* that the United Nations is no ordinary organization or employer. It 
is an organization which depends for its Support and effectiveness on the world- 
wide publie confidence and trust I submit, Mr. Chairman, we will fail to dis- 
charge our responsibilities to the people whose cause we serve, we will do 
irreparable harm to the fabric of the Organization, if we allow a creature of 
the Assembly to miscoustrue its role in these cases. The result is to challeng 
the power of the Secretary General to act in matters of discipline when the 
interests of the Organization and its standards of integrity are at stake. 

“For let us not deceive ourselves. The granting of the Tribunal’s awards in 
the face of the facts and considerations I have set before you at length would 
raise widespread and Corrosive doubts concerning our determination and ability 
to create and maintain a Secretariat of unimpeachable integrity. Our efforts 
to clarify and correct any deficiency in the regulations will not serve to check 
these doubts. For, if we allow the Tribunal awards to stand, in the eyes of 
not only the United States but surely the eves of the world, such action will be 
tantamount to rewarding people who have violated their obligations to the 
Organization, This could only have disastrous effects for the future of the 
United Nations.” 


(/\ V i T'S or other di /, gations 
es / nite d Ntates position rece Pay, d scan} su ppol l, ()f the 1) dele 
rates, In addition to Mr. Richards, who participated in the Fifth 


Committee debate on the Tribunal’s awards, only D supported the 
United States’ position in full. ‘They were the delegates of Argentina, 
China, Cuba, the Dominican Republic. and Turkey. Australia’s state 


ment of its pos tion was eenerally miilar to OUTS, but it concluded 
that the best course would be to reduce the awards 


Phe majorl of the delegations did not question the Secretary 
Greneral’s any or the United States positron that the employees 
who had been dismissed should not be retained on the Secretariat. 
However, there was a great difference of opinion on the question of 
payvn ents 7 ~~ iw “sire a he majority of the delegations fe lt that 
there was a legal obligation on the Umited Nations under the cireum 
stan cater oe aa Most of these delegations felt that the 


pavinne nts were a small price to pas for the complete severing r ofthe 


t1es of the inci iduals with the | nited Nations. They were also con 
cerned that failure to pay the — might be considered in some 
circles as a miscarriage of justice and as an unwillingness on the part 
of the United Nations itself to respect cast anons of international law 
which the ¢ reanization under the Charter is pledged to advances 

The 24 speakers who expressed Opposing views were the delegates 

Belgium. Brazil, Canada, Chile. Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, India, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, Syria, United 
Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, and Yugo 
slavia. 

(11) Wid S Pre ad misunderstanding of the issue s—That the ditter- 
ences in view were based on varying concepts and, in some instances, 
on serious misunderstandings of the real issues involved, was made 
clear ly apparent during the Committee debates. A majority of the 
delegates rejected the United States position that the Administrative 
Tribunal was merely a subordinate administrative body whose de- 
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CIslIOnNS Were subject to Assembly review. Most of the delegates per- 
sisted in regarding the Tribunal as a court and its decisions as judg- 
ments, 

This nusconception led many to express concern that to endorse 
the United states position would be to substitute the clictates of 
political convenience for the established rules of law ful behavio1 and 
to undermine the prin iple of the separation ot powers between legis 
lative and judicial bodies. 

(ill) Poreign cones pts of role of government « mploy es, Another 
basic ditt ulty confronting Mr. Richards, as the United States dele- 
wate, Was the concept entertained by most other delewations concern- 
Ing government employment. In the United States salaries are 
higher but the tenure of a 
with the same euarantees that exist 
security of tenure is regarded as relatively more important than the 


government employee is not surrounded 


in some other countries, where 


level of Income. 
reee ’ } . , 
Thi divergent pont of View as well as a venue concerh for the 
i 


<tatus ot staff memrbe rs COMnNY from the Easter) Kuropean countries 


‘i 
\\ oO 


who might hot be loval supporters of these vrovernments and 


thereby niueht be subse tec to vrent pressure Was respol sible for many 


delegates taking the stan d that the independence of the Th ibunal must 


be maintaimed in order that staff members should be insured protection 
aoninst violation of their 1 ohits and in order that d sputes arising 


hetween them and the administration should be decided without inter 
ference from the Organization as a whole or from member states 
individually 

(iv) / +“ tre fo vea gro th, fil] d mder ot Com / 178} Intl tratioy 
Another potent factor lay in the ditferine deerees of understanding 
of the true danger and menace of Communist infiltration. Speaking 
from the sid experience of his own subverted country, the delegate of 
China. Mr. Kiang, told the Fifth Committee that no government 
could countenance a ‘Trojan horse upon its territory and that it was 
only natural that the United States had been alarmed to find that 
certain of its nationals who were members of the Organization’s Sec 
retarint should be engnged in subversive activities against their own 
country, 

Unfortunately, this reasoning weighed but little in the minds 
some of the delegates in whose countries the Communist mine? 
thrives asa troublesome and dangerous, but legally tolerated, political 
party with members entrenched in the prin ipal organs of govel 
ment It nlso counted brut little in the thoughts of those who felt a 
vital question ot principle was at stake ana that an attempt Wis be ng 
made to wipe out a comparatively minor wrong by perpetrating one 
even greater. 

ee. { tracks aimed “ty aan /] nat if NS asre (hi HG de hy} : Dun ne 
the 4 days the Tribunal awards were debated in the Fifth Comn 
Pad temperate and well prepared legal arguments were made 
against the United States position. While unable to agree with the 


contentions of the delegates who made them, Mr. R chards respected 
rly motives 


tree, 


them for the sincerity of their views and aupprer ited the hi 
] 


of those who sought uo means of compronilse that eould be effe ted 
without sacrifice of principle. 

Not all ot the debate wits so conducted. A. few delegates, perhaps 
carried away by their personal feelings or some past experience, be 
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‘ame quite heated and somewhat personal in their pamneets, Charac- 
teristic of this point of view were the statements of the representative 
of Irance. 

The delegate of France recalled that Mr. Ric hards had referred to 
the effect that payme ake ol the awards would have on American public 
opinion and implied that it was open to doubt whether American 


2 


public opinion was sufficiently we ll informed on the rights and obliga- 
tions of the staff members of the Organization. The French delegate 
said it was a well known fact that traditionally the Americans did not 
care for national civil servants and even less so for international civil 
servants. Public administration had long been considered such a 
privilege that civil servants had no rights and could be dismissed at 
will. He remarked that over the last 20 years, however, an opposite 
tre! cl could be discerned. 

The delegate of France spoke of the profound respect in the United 
States for court judgments, referring to court aoe nts concerning 
the seizure several years ago of stee] pl ints in the United States b Vv the 
Government. 

Speaking of “a certain number of delegations” who had been in 
favor of the American point of view, he said: 

“We do not feel any displeasure; we address no criticisms to them. We feel 
sure that they were prompted by noble sentiments, and as for those delegations 
that are from South ances (worthy descend: ints of the Spanish hidalgos who 
believe they have to come to the he Ip of their friends even when those friends 


have acted against their profound convictions)—consequently we understand 
them but we will not follow them.” 


The delegate of France added that— 


“France glorifies itself in being the oldest friend and the oldest ally of the 
United States * * but fortunately, gentlemen, when, in a short while, we will 
vote against the request of the American delegation, we shall be certain to be 


morally in accord with the highest authorities of the American Government.” 
(Juoting from recent speeches by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, the French delegate pointed out that United 
States policy was based on loyalty toward our great American tradi- 
tions, our love for truth and the respect that we owe to the opinions of 
others and avoidance of the abuse of power. 
Hle went on to say that— 


“it is by the very reason of these declarations of high political morality of Mr 
Dulles and President Eisenhower, it is for th is reason that we shall reject the 
proposition of the American delegation * # 

Mr. Richards, in reply to the insinuations that public opinion in the 
United States was uninformed, noted that it was more appropriate for 
individual delegates to discuss the status of public opinion in their 
own countries than it was to discuss methods of informing public 
op nion in other countries. 

Mr. Richards agreed that Americans had great respect for the 
courts and reminded him that the basic argument of the United 
States is that the Tribunal is not a court, but a subsidiary organ of 
the General Assembly. He then went on to say: 


“Mr. Chairman, in his 2 or 3 speeches, during this debate, the distinguished 
delegate of France has seen fit to draw a lance against my country. He has in 
sinuated that my country is in the list with the United Nations. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. He said the other day that this Assembly and this 
Committee should tell the Congress of the United States what to do.— Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I would have assumed that the distinguished delegate of France 
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would have been much outraged if I had told him that this Assembly should 
tell the Chamber of Deputies what to do, or should criticize the Chamber of 
L* puties for some position it has taken either internationally or nationally 


And lastly, but not least important, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished delegate 
of France in mentioning the words ‘morality’ and ‘honesty’ Ss insinuated 
that possibly the delegation of the United States in taking this position in which 
it profoundly believes has violated the tenets of honesty and morality by seek- 
ing to impose its views on the United Nations.” 

Mr. Richards chailenged the delegate of France to find “one word 
in the speech” he had made that contained “any suggestion that the 
United Nations should adopt any policy the United States Government 
has adopted simply for that reason.” He concluded by emphasizing 
that having selec ted aman of integer ity an 1d honor for the pos st of Secre- 
tary General, it did not make good se nse to unde ‘rmine h is efforts to 
carry out his respons ibilities by perm! itting another organi zation “to 
whittle away the powers granted him by th: at basic Charter. 

(¢ ) CG om promise ae tion on aquest On oT Rb al AU paras. As the 
Committee debate drew to a close, the delegations of Canada, Colom- 
bia, and the United Kingdom sponsored a  vanakion morc that 





the International Court of Justice be asked for an advisory opinion 
on the following questions: 


1. Having regard to the statute of the United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal and to any other relevant instruments and to the relevant records, has 
the General Assembly the right on any grounds to refuse to give 
award of compensation made by that Tribunal in favor of a staff member of the 
United Nations whose contract of service has been terminated without his 
assent? 

2. If the answer given by the Court to question (1) is in the affirmative, 
what are the principal grounds upon which the General Assembly could law- 
fully exercise such a right? 


to an 


This proposal was adopted by a rollcall vote of 35 to 7 (Byelo- 
russia, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Poland, Ukraine, U. S. S. R., and 
Yugoslavia), with 12 abstentions (Australia, Belgium, China, Ethi- 
opia, France, Indonesia, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Sweden, Turkey, 
United States, and Yemen). ‘The representatives of Afghanistan, 
surma, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Paraguay were 
absent. 

Before adopting the joint Canadian, Colombian, and United King- 
dom proposal, the French delegate sought to have the words “on any 
grounds” deleted from the first sentence. A further French amend- 
ment would have asked, if the answer to the first question were in the 

1 


affirmative, whether the erounds for Sil¢ hy refusal “apply to anv oft 


the decisions which have led to the request for the appropl ation.” 
An additional French proposal would have authorized the Secretary 
General to pay the awards should the Court decide that the Assembly 
should honor them. All the amendments propo ed by the French 
delegation were rejected Vt he Fifth Committee. 
After the Fifth Committee had vote | to ask the International Co 

of Justice for an advisory Opinion on the matter, Mr. R cl 
pressed the vieW of the United states dele, action, saying that this 
was— 


“in large part a recognition of the position taken by the United States delegation 
on the matter of the Tribunal awards and the wer of the Assembly to reject 
them. The referral to the Court means that the awards will not be paid now 

and further cons sider: ition of them by the Assembly will be postponed until after 


40872—54 . 
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the Court gives its advisory opinion on the legal questions put to it If the Court 
wers these questions as I think it will, then I feel certain that the Assembly 
\ reject the uawiards at its next session 


} 


The General Assembly confirmed the action taken by the Fifth 

Committee ina rolleal] vote of 41 to O lw ith 13 absentions (see Pp. P14 
AO, ete). 

Phe question Ww il] come up again in the neXt session of the General 
Assembly, after the International Court of Justice has given the re 
(| lest ad acl ISOry opin on. Inthe meant mie, steps are beng continued 
o weed out staff members failing to meet the highest standards of 
htegrity from the staffs of the United Nations and other international 


vey zat) 
OrgevanlZatlons. 


(Tt) Loy “ty nae tid ition of / if dl NTUTOS itd UN ¢ ploy don thre 
United Nations Necretariat. Under arrangements with the secretary 
(reneral, a lovalty check is ben ov made of United States citizens em 


ploved by the United Nat ons as well as of United States applicant 
fou positions W th the United Nations. This check is made in accord 
1 with the Executive Orders of the President of January 9 and 
June 2. 1953. through the investigative facilities of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The results of 
these investigations are evaluated by the International Organizations 
Kimplovees Loyalty Board W ch was established by the Executive 
Orders. The results and evaluations of the investigations are for 
warded through the Se retary of State to the Secretary General tol 
his use in exercising his rights and duties with respect to the personnel 
of the United Nations. The same procedure is followed with respect 


l 


to othel international organizations. 


(2) Approprictions for United Nations operating expenses 

In addition to the resolution relating to payment of the Tribunal 
rwards to the group ot discharged American emplovees, the Fifth 
Conmimiittee re ported eleht other resolutions relatn e& to budget matters 
\W ech were subsequently approved by the Greneral Assembly. 

In the course of 30 meet nes the ifth (Committee cons dered the 
budget estimates for 1954 as submitted by the Secretary General and 
eviewed by a Standing Committee of the Assembly known as the Ad 


visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. Tl 
tter Committee 1s comp sed of nine members Ser ne in them ima 
\ ual, expert capacitles. The Secretary Greneral’s total @ross budget 
request amounted to S49,049.220, The Advisory Committee recom 
ded to the Ir fth Committee cuts totaly La S1LG3BSSL0, ‘| he hifth 
Committee, after careful review of the justifications, followed in most 


es the advice of its Advisory Committee and adopted i gross budget 
of $47.82 7.110. In addition the I* tth Conm ttee approved ‘1 suppie 


mental appropriation for 1955 totaling 1541750," 
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Because of the availability of $1,808,860 ° from previous years’ bal 


ances, the amount of new funds requ red to meet the organizations 


total obligations in respect of the 1954 budget and the 1953 supple 


mental 1s 848,060,000, The ipproved est hate oF ellaneous Income 
from assessments on stuff members’ salar ct Tre othel ources 
such as revenue producing act Vities, Is S6.760, ‘ Asa col sequence 
the net assessment against member states for 1954 is reduced to 
841.300,000. This compares to a 1953 net assessment of $44.200,000— 


a reduction of $2.900,000. 

Since the United States rate of contribution also declined from 35 Lv 
10 55.508 percent in respect to Lod, the United States share of this re 
duced 1954 assessment budget 1s 813.765.290 or SLT57.750 less than the 
United States assessment for 1953. 

The sums appropriated in these resolutions did not inelude funds 
for the specialized agencies, which are handled separately. Contri 
but lols by the United states tothe specialized agencies are determined 
in the same manner as in the United Nations. Contributions to the 
special and emergency programs of the United Nations are on a volu 
tary basis. Total estimated costs for all purposes of United States 


participation in the United Nations during the vear 1954 are as 
follow 
Estimated United States contributions to tI ] fed Natie ‘ N j 
Louene S «dl ng cate ! / 
ns 
1 ‘ 
I 
x ( 
W | 0 
I I 2, 249 
i} 
i split } 
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Estimated United States voluntary contributions to United Nations special and 
emergency programs during calendar year 1954 





I t ] 
Esti 1 ( 
tot t 
total | ‘ 
I vil Aviati Orga J 8 I 4 $1, 770 
at leorean | tr A 8&5, OO Ou 
{ Nations Relief and Works A for Palestine Refuge in the 
t §9°4¢ 80 va 41 » on 
{ t Na hildrer I rd O00. Of ) 
l Na xpanded | ‘ f tect 4 ANCE 24 J, Oe 6} s SUY 
rot special progra l "0 S } 
Grand t regular and specia 227, 592, 51 ll 6, 558 
I mated progr 1 UNRWA are for fiscal year 1954 since t e agen have a 
fiscal year I i f 0 rather than from January 1to December 31 as is the case in the 
other United Nation 
2] figu pr receipt by UNKRA of payments from governments other thar 
{ Sta 1 approx 4 65-35 per ratio be { 1 
rey Agency's I ra } I n,f 1 he obl r g 
t grams ! t g yed Jor I I ‘ ‘ ler cur progr ‘ t 
i at ! r ‘ be estimated at V act 
t Irvey i I 
‘ ! 1 ’ i pa ‘ t ted St ; toward the 
ex] t r pre i l 1 \ I 
‘ r 
® Of tt smount, $9,957,621 i ibject to congressional appr 


Estimated cost of United States Missions and Delegations to the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies during fiscal year 1954 


{ ted States missions to the I ted Na sand spe ] i agencit 31, 044 
Annual and special delegati to meetings and conferer United Nati : 
SI ] 1 ag 1 
Total ‘ie 1, 499 
(3) Scale of assessment, budgetary coordination, and system of allowances 


The remaining resolutions (see pp. 158, 161, 215, 545 347), covering 
budgetary matters related to the scale of assessment for the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the United Nations; improvement of adminis 
trative and budgetary coordination between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies; and a study by the Secretary General of the 
system of allowances to members of commissions, committees and other 
sub idiary b «lies ot the General Assembly or other Organs ot the 
United Nations. 

The most important of these related to the scale of assessment of 
contributions by member states. The original proposal for the United 
States contribution to the United Nations budget by the first Con- 
tributions Committee was 49.89 percent. At the First Assembly the 
United States Delegation was able to obtain the reduction of this 
amount to 59.8) percent. In 1948 the Assembly agreed in principle 
that no one member state should be required to pay more than Dol 
per ent of the total expenses of the United Nations. This subject had 
been a major assignment of Representative John M. Vorys during h S 
service as a United States Delegate to the Sixth General Assembly. 
Mr. Vorys worked for a reduction from 38.92 to 3314 percent. First 
results were a reassessment to 36.9 percent, then to 35.12, and finally, 
in action by the Seventh Assembly, it was reduced to dol, percent 
effective in the 1954 budget. 

The reassessment resulted in reducing the United States contribu- 
tion by 1.79 percent. The contribution of the U. S. S. R. was raised 
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1.87 percent, from 12.28 to 14.15 percent. This was characterized as 
unjust and unfair by the Soviet delegation in both the Fifth Com- 
mittee and the General Assembly. 

Mr. Richards told the Fifth Committee that he would not take the 
time of the Committee to answer again the “shop-wol n arguments” of 
the Soviet representative as he thought that— 

“his baseless arguments along the same line last year were exploded then to the 
satisfaction of all unbiased persons.” 

He expressed the oratificat ion of the United States that. on the basis 
of the decision of the Seventh Assembly, the principle of the one-third 
ceiling for the largest single contributor was finally implemented in 
full. He regretted, however, that while downward adjustme nts had 
taken place in the United States percentage contribution, the corre- 
sponding upward adjustments had not proceeded as far as they should, 
noting that the three Soviet states were markedly underassessed.- Mr. 
Richards declared that: 

“It is the United States view that there is no justification for continuing any 
longer the underassessment of these states which results in the continued over- 
assessment of certain other member states. Although the United States will 
support the scale proposed by the Contributions Committee for 1954, we do urge 
that the Committee, during the coming vear, be instructed to remove the remain- 
ing major divergencies in the scale to be submitted to the next General Assembly.” 

When the scale of assessment resolution came up for final action in 
the General Assembly, the Soviet delegate, Mr. Tsarapkin, complained 
that there had been a “lack of objectivity in the recommendations of 
the Committee on Contributions on this question.” He asserted that 
the basic criteria to be followed were comparative national income, 
dislocation as a result of World War II, and ability to secure foreign 
currency. In spite of the tremendous World War II losses of the 
Soviet Union, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, their heavy reconstruction 
expenditures, and their lack of dollars resulting from the drop in 
trade with the United States “to almost nil,” as a result of United 
States policy—their assessments had been increased while those of the 
United States and other western countries had been reduced year after 
year, he insisted. 

Mr. Richards noted that Mr. Tsarapkin’s primary basis for com- 
plaint was his country’s relative incapacity to pay. He reminded the 
Assembly that— 

“No one outside the Soviet bloe is in a position to say authoritatively what the 
Soviet national income is. The Soviet countries have steadily refused to make 
reliable statistical data freely available so that independent judgments could be 


made. But the Soviet countries have frequently boasted—both inside and outside 
the United Nations—about the rapid economic progress which they have achieved 
since the end of the war If they would really have us believe that, it seems 
highly inconsistent for them to be pleading that the General Assem should 
continue to afford them special consideratior 1 irds their contr itions to 
the United Nations—that is, it is inconsistent if they are the loyal supporters of 
the United Nations which they maintain they are. a 


Mr. Richards stated that the Assembly is well aware of the fact 
that the deterioration in United States-Soviet Union trade relations is 
directly attributable to the Soviet Union’s aggressive policies. He 
declared, however, that that situation had no bearing on the Soviet 
Union’s ability to contribute to the budget of the United Nations, 
stating that: 
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United Nut Os ly fernatiol al Chil il ns EK) ergvency KF ll i: 
Financial report and account for the financial vear ended 
December 31. 1952. and report fA 

United Nations Relief and Works Ager for Palestine Refuge 
in the Near East: Accounts for the mcial vear ended June 
30, 1953, and report of the Board of Auditors 

United Nation Korean Reconsti iCllol \ve cy I par il port 
and accounts for the fin: . () i 
report of the Board of Auditors 


th} il vear ended dune 


Review of audit procedures of the U ted Nations a ad the ry 
clalized agencies 

Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies « 
technical assistance funds allocated trom the special accom 


c. The United Nations Secretariat—Personnel matters 

As a result of developments in the last session of the General As 
sembly and the decistons of the Administrative Tribunal. referred to 
in section a (1) above, the new Seeretary General, Mr. Daw Ham 
marskjold of Sweden, subm tted a comprehet ve onl 


re} 
policy to the eighth ess not the General (Assembly. Lhe most In 


Ort On perso nel 


portant recon iendations made were certall proposals for amending 


the Stafl Reoulation and the Statute of the Administrative Tribunal. 


He reported that these amendments were necessary because, in his 
opinion, experience showed that there were certain ambicuit ie Sal (| 
OMISSIONS 1h the reg lations and statute \ 1 should be remedied if 
he were to successfully (I scharge us adn stra ve responsibilities 
under the Charter. 

It was the position of the United States delegation that, since the 
primary need for clarification of e powers of the Seereta General 
resulted from certain decisio of the U. N. Admu trative Tribuna 
challeneine these powers, the best way > rt Wlirm fhe Secretary (ye 
erals authority was to reject the av ids of the Ach strative Th 
bunal in the ea es of the ter) nated United State - emplovees referred 
to nbove [| Ss position Wa reve tr ol) OV Thre | hited State 
connection with the appropriation fem (see py 215. 216. 267, 350 
S02 Di In the personnel policy CLIs¢ Ss it ‘s ( ever. the I nited States 
deleaant Ol 11 cl ited Its support « f the « Lae propo ed bv the Secre 
tary General, since it was believed that the changes would help to 
provide double insurance against any future inroads by the Tribunal 
on the authority of the Secretary General matters relating to the 
miuntenance of a Secretariat \ el WOLTCL I eet the higl standards of 
integrity Inid dow) the Charter 


Wh le hiumerou delevations expressed ( ('¢ that thre menamye 


eranted the Secretary General too great and restricted powe ovel 
taff matters, the matjoritv considered that the Secreta Creneral 
merited thre r confide e and t | it he} ist live the po eV Consol 

with his responsibilities. As a consequence, the Staff Regulati« 

were amended to (a) state more specifically the standards of conduct 
and integrity which must apply, ul d (/ elaborate in vreater deta 
the secretary Greneral’s powers to ter hate \ hen he considet t ul 


such standards are not met. The Statute of the Administrative Th 
bunal was also amended to r strict the amount of anv future awards 
that the Tribunal might make. 
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d. Resolutions relating to the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 

Among the routine tasks of the Fifth Committee were study and 
consideration of questions relating to the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund. The Committee’s deliberations resulted in the report- 
ing to the General Assembly of resolutions: 


Noting the report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board for the year ended December 31, 1952 (see pp. 160, 352) ; 

Requesting the Secretary General to report further on action 
taken by the specialized agencies in response to General 
Assembly recommendations that they accept jurisdiction of 
the U. N. Administrative Tribunal in matters involving ap- 
plications alleging nonobservance of the Pension Fund 
regulations (see pp. 161, 353) ; 

Approving amendments to the regulations of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Fund recommended by the Joint Staff 
Pension Board (see pp. 161, 353) ; and 

Deciding that the Interim Commission for the International 
Trade Organization may be admitted to participation in the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund (see pp. 161, 354). 

e. Establishment of, and appointments to, committees 

The Fifth Committee acted to fill vacancies on several committees 
and also reported to the General Assembly a resolution to reconstitute 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds (see pp. 156, 
354). That Committee, composed of 10 members, was originally 
formed to assist in obtaining voluntary contributions from govern- 
ments for the expanded program of tec hnieal assistance, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Kast, the program of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, the program of the United Nations International Children’s 
Kmergency Fund, and such other special programs not provided for 
in the regular United Nations budget as might be designated by the 
General Assembly. This resolution was approved without objection 
by both the Committee and the General Assembly. 

Other resolutions emanating from the Fifth Committee were ap- 
proved without objection by the Assembly to fill vacancies on the 
following committees and boards: 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
Committee on Contributions 
The Administrative Tribunal 
The Board of Auditors 
The Fifth Committee also reported a resolution, subsequently ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, confirming the reappointment by the 
Secretary Gen ral of a member of the Investments Committee. 
f. Other resolutions reported by the Fifth Committee 
The Fifth Committee also studied and reported resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly, taking note of the Secretary General’s re- 
port on the permanent headquarters of the United Nations; concurring 
in a recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions that the opening date of the General As- 
sembly sessions should be maintained; approving certain functions 
and responsibilities of United Nations organs designed to tighten 
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narcotic controls, and noting the report of the Committee on Special 
Administrative Questions. 


7. WORK OF THE SIXTH COMMITTEE—LEGAL MATTERS 


Chairman- Mr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) 
Vice chairman Dr. Abdul Hakim Tabibi (Afgehanist 
Rapporteur __ M. Jean Spiropoulos (Greece ) 
United States delegates os joe ae | Bay ae 

The Sixth Committee held Oo? meetings duri vo the e ohth SESS1LOI 
its agenda relating to such varied items as review of the I ted 
Nations Charter, the Genocide Convention, the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, the United Nation . 7 bunal in Libya, 
the Slavery Convention, report of the Internation | Law Commission, 
and duration of sessions of the General Kinet. Nine resolutions 


on these subjects were reported to th Assembly. where thev all m 
ceived final aproval., 
. Measures to limit the duration of regular sessions of the General Assembly 
First on the agend \ ot the Six lh Committe Was consideration of the 
report of a Special Committee appointed during the seventh ses 
of the General Assembly to consider “measures to limit the duration 
of regular sessions of the General Assembly.” dl | ie report stated that— 
“the best interests of the General Assembly, not the length of the sessions as such, 


must remain the over-riding consideration in an tudy of measures desi 
limit the duration of the regular sessions.” 


ned to 


The Special (‘ommiuttee felt that d ffi Ities r'¢ ] ited to t} e durat on 
of the regular Assembly sessions should not be resolved at the expense 


either of the effectiveness of the General A embly or of the right of 
any represent: itive freely toe xplai . his vovernniel t’s attitude on the 
prob lems before the Assemb ly. 

The report reviewed Assembly pr ctl e with regard to uch n tel 
as the savadin, reports tf couneils, dekate in committee dregs ot 
debate, points of order, consideration of items in plen: meetings 
without reference to committees, times of opening and he “Inge meet 


ines, and so forth. 

Consideration of the1 
in the Sixth Committee 4 
of a resolution (see pp. 141,358) which modified Rules 38, 39, and 98 
of the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure. These changes provide that 
the Chairman of the Ad Hoe Political Committee shall serve as a 
member of the Gene ral Com mittee, with full voting rights: that the 
General Committee s hall be so eo stituted as to “el ire 1ts represent- 
ative character,” tha that ‘hairman of the Ad Hoe Political ¢ om- 
mittee may designate the Vice Chairman of the Committee as his sub- 
stitute. The resolution also clarifies Rule 98 to have each main com- 
mittee, in adopting its own priorities, take into account the “closing 
date” instead of the “target date” for the closing of the General 
Assembly sessions. The resolution was unanimously approved by the 
Assembly. 


eport of the Special Committee led to adoption 
; 


rv 44 votes (U.S.) to me. wit a) | t¢ tiol 


6b. Convention on the political rights of women 

During the seventh session of the General Assemb ly, the United 
States delegation was among those which supported the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women when it was adopted on December 2 
1952. 
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Signers of the Convention agree that women shall be entitled to vote, 
to be elected to public office and exercise public functions on equal 
terms with men, without any discrimination. So far 25 States Mem 
bers of the United Nations have sloned They are: Argentine, 
Bolivian. Brazil. Byeloruss a. Chile. China. Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho 

ovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Indian, Indonesia, [s1 iel, Mexico, Norway, 
. propor die ~ Poland, Sweden, | KY ne, the | se te 4 ruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. 


\ t ao 54 


) 
t 


the General Assembly adopted a resolution (see Pp: I41, 559) ap 
proved by the Sixth Committee, which invites a nonmember state 


] } \ 1 


favor. 1 neninst. with 5 abstentions (including U.S.), 


echois, or hereafter bee es’ an member of L spec alized agency or a 


party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice to sign and 


rit ry or necede to the Convention. 


c. United Nations tribunal in Libya 


| Sixth Committee briefly cor lered d reported by vote ol 
In favor U.S.). none against, with © abstentions, a resolution (see 
| ‘i. 2S) fo Continue in existence the | hh ted N Wions lr bunal 1) 


Both Italv and Libva had expressed the belief that the Tribunal 
hould be cont nued for a iurtnel pe od. sons to continue its service ln 
ving instruetions on economic and financial matters ind deciding 


disputes concerning the nterpretatiol nna ippl ition of the prov 


0 of the General Assembly resolution relating to Liby 
ndlependence, 

| ie General Assembly contirmed the tion OF Thre Sixt Committee 
yy i. vote of 51 In) favor ( > t. HONE iwninst. and 6 abstentions. 


d. Genocide Convention 


I e Sixth Committee next ad mpted al re olution (see }>}). 144, 361) 


reiterating t appeal to stutes to iecelel ite their ratifieations of, ol 
Lec’ ons to, the Convention on the Prevention md Punishment of 
the (1 me of Genocide, tha requesting the PsecrelLary Creneral to con 


tinue measures to disseminate information on the “nature, contents 


Ppa ofthe Co vention 


i e vote In Committee was 44 (| >. to one, with ) abstentions. 
Fifty voted for the resolut 0) n the Assembly (| .e.). one against 
t.and S delegations abstained 


Phe following press statement was Issued o1 November 3 by Ambas 
idor Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Chairman of the United States Dele 


United States voted for the S th © i Ttee res tion concerning eno 

‘ ~ e best wav of showing tl { he United Stutes abhors the crime of geno 

cle Our vote is not a commitment as to the timing of action by the United 

Strate he Gen le Convention, either on behalf of the Executive or Legis 

lative Branel Neither is it a digment against possible reservations designed 

he ention and assure it onformity with the United States Fed 

el SVNte at o~ Further "4 he Unite States does not interpret the 

resolution as autho ng propaganda in the United States in relation to a mat 
‘ pel ne by he | ‘ St ‘ si 


e. The Slavery Convention 
Also before the Sixth Committee for consideration was a draft 
protocol ame nding the 1926 Convention for the abolition of slavery 


and the slave trade. ‘| he Comittee approved the draft protocol] “us 
an annex to a resolution (see pp. 141, 359) which was adopted by 38 
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(U.S.) to none, with 9 abstentions. It provides for the formal trans 
ter of the functions eae eee to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations and to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, respectively, to the Secretary General of the United Nations 
and to the International Court of Justices 

The Committee’s action was cor evn by the General Assembly by a 


vote of 50 (U.LS.) to none. with 6 abstention 


f. Review of the United Nations Charter 

Article 109 of the United Nations Chartet provides that at the LOth 
egular session of the General Assembly. iN 1955, there will auto 
matically be on the agenda al proposal] to cohvene a general conterence 
toreview the Chartet 

During the eig hth session of the General Assembly. several fore 
sighted delegations proposed that some preparatory steps be taken to 
facilitate the dis narge of the responsib ties which the met er 
nations have under Article LO9 

Three separate items relating to Charter review were placed o1 


Assembly agenda and considered in the Sixth Committee. Phe 
Keyptian ae leeati | proposed an item (age ln item 72) entitled 
“Amendment of the Charter: election of a technical committee to 
study and report on the amendment of the Charter on the b of 
se tag to be subm tted by member states.” Kevpt, fogether \ th 

‘osta Rica, submitted a resolution providing for establishment of a 
ae ‘advisory committee to assist the United Nations Secretary 
(seneral In preparatory work fo. ireview conrerence and to cooramnate 
preliminary views sul mitted Iy member states In response To a ques 
tionnaire to be pre | sient the Committee. Lack of support causes 
the sponsors to withdraw the resolution. 

al alla chao Hiei aie titled * ‘Publi of documents concerning 


the drafting and application of the C h ae? (agenda item 5S) and 
“Preparatory work with 0 to 1) a) clin: 
conference of the members » United Nations in accordance vy th 
Article 109 of the Charter” aa Item 70), were proposed by 
Argentina and the Netherlands, respectively 

Debate in the Sixth Committee | In relation to items 58 and TO cer 


tered on a resolution (see pp. 156.361). submitted by Argentina, ¢ 
ada, Cuba, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and Pakistan, which, 
with amendments, was finally idopted by the Committee and iobse 


quently approved by the Assembly. 

As originally propos ec, the resolution conta ned a request Tor 
preparation by the United Nations Secretary General of a study of 
the legislative history ot the Charter ind ar nvitation to member 


states to submit their preliminary views with regard to the possible 
review ot the ( harter. Both of the se prov <1ONS were deleted dur 
ino the course of the voting 01 imendments to the resolution. 


In the Sixth (Committee tne five soviet blo« che lewat ons enst the 


only opposing votes. As finally adopted by the General \ssembly 
(by a vote of 54. including that of the United States, to 5, consisting 
of the Soviet bloe, with no abstentions), the resolution requests the 
Secretary General to prepare, publish and cirenlate among member 


states during 1954, or shortly thereafte1 
1. A systematic compilation of the documents of the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization (the San 
Francisco Conference) not vet published ; 
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2. A complete index of the documents of that Conference; and 
5. A repertory of the practice of United Nations organs appro- 
priately indexed. 
When the question of adding these items to the agenda came up for 
| Committee in the first day s of the eighth 
session, Mr. Lodge, speaking for the United States delegation, de- 
clared: 


al e ission In the Gvenera 


“It is timely to consider now what preparatory measures might be undertaken 
to help and prosper the work of the review conference before that conference 
is held Like all human institutions, the United Nations is evolutionary. It 
should be perfected in the light of experience Its provisions should be lived up 
to both in letter and in spirit while they stand, but that certainly does not pre- 
clude the reactionary attitude of wanting to stand pat and look backwards in- 
stead of looking ahead and trying to evolve and improve.” 


The Soviet delegation not only opposed the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly, but in speaking against it charged that the question was 
linked toa campaign launched by the United States against the princi- 
ple of the Charter and against the maintenance of peace. 

Re ply ine for the United States, Mr. by rnes stated that: 

“Tt was with regret that we found representative s of the Soviet-bloe countries 
insistent upon making the Charter review question at this Assembly merely an 
other vehicle for their hostile propaganda against the United States. Their un- 
provoked attacks were ignored but it was disheartening that this small grou] 
ly suspicion and hostility toward the honest efforts of others.” 


Mr. Byrnes added: 


we heard also from the Soviet-hbloe spokesmen that what is needed is not 


showed on 


ane) tf of the Charter, but scrupulous fulfillment of the obligations it im 


poses. What strides we would be making already if the whole membership of 


our organization including the Soviet bloe were following scrupulously the pro- 
Visions of the Charter! 

“We were told by the Soviet bloc that the Charter principle of unanimity is 
being violated. In view of the record of more than half a hundred vetoes cast 


by the Soviet Union, one can only ask, who is out of step?’ 
Tr Cll or the history of Soviet intransigveance al d outright flout- 


ing of Charter principles, Mr. Byrnes went on to ask: 


“What bloc of countries was it that the General Assembly found guilty of 


illegal a aggressive intervention in Greece What permanent member of 
the Security Council is it which has incapacitated the Security Council from 
dise} ‘ c it rina esnonsil it for the maintenance of international 
pen nd security and has required other United Nations Members to look 
after that responsibility through action of the General Assembly and of regional 
organizations What bloc of countries has flouted the Security Council reso- 
lut of June 1950 dealing with the Communist aggression in Korea and the 
General Asseml resolutions designed to cope with the subsequent mass par 
ticipation by Communist China in that aggression? 

“Everyone knows the answer to these questions and a number of others which 
inevit vy come to our minds. Such questions as the roadblocks thrown up 
against disarmament, the overthrow of free government in Czechoslovakia, the 


Violations of peace reaties, the sabotage of United Nations efforts in the econ- 
omie and social fields and through the specialized agencies, the diabolienl lies 
about germ warfare, and the barbaric treatment of prisoners of war. These go 
to make up part of the Soviet record since 1945.’ 


During final consideration of the resolution by the Assembly, Mr. 
Byrnes declared ° 

“In looking ahead to the question of Charter review we cannot and do not 
expect miracles. We do not believe that changes in language alone will trans- 
form the behavior of nations. Peace depends not upon what is written in char- 
ters or treaties but upon what is in the minds and hearts of men. 
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“We do not know now whether changes in the Charter will be desirable or possi- 
ble. But we do appeal to all governments to explore continuously and in the most 
thoughtful way the problems, the needs, and the potentialities of our monu- 
mental effort at international cooperation through the United Nations.” 

g. Report of the International Law Commission 

The final item on the agenda of the Sixth Committee led to the 
adoption of three resolutions, two of them relating to recommenda- 
tions made by the International Law Commission concerning arbi- 
tral procedure and the regime of the high seas. The third, sponsored 
by the Cuban delegation, related to the codification of the principles 
of international law governing State respons bility. 

(1) Arbitral procedure 

As the result of work during its fourth and fifth sessions, the Inter- 
national Law Commission asked the Gener: ul Asse mbly to recommend 
to member states, with a view to the conclusion of a convention. a 
32-article draft on arbitral procedure. 

Consideration by the Sixth Committee resulted in adoption of 
resolution (see pp. 185, 362), which in its final form takes note of the 
import: ince of arbitral procedure in the settlement of international 
clisputes and provides for transmittal to member states of the draft 
on arbitral procedur ‘e prepare “il by the Comm ission, together with the 
observations made on it in the Sixth Committee. The resolution also 

requests the Secretary General to circulate to member states any com- 
ments he may receive and to include the question in the provisional 
agenda of the 10th session of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Carey, speaking for the United States delegation in the Sixth 
Committee, said that the draft set out a scheme for insuring the con- 
tinued validity and effectiveness of an undertaking to arbitrate. Re- 
ferring to the provisions whereby an arbitrator may be appointed by 
the International Court or a compromis may be drawn by the arbitral 
tribunal, he said that these represented “extreme advances” over the 
current practice of international arbitration. He added that the 
United States Government felt the greatest usefulness of the draft lay 
in the possibility of its being used as a model in future arbitration 
agreements where an effectively binding agreement is desired. 

Mr. Carey explained, however, that the United States was not pre- 
pared now to agree either to become a party to a convention on the 
lines envisaged by the International Law Commission or to partici- 
pate in a conference for the purpose of concluding such a convention. 
The best course, he felt, was for the Assembly to take note of the draft 
and to refer it to governments so that they might avail themselves of 
its provisions in the future. 

In its final form the resolution was adopted in the Sixth Committee 
by a vote of 42 (U.S.) to none, with 9 abstentions, and in the General 
Assembly by 45 (U.S.) to none, with 6 abstentions. 

(2) Regime of the high seas 

Without completing its work on all of the subjects included under 
the heading of “Regime of the High Sees" (see p. 362), the Inter- 
national Law Commission recommended adoption of draft articles 
on the Continental Shelf and also on fisheries. These draft articles 
are envisaged as part of an eventual codification of international law 
on the regime of the high seas. 
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Consideration of these incomplete recommendations by the Sixth 
Committee resulted in the adoption of a resolution proposed by Ice 
land. deciding not to deal with any aspect of the regime of the high 
SEs] oO} ot territorial waters until all problems involved have been 
ctudied by the International Law Commission. The resolution notes 
the close relationship between problems concerning the high seas, 
territol | waters, Contiguous Zones, the Continental Shelf and super 
yacent waters, which the International Law Commission had beet 
asked to study simultaneously. 

The resolut OO} see pp. ISS. 56%) was adopted by the Sixth Com 
niittee by 19 votes to 14. with I8 (United States) abstentions, and was 
appro din the General As eml lv by 30 votes to 9 | nited sstates). 
with 11 abstentions. . 

(3) Codification of the principles of international law governing state 

responsibility 

Phe final action by the Sixth Committee during the elehth SPSSIO] 


was the approval, by 30 votes to none, with 16 abstentions (United 


St of a resolution by which the General Assembly—considering 

d rable for the maintenance and development of peaceful relations 
| s es that the principles of international law governing state respon 
sil b oditied 


nd noting that the subject was included in the provisional list of 
topics which were to be studied by the International Law Commis 


On—requested the Commission, as soon as it considered it “advis 
Lite cea to undert ike such cod tic ation. The Assembly approved the 
eS mittee’s action by adopting the resolution (see pp. TSS, 565) 36 
t one, with 16 abstentions (United States). 


h. Refusal of the Chairman to recognize the representative of China 
Custom requires chairmet of the main committees of the Assembly, 
Wii calling on delegates, to address them as the representatives oft 


their countries his custom was invariably violated by the Chairman 
of the Sixth Committee when calling on the representative of China, 
to om li alway - referred as “Dr. Hsu.” 
Mh istained discourtesy caused Mr. Carey, the United States dele 
ite, to raise a point of order vy opposition to the Chairman's practice, 


Mer. Carey declared it to be the dutv of the Chairman. as an elected 
officer of the General \ssembly, to subordinate his personal feelings 
to sdutv. He added that every time the Chairman departed from 
the formal practice and called upon the representative of China by his 
ersonal name, he Introduced, im a procedural form, the question ol 
representation of China. whieh the Assembly had post poned fer the 
re Ot e current year, 

Chairman Katz-Suchy, of Poland, refused to change his practice, 

at vy tha n Whatever Capacity he acted he recognized the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China as the only 
legal Government of China. and believed that only the representatives 
edited by that government had the right to speak for China. 


| } (dtoextel ve debate in Committee and the introduction of a 
resolution by Ie Salvador 13 n vote of 35 (United States) to 6, with 
9 abstention s. the Committers idopted the Saly idoran resolution de 
elan x that— 

el cial business is being conducted, the Chairman and all other officers 
of the Cor ttee sl Ud address all members of the Committee as representatives 


of their respective countries and not as private persons.’ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF ACTIONS TAKEN IN 
PLENARY MEETINGS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
EIGHTH SESSION, INCLUDING EXCERPTS FROM DE- 
BATES AND VOTES, SEPTEMBER 15 TO DECEMBER 9, 
1953 


132d Plenary Meeting, 3:00 p. m., Tuesday, September 15, 1953 


Serving as ‘Temporary President, Mr. Lester Lb. Pearson, President 
of the seventh session. declared open the elohth session of the General 
Assembly at 5:00 Pe Biss Tuesday, Sept mber 15, 1953. This began 
the 432d meeting of the General Assembly since it first met in London 
in 1945 (Agenda Item 1). 

After the customary minute of silence dedicated to prayer or 
meditation (Avenda Item 2), Mr. Pearson, in his opening statement 
told the assembled representatives that: 


“At the end of seven vears, the United Nations n still draw on a tremendous 
fund of world-wide support. Despite the gulf which divides the world, despite 
the failure of some sections of opinion to recognize the facts of interdependence, 
despite the inadequacy of our own efforts in translating aspirations into reality, 


there is a growing world community—spanning continents, races, languages 
and faiths—which follows and supports international efforts towards world 
cooperation.” 
Appointment of Credentials Committee (Agenda Item 3) 

The Temporary President then proposed the appointment of a 
Credentials Committee for the eiehth session and the following nine 
members were appointed in accordance wit! 


h his sug@estion: 


Cuba New Zealand U.S. 8S. R 
Teeland Peru United Kingdom 
Indonesia Syria United States 


Chinese representation in the United Nations (not on agenda) 

Mr. Pearson, in his capacity as Temporary President, then started 
to place | efore the Assembly the question of election of the President. 
These proceedings were interrupted by the Soviet delegate, Andrei 
- Vvshinsky. who took the floor on a point oft order to present a 
draft resolution providing for the Chinese Communist representa 
tives to “take the lawful seat of China in the General Assembiy and 
inthe other oreans of the United Nations.” 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, also on a point of order, 
moved that the General Assembly postpone for this year 
“the consideration of all proposals to exclude the representatives of the National 
(Government of the Republic of China and to seat representatives of the ‘Central 
People’s Government’ to represent the Republic of China. T make this proe 
dural motion of postponement so that we can go ahead with the regular work of 
the Assembly at our present session 
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Mr. Dulles pointed out that “3 years ago the Chinese Communists 
intervened with their armed forces as aggressors and as participants 
in the Communist scheme to overpower and seize the Republic of 
Korea,” that “armed forces of Communist China still remain in 
Korea” and that “the aggression has yet to be terminated, and the 
peace se ured.” Mr. Dulles added: “The Chinese Communists in 
this matter have not shown convincing evidence of a genuine intention 
to end aggression and to make peace. Moreover, their continued 
actions elsewhere in Asia are far from reassuring.” 

To make his stand clear, Secretary Dulles emphasized that “the 
fact that the motion I have proposed deals with the current year 
should not be interpreted as indicating any expectation on the part of 
the United States that it will change its position after the current 
year. We merely believe that it is appropriate that a body of this 
character should deal with one year at a time.” 

After further procedural debate, priority was given to the United 
States resolution (A/Resolution/106) (text on p. 287), and it was ap- 
proved by a vote of 44 in favor, 10 against (including Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, and U.S. 8. R.), with 2 abstentions. 
The approved text follows: 

“The General Assembly 

“Decides to postpone for the duration of its eighth regular session in the cur- 
rent year consideration of all proposals to exclude the representatives of the 
Government of the Republic of China and to seat representatives of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China.” 

Further debate followed on the question of whether or not to vote 
on the Soviet proposal, Secretary Dulles contending that “to vote upon 
the draft resolution submitted by the Soviet Union would be to do 
precisely what we have just voted overwhelmingly not to do.” The 
complicated procedural questions involved apparently caused some 
confusion in the debate and the votes which followed, but it was finally 
resolved by a vote of 11 in favor of putting the Soviet proposal to the 


‘ 


vote, 35 against, and 11 abstentions. 
Election of the President (Agenda Item 4) 

Temporary President Pearson then placed before the Assembly the 
question of election ot the President of the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, reminding the representatives that— 

“Rule 92 of the rules of procedure requires that all elections in the General 
Assembly shall be held by secret ballot and that there shall be no nominations.” 

A vote was then taken, with William Borberg (Denmark) and 
Franco y Franco (Dominican Republic) acting as tellers. Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (India) was elected President, receiving 37 
votes to 22 votes for Prince wan Waithayakon (Thailand). 

Madame Pandit addressed the Assembly briefly. In her statement 
she warned the representatives: “We must learn to cooperate effec- 
tively in safeguarding peace and in raising the standards of living of 
the peoples of the world,” but she reminded them that— 

“It is, of course, relatively easy to state objectives but infinitely more difficult to 
attain them, Our responsibilities are certainly onerous; indeed, they always have 
been, and even their partial fulfilment will demand the utmost in cooperation 
and understanding from us. * “5 
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Establishment of an Ad Hoc Political Committee (A/Resolution/105) 

Immediately after Madame Pandit’s opening remarks, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a 13-nation joint resolution (A/Resolution/105) 
(text on p. 287), providing that an Ad Hoe Political Committee be es- 
tablished for the duration of the eighth session, and that its Chairman 
be accorded, for the session, full rights of membe rship in the General 
Committee, including the right to vote. 

The meeting then rose, at 5:35 p. m., with the understanding that 
the six main committees and the Ad Hoe Political Committee would 
meet in the As sembly Hall and elect their chairmen before the General 
Assembly convened its next meeting tomorrow. 


133d Plenary Meeting, 11:35 a. m., Wednesday, September 16, 1953 


Constitution of the main committees and election of officers (Agenda Item 5) 
President Pandit called the 453rd plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly to order at 11:45 a.m. The Assembly sat as its principal 
committees, each being called into session and adjourned in turn by 
the President, elected their respective chairmen. The Committees 
elected the following Chairmen: 
First Committee (Political and Security) : Fernand van Langen- 
hove (Belgium). 
Ad Hoe Political Committee: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia (El 
Salvador). 
Second Committee (Economie and Financial) : Leo Mates ( Yugo- 
slavia). 
Third Committee (Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural): Dr. 
George F. Davidson (Canada). 
Fourth Committee (‘Trusteeship, including Non-Self-Governing 
Territories) : Dr. Santiago Perez Perez (Venezuela). 
Fifth Committee (Administrative and Budgetary): Awni 
Khalidy (Iraq). 
Sixth Committee (Legal) : Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland). 
Election of Vice Presidents (Agenda Item 6) 
President Pandit then convened the General Assembly in plenary 
session for the purpose ot electing the seven Vice Presidents provided 
for in the rules. Voting by secret ballot, the Assembly elected the 


following: aian hans 

( C2 
United States of America 57 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland x 5D 
Irance ‘ * " 54 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ee 18 
China = ; 16 
Mexico —_-- ssipicdbieieaie tae 43 
Israel seanaaca = ashe 37 


The General Committee 

After the results of the balloting were given, Madame Pandit 
announced that the General Committee, comprising the President, 
the seven Vice Presidents, and the Chairmen of the main committees, 
was duly constituted and would hold its first meeting during the 
afternoon. The meeting rose at 12:05 p. m. 


40872—54 ) 
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434th Plenary Meeting, 10: 30 a. m., Thursday, September 17, 1953 


Opening of the general debate (Agenda Item 9) 

secretary of State John Foster Dulles opened the veneral debate 
when the General Assembly convened at 10:30 a, m., Thursday, 
September 17, 

Mi 1) illes expresse i Pre ident kK st nhower'’s desire fo the United 
Natio to “become al in reasingly effective instrument of peace” 
ih pledge d that the United States al legatiol “will work here in that 


pirl . 
Hi spoke of the failure of the victorious allies to work tovether for 


peace al dl the subsequent replaceni nt of allied ili ty by hew division 
nat sf VY fears, reaching a peak with the Korean aggression. Mr. 


Dull > spoke of the COMMUNITY measures adopted D\ some hations to 
dete) iweTession WV hich have led to Soviet complaints. He emphasized 
then prune ly defensive purpose and justified them on the Soviet record 
of aggression and subversion, pomnting out that since 1959 “some 600 
milion people of some lo nations have beer brought into the Soviet 
camp of d ctatorships, and in no case has this come about Ly the vol 
Untary action ot the people sand nations concerned.” 

C ontinul o the secretary referred to the situations im Korea, Indo 
Chin i, Germany, ana Austi in. anid discussed the questions of disarm 
ament, Charter revision, and the need to make the United Nations more 
responsive to the needs of the peoples of the world. 

Secretary Dulles was the only speaker during the morning session 
and upon cone lusion of his remarks, the meeting rose at 11:30 a. m. 
35th Plenary Meeting, 3:00 p. m., Thursday, September 17, 1953 
Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 

Charter (listing matters being dealt with by the Security Council) (Agenda 
liem 7) 

When the Assembly met at 5:00 Pp. Mm... Thursday, September rt. 
President Pandit called attention to a document circulated by t| 
secretary General notifying the General As: mibly of matters relative 
to the maimtenance of international peace and security which are being 
PAG l4 Sept. 1958). 


ic 


he Seeurity Couneil (Doe. A /2 


dealt with by t 
idoption of the agenda: Report of the General Committee (A/2477) (p. 365) 
(Agenda Item 8) 

President Pandit then plac ed before the Assembly the report ot the 
General Committee recommending the adoption of an agenda con 
taining 72 Items and their allocation to committees, approving the pro 
posals of the Secretaryv-General with reference to working hours of the 
Committees, and setting December &. 1953. as the closing’ date for the 
elohtl SESSION 

All agenda items were approved, the first 17 without discussion. 
O! jections were made to the inclusion of items relating to racial 
problems 1] South Af) Ca, Charter revision, and measures for the 
pe ce f | solution of the problem of World War Il prisoners of war. 

The representative of the Union of South Africa questioned the 
competence of the Assembly to act on the problems affecting his coun 
try, claiming that it constituted intervention in the domestic affairs 
of South Africa. The Indian delegate contended that the Assembly 





\ Ss competent to consider bot! tems \ { epres tai é 
United K negdom shared the South African vie 

Fhe items relatine to pre] ito! \\ nectlo \ he 
possible holding ot General Confer f ( utter re\ . Na Thre 
appointment of a technical committee to study Charter at endment 
proposals wert opposed b Soviet ds Soy tellit delegate 
Their arguments were largely the same | Polis delegate 


(Mant il Naszkow IX Said 





ve ! onobs imce of ‘ ( ‘ 1in Pow S 

Speak ne im support oft thre Heist Ot thre tenis th wren 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. Jr. (United States) pointed 0 

‘ t 
\ e 109 of the ¢ vhic | ‘ ( 
a conference for the purpose of reviewing the present ¢ rter, was writte! 
into the Charter in order to reassure those nations whiel ere appreliens 
° about the present text of the Charter and which feared particula that the 
Security Council would prove unworkabl ‘ Si f disagreements among 
the great Powers It is ironical that the very same great Power whiel 
responsible for the fact that these fears have matet red is new opposes 
even to a diseussion of any Ch ‘ review Weioa ( hat 1 ns s d 
abice by the Charter, and we re i that t was the Soviet Unior whic re 
peatedly disregarded its Charter obligations nd that it as the Soviet Unio 
which, through its arbitrary use of the veto, paralysed the ork of the Sec 
Couneil and created disagreement * 

After adopting the lists of items recommended for allocation 
plenary meetings and to each of the various Committees, and the recor 
mendations concerning the schedule of meetings and the closing dat 
for the session, the meeting rose at 5:15 p.m 
436th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Friday, September 18, 1953 

Genernl debate Wits resuped 11 the pPrmenary meeting of the \ embly, 
at 10: 30 @. m.. Friday, September 18, with speeches by the represent 
atives of Chile, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Jose Maza (Chile) declared that although there had been some i 
provement im the mternational situation, Heads problems and cif 
culties still remained which could “dangerously disturb” this “precai 
ious coexistence.” In this “time of uncens o \ filance’ the Chileaa 
delegation Ww shed to relterat IfS support of the I nited Nat OMS, te 
heving that the more support the United Nations had from gover 

; - ments and pe ples the mor likely it was that peace ld be achier | 

Richard G. Casey, Minister for External \tfairs of Lustralia, s} k 
ing of thre Korean situation, said that his Government believed the sei 
tlement of the Koren Will and the Koren }1 blem ho ild be t] 

e affair of the countries directly concerned, and that the problem would 
only be furthes complicated ly thr ada tion of othe ou tries } 
“have had nothing to do with this problem during the last 3 vears.” 
The Communists, he felt, should appol t their cle le rations to the con 


ference and agree to a time and place for it. so that it could start 


work and not “seek to interfere with decisions made by the Unite 
Nations General Assembly affecting om representation id 

T. Clifton Webb, Minister for External Affairs of New Zealand. also 
spoke of the Korean situation. ¢ xpressil o hope that the Korean politi 
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cal conference “will not be delayed by technicalities and those endless 
procedural disputes which tend to lead only to frustration and de 
spair.” If there really was a will to peace on the part of the Soviet 
Union—a “change of heart rather than merely a change of ti acties” 
this was the time to prove it by deeds, he said. The political confer 
ence offered an excellent opportunity for such peel. as did the con- 
clusion of the German and Austrian peace treaties, the admission of 
new members to the United Nations, and other matters. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Webb’s address, the meeting rose, at 
11:55 a.m 


37th Plenary Meeting 3:00 p. m. Friday, September 18, 1953 


General debate (continued) 


General debate continued durin go the afternoon session W ith speeclit s 
by delegates from Pakistan and Indonesia. 

The first spe aker, Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, spoke of the evils of “political domination and economic 
exploitation of man by man. Until these are completely eliminated 
and rep laced everywhe re by comp ylete politic: al freedom and free and 
heneficent economic cooperation, all hope of peace and well-being is 
in vain.” he declared. He spoke critically of French action in Indo 
China and in ney and Morocco, stating that “peaceful change” was 
a desirable ¢ goal, but asking what was to be done when it was “resisted 
and blocked” by those exercising domination. ‘The Minister remarked 
that Mr. Dulles has called on the Soviet leaders to give substance, by 
deeds, to their words of peace. He said that in North Africa, France, 
too, had a chance to give substance by deeds to its words of peace. 

Dr. Sunario, Foreign Minister of Indonesia, stressed the “immeasur- 
able importance” of “a consistent readiness to encourage every trend 
toward any favorable atmosphere” which might help to settle the 
sources of international friction. He emphasized the importance of the 
role which “neutral” nations, such as his own, could play in the interest 
of peace. Korea, he said, was “an obvious example,” since the ‘ ‘very 
basis of the agreement ending the fighting 1 ae Kore: arests l; arge ly upon 
the availability of ‘neutral’ nations, acceptable to both sides, to perform 
valuable and important services.” Dr. Sunario said his country stood 
for the holding ot a round ti ‘pI ie type of conference, where not only 
the bellige rents woule | participat eC . but also hon belligerents closely 
interested ina Far Eastern settlement and who could contribute toward 
a pea iweeful solution. The problem had to be considered not only from 
two oppo ing vie prpetnia, but from “all possible angles,” if a just and 
durable solution were to be found 

[ pon the conclusion of Dr. Sunario’s address, the meeting rose 
at 4:20 p.m 


138th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Monday, September 21, 1953 


General debate (continued) 


Two cle legates spoke din no t] e next pl hMary meeting, A. i V vshin 
sky of the U.S. S. R. and Henry F. Cooper of Liberia. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech was a characteristic diatribe against the 
United States and other peace loving nations. He made the same old 
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soviet proposals on disarmament which have been re ye ted repeated|y 
past sessions. 

Mr. Cooper, speaking of world tension, stated that “our only hope 
can be the suecess of the United Nations.” He deplored the forma 
tion of blocs within the United Nations, SaLy ing that the ¢ reanization 
has “shattered itself into fragments.” He feared, too, that with the 


coming of vears, and of conflicting interests, there would be more and 


oul 
all 


more bloes. 

Mr. Cooper said that his Government would aly wy Support the 
“rising tide of demand for self-determination and indepen ence, 
spreading from the Kast.” that was how penetrating into the inne1 
most parts of Africa. 

The meeting rose at 12:50 p. m. 


39th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Monday, September 21, 1953 


General debate (continued) 


lwo speakers participated in the next plenary meeting. 

Alexis Kyrou (Greece), the first speaker, said that the Eastern 
Kuropean countries could offer proof ot their “change of heart > 
vithout cost to their poh ical inter ts,” by repatl ul no the members of 
the Greek armed forces still held in detention Caliips in other coun 


tries, the “civilian hostages who were driven by force” from Greece 
into the countries to the North, and the “abducted” Greek children. 

He noted that the Greek delegation had not brought to the General 
Assembly the question of Cyprus, although an appeal had been made 
by the leader of four-fifths of the Cypriot population, ind his Govern 
ment was under “very heavy pressure from Greek public o es 
The Greek delewation. he sarc. pre ferred the method 


bilateral discussion” with the United Kingdom. “The door will a 


) plion. 
or 


riendly 


Vays be open for us to go before a judge, if the ord hary proce 
ot friendly COnVersalions pro to be of oO n\ vl? Ie cle | red. 

Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde (Peru), the other speaker, said 
“the use of the veto in connexio with uh mvestigat , COMM lint on, 
mediation and any action i the nterest of p ( CO) plet | log 
mal and ai outrage to common sense sae He: erted that 
sion of the Charter was necess iry 1 that field and in other fields. He 
touched on a wide range of problems before the General Assembly and 
stressed the importance of jomt action in technical assistance and 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries. Ile spoke of 
the essential Priority that should be wivel t| e@ GISAl iment and atomi 


energy que tions, stating “the accumulation of retaliatory \ Lpo 

constitutes a psycholog al factor which mav hinder nugvoressive action 
but in no wav removes the threat of war: it maintains tension and en 
tails great economic waste, ¢ wing to constant and rapid changes In 


technology.” 
The meeting rose at 4:25 p.m. 


440th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Monday, September 22, 1953 


Korean political conference 

The Soviet delegation attempted to place the proposed Korean 
Peace Conference on the agenda of the eighth session of the General 
Assembly. If successful, the Soviet proposal] would have foreed an- 











> ( ~ ()* ( %, Al ASS VIBLY 
r aebate o the question ol] > pal pants n the conference. 
Phe Sovie tem proposed debate on the me orandum of the Secretary 
Cr ere Wl ’ reported comp! \ { vith ii Assembly resolu 
dopted A oust S, Loo. request @ him to transmit coples ot 
\ embly resolutior wa dehates to the ¢ l e Communist ana 
Nort Kor 
I PO! Soviet « PatlO Ma Vyshinsky argued In sup 
of the item, reing that t eidity of the United States 
’ o 1 ‘ ( ‘ } 
\ or Henrv Cal Lodge, Jr. (United Stat n Opposing 
r the ss che e \sse 1\ 1 t iS Tust 
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ot clit { of course, be opel ) nm 
hyyt I a | } pore f t thre onference and will be 

ible to consider the matter.” Tle also told the Assembly that “if it 
1 litst | tive newotfratiol iO} thy ari nvement ot the proposed 
} cConrere . 1a] prepared i 0 e To «€d spatel i 


representative to meet { the ¢ nese and North Korean Com 


' . 
} ot ‘ ( ready cr rg ed To! 
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| | B we are ¢ with 
‘ n t indulge el s 
es ¢ ’ ¢ We are I rainst he 
f } e whicl ven though it 
} tit du | incidents and charges 
Peat f ' It lo our duty to suffering humanity, 
e} i © TE ‘ I) en! promy ction to hold the con 
e] ’ ( ! ve nd not rehash of 
\ to be composed * 
Selwyn Llovd (United Kinedor felt that inclusion of this item 
e agenda “would be likely to hinder or to delay the setting up of 
eal confet ce,” He. earcded “most valuable” the United 
~ ecestion that the p i il co Tere e tself decide the mat 
fer‘ot compositio) Ile also upported the United States suggestion 


moa mimediate meet hg f 1 presentatives of both sides 
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Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) declared that rejection of the 
tem was “unwarranted and unjustified.” 

Dr. Kuzma V. Kiselyoy (Byelor ISssla) > read the Views ¢ xpressed 
by the Soviet and Polis! representatives. 

(lexis Kyrou (Greece) supported the decision of the General Co 
mittee not to include the ULS.S. RB. proposed ten the agenda. 
Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde (Peru) favored the United S 
ggestions 
Vaclav David (Czechoslovakia) spoke in support of the S 
proposal, 

Leo Mates (Yugoslavian) said his delegatio vould abstain o1 





the vote to include the iten nthe ae cla. Hes ( { 5 al rat 
favored giving an opport ity for discussie of ail controvers lg 
tions in the General Assem! I) Ss punt ! ise ower é 
Koren questiol is sla vo e agenda | ‘ op \ 
hur’ need fol mothel ten. N rm Wa There uv reason to K t] { 
inclusion of the item would help toward a ereement 

Following Vir. Mates’ remark ~ the recommenaatlh Ol } (renera 
Committee that the item not be mn ied in the agenda is put to t] 
vote and approved. The vote was 40 in favor, 8 against (Burma, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, Poland, Sweden, U 
U. S. S. R.). and 10 abstentions Af: ins . Argent Re Kevpt, 


Cruatemata, 


Yugostay in). 


Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and to reduce tension in inter- 
national relations (Agenda Item 73) 


aq, Leba on. Saud Arab . wvrin. Ye e)} 


Phe Assembly ther vent on to the sece i soviet req t tor ! 
clusion in the \eenda of an item entitled “Measures to avert the 
threat of a new world war and to reduce tension In mternational 
relations.” 

Without discuss on, the inclusion of the item is approved by a 


vote of 56 In favor, none against. 2 d one abstenti (‘hinn) 


General debate (continued) 


Dr. Tingtu F. Tsiang China), in resuming the general de e, 
declared that the Un ted Nations must not “repeat the mistake of 


\Iunich 7 He warned th if ! sp te of The “pe e offensive of the 


. ] es hs 7 
Soviet Unio ere Wa no evid e th world NUN ISM i 


t} 
Tl ft 


changed ts purpose or nature. He ura 
discussed the communist regime in China, stating that “The C] ese 
Communists, instead of preserving the pacifism inherent in Chinese 
culture, are reviving the views and ambitions of the conquerot 
perors of old, undet the ouise of ‘libet ition’.” 

Dr. Tinetu, speaking on the question of admitt ng the Chinese 
Communists to the United Nations, declared: 

“Some people say that, since the Soviet | mn) ! the te te State 

ready in the United Nation hh idd ’ ( ni l ( 
much difference I contend t, if the people e world 144 and 
had had the knowledge of the Soviet Union which they have today he United 
Nations would have been diflerently organized, most | v without the part 
pation of the Soviet Unio The question w h e Gen Assembly should 
consider is not the admission of Red China but the expulsion of tl s 
Union mr 


The meet ne rose at 6:15 pon 
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-* 


141st Plenary Meeting, 10: 30 a. m., Wednesday, September 23, 1953 


General debate (continued) 

Three speakers, representing Canada, Poland and Cuba, were heard 
during the 441st plenary meeting. 

Lester B. Pearson. Fore on Minister of Canada, called upon ie 
communist governments” to name their representatives to the Ko 
rean Political Conference and to state their views regarding time and 
place without delay, asserting that the conference itself could 1ro1 
out difficulties that arose. Mr. Pearson declared that “if a fair and 

f r solution” to the Korean problem “ic desired. it can be found. 


he 


t 
If the ¢ Ommunist side. or anvone else, hy obstruction and iInadmis 
ble demands makes a pe eful olution impossible, then the respons! 
bility for failure will be made clear, and the United Nations, at least, 
1] have done its duty.” 
Marian Naszkowski, Deputy Foreign Minister of Poland, charged 
that the United Nations had not made use of the possib lities offered 
by the signing of the Korean srmistice. He also blamed United 


States policy for the “eold war.” and said that “in spite of the ob 

cle it in their wav by United States rul ne ¢ reles” economic co 
operation had 1 creased , Refer no te the Voice of America and to 
Rad 0 ‘ree Europe, he Si cl that American policy by “terror and 
blackmail” was endeavoring to persuade weak and hesitant individuals 


to betray their fatherland. 

Dr. Emilio Nunez-Portuondo (Cuba) declared that the Soviet 
Union had unleashed what in his opinion was wrongly called a “peace 
offensive.” The only “pence” the Soviet Union was ready to accept 
was one of “absolute submissio1 to its ow) aspirations.” he said, and 
the aim of the “peace offensive” was to olate the I nited States from 

al allies.” He went on to state that the Soviet Union had 
tried by all po sible means to prevent agreement im the First Commit 


té d General \ semblv.7 sfoaas t obstructed the in fice agreement 
VW yo reumstances for d the iworessors to accept. 


‘| e meetin 


142d Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Wednesday, September 23, 1953 


General debate (continued) 


live more peak rs were heard the o eral debate during’ the 
{4<] } ner’ meeting, representing (i temala, the Union of 
South Africa, Ecuador, Ethiop a, and the Ukraine. 

Dr. Guillermo Toriello Garrido (Guatemala) mentioned the heavy 
sacrifices being made by his country to raise living standards and to 
improve utilization of natural resources. He charged that “private 


Interests of powerful fore on hi onopolies” had risen 11 opposition to 
Guatemala’s efforts to translate into action the principles of the 
Charter. 

G. P. Jooste (Union of South Africa) declared there were “de- 
fects” in the Charter which must. be repaired, particularly the veto. 
Even worse, in his opinion, was “abuse” of the Charter “unhealthy 
practices” such as consistent intervention by the United Nations in 
matters in which the Organization was enjoined by the Charter not 
to intrude. 
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Jose Vicente Trujillo (Ecuador) described the role of the smaller 
nations in the United Nations as not so much the determination of 
policies, but “defending legal and moral principles” and the crea- 
tion of a more harmonious atmosphere. 

Ato Yilma Deressa (Ethiopia) asked increased support for the 
technical assistance program and to the economic development of 
unde rde ‘veloped countries. He declared that there could he ho col- 
lective security in the political field without economic development 
and the improvement of living standards in those countries. 

A. M. Baranovsky (Ukraine) supported the Soviet proposals as a 
means of reducing international tensions and leading to peaceful 
settlement of the world’s problems. 

The m>‘ ‘ng rose at 5:40 p.m 


143d Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Thursday, September 24, 195: 


General debate (continued) 

Four speakers, representing Sweden, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia, were heard during the 445d plenary 
meeting 

Oste U nde hh, Fore ion Minister of Sweden, dey iting most of his 
sinem to the question of Charter revision, said that, on the whole, 
the Charter was satisfactory and could be an effective instrument 
provided there were sufficient will to cooperate. He feared that the 
suggestions for major change heard so far would make the Charter 
“more Utopian” and remove it “still further from reality.” He noted 
that there is no short cut to world peace and stabili ity and concluded 
by stating that “The prospects for a lasting peace depend on the in- 
ternational policies pursued by States, particularly by the great 
Powers, and not on the drawing up of perfect provisions in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations.” 

Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, called 
attention to the Korean Political Conference, the four-power confer- 
ence on Germany and Austria, and the conference on the Statute for a 
European Political Community, declaring that the “whole interna- 
tional situation will * * * to a considerable degree undergo the im- 
pact of what is or is not achieved at those other gatherings.” He 


urged support for the United Nations technical assistance program 
and the High Commissioner for Refugees, stating that in these two 
fields the United Nations was “not doing too much but too little.” 

Selwyn Llovd, United Kingdom Mini ter of state for Foreign 
Affairs, said that to his mind, “the primary 1 responsibi lity of the 
United Nations is to work for a situation in which ageression will 
be unlikely or impossible. If, in spite of these efforts, aggression 
should nevertheless occur, it is of the utmost importance that the 
United Nations should be prepared to take, or to authorize, action 
against the aggressor. Small countries and, indeed, large countries 
will be encouraged to stand up to pressure only if they know that there 
is a world authority, backed by powerful States, able and willing to 
go into action quick ly should an acknowledged act of aggression be 
committed.” 

Mr. Lloyd dealt with a number of the problems confronting the 
world. He concluded by emphasizing that “Negotiation is not the 








on yppensement | e orent ivs oft —~Ce@hHTULryY have 
eo fought to a finish and t victol ave dictated the peace term 
quished | older, and perhaps more civilized, times wars 
V ¢ ied bY hnegotiati b OlMprol se, before one nation 
t tol i en out of anot r nation Perhaps this 
a } i ie j lle \ 1 t 


poy C. y ugoslay secretary of State tol lo elgonh Affan 5s, Jave 


eC] Vit ( \ of world problems. With 


eC] e to the Korean Polit ] Confers e. he stated his gover) 
1 t's vit { t the resolutio i ted « t} question “does not 

‘ ' } ” 

{Te thie ole t gs l N ula play ChIs problem. 


he U) ted Natio . ile (| ( “appro th the solution of this 


144th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Thursday, September 24, 1953 


General debate (continued 
in . } ' 1 —_ : 114 | yev P°X" 2 ti) r ° mp , } , 
V¢ ePOAKe] ere eard i@ 444th plenary mee ng, representing 


1) IR Cx ae und, El Salvador. and 


Dr. Tulio Fra v Franco (D ean Republic) addressed the 
Acsemb ( ( ent orld pi rie He declared that “ cel 
1 rovernments, dol nated by the COMMU I ideology, do not re 

} the} } ! ples of the Charte is they should. and 


frequently led th to resort to subversion. violence and 


oO! eniiZing thelr’ eXpanhsionist des ons anal their 


Vaclav avid. Foreign M ter of Czechoslovakia. supported the 
P ( conference oO} Koren. He 
reed that “the name of the United Nations has been @rossly mis 


i to cove pan act of agente on launched by AGOTEeSSIVe forees 

{| Ki rea ma ¢ 1) nese peoples.” ina urged admission of the 
( e Ce nunists nto thre | ted Nations Mr David also an 
‘ he I le Gecisti yf grovernment to conti bute 500.000 Czecho 


{ 
cre ! tot | niteda \ wiowns Expanded Programme ot Tech 


Phot Pho (Teeland said the “time has come when the United 
N tion hould 1y) ile t clear that re peated cise WSTONS and the pass 
Ol resolutions are usele sin cases where one ol both of the parties 


ne to cooperate and 1 egotiate for the solution among’ them 


selves.” Mr. Thors gave the \ ey of his government on the principal 
problems confronting the United Nations. In referring to shortcom 
s of e United Nations. he said: “Much of the criticism of the 
| ! ted Natio meveryv counery s ba ed on the unfortunate fact that 
lv know that the United Nations was founded 
to mamta the peace, bot to create if. The big Powers were supposed, 
it the conelusion of the Second World War, to present the United 
Nat ions W ith pe ice at t] e commencement of its existence. They failed 
to do s« Therefore. the United Nations has become what I might 


71 
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( rity i? } NtIOUS VE ] ! tr } ( eX ected 
bit for whon too little s done But ven t have patience nad illov 
the young man to grow n streneth., expert 7 ind wisdom.” 

Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia (El Salvador) stated that the inclusi« 
of dad tiot i] st iite 1h Ure Ko eunh Pol tik i] ( l f rence VD ol}yt erente 
"serio difficult <”” ana lead te { “fr ly re ” Hy leclared t. “ihe 
hief lesson to be lenrnt fron t hie Koren tragedt\ > that the United 
Nations must remain constantly on the alert and must continual 
Lich ise its power and iuthority to meet the eventualities w th which 
the imperialist policy may confront it.” In touching on important 
questlol remaining to hye solved. Ir. I quia rved the adm “SION ¢ f 
the numerous “states which meet the requ { nditions and whos 
ipplications have been pending for a lone time 

‘Dr. Santiago Perez Perez (Venezuela). s) cing of thi tratic 
n Korea, declared that the United Nations had“ ( vit 
t rib ppecee thre prooyre sof \ olenc a L mea Ol atta ner advant 
Notwithstanding this. the other de (Ce t ) ppears to be 
prompted by the determination to claim a victory. not only over those 
countries With contributed with their forces to the action Korea, 
but also ove a | Me er Ss \ ( e attack on ft 
Re] Oi i Is i i ct yf wo <10 I worse, ove} t hi 
Charter itsel Lo aceept cond O} red 1 S Cla we db 
tantamount to permitting ay dmissible rey of the Charter, for 
t would miply that the Charter could be set sicle every me a 
ForeSssO! demanded, as the price of peace, that the pt neiples laid 
down in this collective treaty should be disregarded.” 

The meet @ rose at 6:10 p. m. 


“5th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Friday, September 25, 1953 


General debate (continued) 


Three speakers addressed the General Assembly during the 445th 
plenary meeting, representing Syria, France and Belgium. 

Farid Zeineddine (Sy) ria), the first speaker, rel 
to a number of basic questions, stated that two prime pal Issues Wel 
Involved in the items before the Assembly : that of “maintaining peace 


rin his address 


( 


and ensuring collective security” (including such questions as Korea 
and disarmament) and that of “col list l the unequal treat 


1e questions of Tunisia and Moroc 


1 


ment of nations” (including t 

Palestine refugees, apartheid in South Africa and the development 
of underdeveloped countries). He felt there i id been a d sturbu o 
tendency in the General Assembly to measure right and wrong dif 
ferently i! order to suit the interest of th s or that pow  - li t! 

case of the “Israel a ct 


wroresslolh, fol example, he said there had been 
a “condoning of agoression and help to the ageoressor”’ as opposed 


to the action taken in Korea against aggression. 
Maurice Schumann, Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs of France, 
said that to unite Europe and seek a lastin 


: 
the great powers were essential goals which France was resolved to 


Go unde rstand ne among 
reach. Setting up the European Community was a factor fon stabil 

zation and for an international detente. When the U.S.S. R. realized 
that by rejecting this she was going against her own interests, France 


would be ready to seek with the U. S.S. R. the means for completing 
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the European organization by a system of supplementary guarantees 
including a guarantee against the modification by force of existing 
boundaries. 

Mr. Schumann touched on a number of the problems confronting the 
world and, referring to the situation in Korea, said: “In Korea, a 
bloody conflict has just ended. But though the guns are silent, peace 
has yet to be restored, and that is not the least arduous of our tasks. 
Only a genuine and lasting peace, peace in men’s minds as well as in 
their deeds, « 1 Justify the sacrifice . thos se who gave their lives to 
defend the aa Ip les of the United Nati ons Charter * * *,” 

Paul van Zeeland, Foreign Minister of Belgium, called attention 
to the fact that “Belgium has repeatedly raised its voice in protest 
aval t the restrictive interpretation which too many states place 


upon the provisions of the Charter concerning the non-self-governing 
acd He asserted that “The fundamental principle son which 
th Qreanization 1s based tlie peaceful settlement of internation al 
relatio 7 and collective SePCULITY are today eveh more essent tial to 
human progres than tl e\ were before and will be no less so in the 
future. We know from experienc tl at war never solves any- 
thing, that its price is alway terrible that, once the war Is over, 


the eq ice of Pp eace W i}] still | ave to “ie aha It, as shi uid have been 
done before the conflict bre “eapreee 


he meeting rose at 12:45 p. Mm. 


146th Plenary Meeting, 2: 45 p. m., Friday, September 25, 1953 


General debate (continued) 

Six speakers, ats senting Byelorussia, Egypt, Brazil, Colombia, 
Burma, and Costa Rica, were heard during the 446th plenary meeting. 

Kuzma \V. Risdpos (Byelorussian) urged that a round-t able confer- 
ence on Korea be held, and declared that the participation of the 
Soviet Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma was necessary 
for the success of the conference. 

The rest of his speech followed the usual communist lines on the 
questions of Chinese Communist admission, east-west trade, disarma- 
ment, and other world prob lems. He charged that “Utilizing a 
mechanical m: 1JOI ity, the United States deleention brought about the 
frail » of a number of most important proposals designed to 
strengthen peace ” and, in speaking of atomic energy expendi- 
tures, asserted “these facts are evidence of the atomie armaments race 
in the U ited states W ith whieh American ral go « ircles are endeavour 
Ing tointim date the peace lov neni ane gel 

Dr. Hilmy Bahgat Badawi (E gypt) ne _— that an agreement had 
been reached in February which vy ae | give the Sudan its own gov 
ernment, parliament. and political institutions after a 3 year trans! 
tional period. He promised that Kevpt would see to it that the terms 
of the agreement were carried out. Dr. Badawi added that 
“EKeypt * ? eeks to cooperate with all members of the General 
Assembly with a view to on all international problems, whether 
economic, social, intellectual, or humanitarian.” 

Mario de Pimentel Brandao (Brazil) spoke of international prob- 
lems confronting the United Nations, declaring that “all the free 


forces of international life are transforming the General Assembly 
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of the United Nations into a real world forum.” He felt that “1 19 
necessary that sooner or later we proceed, in the prescribed order. W ith 
the revision of the Charter so that the Organization may be in a better 
position to accomplish its aims to the fullest and thereby eliminate the 
criticisms that have been levelled against it.” 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia (Colombia) declared that “* * * the daily 
communion between nations, is carried on without confidence, in an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust and prejudice. All the machinery of 
the United Nations, all its agencies for international cooperation and 
all its security measures will recede from the foreground and will be 
relegated to a subordinate, secondary place until confidence is restored 
among the nations. Our primary and most urgent task is to restore 
confidence among nations and governments, and even more so among 
the governments of the great Powers, which, with their material 
strength and moral influence, should establish new hopes for peace 
in the world * * *,” 

U Myint Thein (Burma) spoke of the situation in Korea and felt 
that “any attempt to unite Korea by force of arms is doomed to failure.” 
He referred to the “continued presence of 12,000 unwanted people” in 
Burma in spite of the fact that “by a unanimous decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly their presence was condemned.” He touched also on 
the questions of colonial rule and discrimination, and hoped that of the 
many problems confronting the world today, “substantial progress 
can be made towards their solution” during the session. 

Dr. Eladio Trejos Flores (Costa Rica) mentioned that lis c¢ intry, 
because of its new political constitution of 1949, “has abolished the 
standing army” and “* * * is proud to be able to state that its heaviest 
budget allocations are devoted to public education.” He went on to 
Say: 

* * We believe that peace is indivisible and that any attack on the life or 
liberty of a country is a threat to the security of all. Still less can there be 
any question of neutrality in the face of a Power which by its doctrines and its 
acts betrays its policy of dominating the rest of the world and subjecting it to 
its own interests and will. For that reason, Costa Rica, despite its small area 
and its deep-rooted love of peace and tranquillity, has ranged itself uncon- 
ditionally and resolutely on the side of the free nations; it will spare neither 
moral support nor any effort as a contribution to the generous and heroie struggle 
of the United States and its allies in defense of the principles of democracy and 
of freedom and security for all peoples and nations.” 


The meeting rose at 5:30 p.m. 


447th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Monday, September 28, 195: 


General debate (continued) 

The General Assembly, in its 447th plenary meeting, heard three 
speakers, representing Argentina, Lebanon, and Mexico. 

Dr. Rodolfo Munoz (Argentina) welcomed the statement made by 
Canada that its troops would not be used for the forceful unification of 
Korea. He thought the composition of the Korean Political Confer- 
ence should be settled by that Conference itself. Among other points, 
he stressed: that Non-Self-Governing Territories should be incorpo- 
rated as soon as possible into the community of nations: that admission 
into the U. N. should not be granted as a “gift” to certain states and 
refused to others: that, on the economic side, it was vital to provide 
measures for the international financing of economic development of 





Some of it urticle give rise o diffieult Of 1 erp won, a | 
I cruised a variet I terpreta st })1 ea oO rie ret it 
( L knowl ive of them hing a Ope of i Music Pro 
of ft Chartel i prereq e Tor t per functioning of 

the Oren itic ? 
Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon ) poke of the direct relation betwee) 
{ » abatement of international tension and progres in economic cle 
elopment and ils n human rights. He econ lered Palestine to be 
the “greatest ribula in the Near Bast” ind eriticized the “uncon 
cern” of the fine Te the questiol of the internationalization 
of Jer lem. He honed “h ol, Statesmatl hip? would overcome dith 
cult es confronting the Korean Pol tical Confere) ce and that a inified, 


()f the nian prob 





Pree, ce rocratl ec, and PCLT Kore i wo d emers 
] 
| 


{ 1 ’ ' ] 
le} ot wil ana peace the world ha | to tackle, the one conditioning 


lat their political attitu He declared that “The time 
haa O} fOr us to striy to restore egotiation to the ilace of honour 

ie tf deserves 11 nternational rela ! ind to ws pl 1 Tut 
L110 ) manta hye | ee 

\Ithough his Government had favored wider representation at the 
KK rea Politi al (onterence, it felt that the deeisiol taken should | 
idhered to ind that thre Conftfere} e she uid He ¢ illed is SOOTL as snamibla, 
Ile uso urged that Member hi te) n't hat the demoec) itl ispira 
{10 of cle pt ndent peopl Were fulfilled. Dr. Nervo expressed his 
hye f that there should be an increase in economic assistance to unde 
dey oped ivens 

Phe meeting vr \ e. 


148th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Monday, September 28, 1953 


General debate (continued ) 


Representatives of the Philippines, Iraq, and India were heard dun 


J. M. I Philippines) said that the “area of gravest menace 
today to be Tor 1 rh ss t t Asia uid that the vreatest fforts 
toward world peace ect t I} iltimate answer to 
e Comimul el es i be | (| hol l livect mail 
ta but lo erm program of «ial, technieal, and 
ecole \ { ( ie} elo} ) tries 
S king of th Korean lato \I I a said hat ion 
cl ict ol wWwoTt I ] l 1 hy) ¢ ( | ad Hit 
United Nations \ J c l vive the ecessal wid 
ppropi ile hbswel a} Wil riV 1 Ink NON’ for the ist time tl 
| torv a kough ror itely, e| | of the Members of the 
[ ed Nation wered the cal epel the overt act of ageressiol 
Dr. Mousa Shabander (Iraq) spoke of e liberation of India, Pak 
stan, Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon” as “shining examples of the 
ncreasing re ponse of soi e 1% Cl o the cha lenge of oul time, The 
Lapp and cord al relation ~ hetween t SP COUNTIES and the Powel 
which ruled over them until the very recent past should spur all thos 
»y have stubbornly failed to keep up with world progress.” 
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Dr. Shabander touched on the problems of North Africa, Palestine 
and other questions before the Assembly, neludine the Technical 
Assistance und and the Children’s Funda. He con rice dl by stating 
“we are looking forward to a session which we hope 


t 
valuable contribution towards i just solut on of world pl yblems und 
bring clent fulfilment to t hie che shed hope OT Wnty or peace 


and prosper fee 


¥. IX. Krishna Meno Tne } poke OF “tii rreat hopes that wel 
cherished” at the time the United Nations was born, and “the purpose 


for the implementat on of Whi h this Oron iL10 was Tounded are 
far from the realm of achievement.” 7] it is not to say.” he added 
“that we have not made oreal progress, hot oO ly hn the p ylitica ld 
but in the economic and social fields and aiso ringing to the not 
of mankind and of world public opinion the necessity for a higher 
standard of conduct in regard to human relations.” 

Mr. Menon touched on a wide 1 inge OF problems betore the General 
Assembly. On the quest on of admittn y the Chinese Conn unIsts fe 
asserted that “The Government of China, whicl has apphed for repre 
sentation in the United Nations for the past four years, which ts the 
only (rovernment that can « wry out the obligatio h respect of the 
Charter, and which is the only Government entitled to be here, ought 


to be here.” 


Che meeting rose at 5:55 p.m. 


119th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, September 29, 1953 


General debate (conclusion) 


The general debate was concluded at the 449th plenary meeting, 
when the representative of Israel addressed the Assembly. 

Abba Ss. Kban (Israel) referred to the aadaress Dy secretary of 
State Dulles, stating that in the beginning of the debate Mr. Dulles 
had enumerated some of the “main elements the current hterha 
tional tension.” Hle went on to add that “It is impossible to refute 
his prudent warning that few of those conflicts have actually under 
eone substantive change in recent weeks: indeed. ( pect of some of 
them it has still proved Inipossible eve to tittite processes of 


nevotiation. ” 
Ie referred to successes "W Lhe 1} t] eC | hited Na (1) is rowce 


into the record of eight turbulent vears” and urged that “Simee the 


lnited Nations depends for its effectivene pon the confidence | 
faith of world opinion, it is vitally necessary to prevent demoral Y 
verdicts of failure from taking root the publie « Clo a 
Mr. Eban dwelt on a number of the n Lor Issue cont ting t 
Assembly. In speaking of the refugee situatic id 1 the 
country of Israel, with its 8.000 square miles and its pitifully meager 
resources could, by a supreme effort of will, find homes for 800,000 
destitute newcomers, is it not at leas po b that the vast cit 
pendent regions which surround us. so ri | d and water and 
oil, could help provide homes for a like number, if only the dictat 
of compassion and of natural kinship would assert themselve here 


yo 


as they did with us 
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Credentials of Representatives to the eighth session of the General Assembly: 
First Report of the Credentials Committee (A/2490) (Agenda Item 3) 

Upon conclusion of the general debate, President Pandit called 
upon the Chairman of the Credentials Committee, Mr. Leslie Knox 
Munro of New Zealand, to present his Committee’s report. (Doc. 
A /2490) (A/Resolution/107) (text on p. 363). 

Georgi N. Zarubin (U.S. 8S. R.) said his delegation agreed to all 
the paragraphs of the report except for that which listed China 
among t he countries whose credentials were accepted. His delegat ion, 
he said, proposes “that the credentials of the representatives of the 
Kuomintang group should be declared invalid. The representatives 
of this group are illegally seated in the United Nations and have no 
right to represent the Chinese people in this Assembly.” 

President Pandit ruled the So iet proposal out of order, in view of 
the Assembly’s earlier decision to postpone consideration of this 
subject. 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India) stated the “Government of India 
is unable to accept the fact that the credentials issued to the repre- 
sentatives of the I-ormosan authorities sitting in rag Assembly” have 
been issued as Was required by the rules “either by the Head of the 
State or Government or by the Minister for Foreign Affairs of China.” 

The draft resolution approving the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was adopted by 48 votes in favor, to 5 against (Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, U. S. S. R.). with 4 abstentions 
(Burma, India, Sweden, Yugoslavia). 

The meeting rose at 11:35 a. m. 


450th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Monday, October 5, 1953 


Reception of Col. Jose Antonio Remon Cantera, President of the Republic of 
Panama 

At the beginning of the 450th plenary meeting, President Pandit 
welcomed the President of Panama, Col. Jose Antonio Remon Cantera, 
who; addre sse d the Asse mbly as follows 

“T should like first of all to express my sincere gratitude to this great 
General Assembly of the United Nations for its courtesy in receiving 

» here in this historic chamber where the great prob lems affecting 
aainia are debated in an atmosphere of justice and reason. 

“The Charter of the United Nations, whose existence is a conse 
quence of the last world war in which so many lives were sacrificed so 
that freedom might prevail, may be considered as a peerless embodi 
ment of those lofty principles which have marked man’s perennial 
quest. for security, stability and well-being. Nor could it have been 
otherwise. The age-old and negative idea that war is a natural and 
normal means of settling disputes between nations has been finally re- 
jected by civilized peoples. It has vielded to the new concept that war 
isa crime against the human race and that negotiation, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration and judicial settlement should be used to settle 
disputes. These are the wise means indicated by wholesome common 
sense, and advocated by those minds now concerned with the establish 
ment of a world from which the scourge of war, that past source of 
untold suffering for humanity, shall be banished forever. 

“Those pessimists and sceptics who saw in the Charter of the United 
Nations no more than a collection of almost Utopian principles, inap- 
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plicable and incapable of bringing security, pe ace al d | hap piness to th 
world, have been proved profoundly wrong. It is true that peaceful 
relations among peoples are still threatened by reprehensible ma- 
noeuvres designed to create chaos in international life, as if. after the 
bitter experiences of the past, it were still possible to forget the unlim- 
ited suffering, the universal disruption and the turmoil which such 
experiences cause. All the forces of civilization, all the means at the 
command of the United Nations, must be marshalled against this ret 

rograde tendency, so that it may neither spread nor find root in minds 
which are hostile to h: armony, to peace and international order. 

“The most zealous efforts must accordingly be made to achieve this 
supreme objective of true peace. We must dispel anxieties, and put a 
stop to underhand and suspicious methods which reflect a lack of good 
faith on the part of certain States in their international relations: in 
stead, the reasons for disputes and disagreements and the nature of 
the purposes to be achieved must be clearly, frankly and sincerely 
stated. When the problems affecting world order have been clearly 
stated, and a solution to them frankly sought, a decisive step will 
have been taken towards the strengthening of peace. 

“The Charter of the United Nations reaffirms faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, and in 
the equal rights of nations large and small. If these statements are 
to have real meaning, they must be put into practice. Man, who has 
always been and will remain the essential factor, must be the focal 
point of all our thinking. The continual improvement of social, eco- 
nomie and eultural conditions in the world, and the establishment of 
standards of living compatible with human dignity, are prerequisites 
for the happiness and well-being of mankind. In this way, man will 
acquire a fuller consciousness of his destiny and will be better pre 
pared to fieht for true democracy, which 1s based on noble principles. 

‘The prince iple of the juridical equ: lity of nations must be main- 
tained intact. Today power ful States cannot belittle the import: ince 
of the weak. If it is desired that mankind should achieve a higher 
destiny and a universal solidarity based on sincerity, justice and 
equity, if it is recognized that the interdependence of peoples power 
fully influences international relations, then it must be admitted that 
it is absolutely essential to adopt a policy designed to establish hay 
monious relations among States. 

“Consistent with these principles I have mentioned, the Charter of 
the United Nations postulates respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law. 

“Compliance with treaties, in conformity with the agreed terms, 
must be ensured and should not be subject to petty quibbling. Action 
based upon them shoule | he conceived in a generous Sp! r it. espec lt ally 
when such treaties are concluded between States which have vast re- 
try 0 and States which, through no fault on the part of their peoples, 
but because they have insufficient means to ensure their own develop- 
ment. are oby iously poor. 

“It has been suggested that the United Nations Charter, despite the 
manifest excellence of its principles and its undeniable force as an 
achievement of the free peoples of the world, stands in urgent need 
of certain amendments. This view may of course be largely justified. 
Times change: developments in international affairs bring about pew 
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\ | mn of President Cantera’s address, Madame Pandit 
{ terms three members of the Security Council 

Cy ( in tal expire on December 31, 1953 She re 

‘ Assi ly that | Membe re eligible for election, ex 

{ Se} ren } d « the Seecuritv Couneil. and that 

! e el ! 1] 1 ld | =EC TE ilot and nomina 

| Cl 

\. Y. Vys! U.S. S. R.) asked for the floor and objected to 
hareed \ viol nofa“gentleman’s agreement” through 
| oft , rat than Poland, to the Couneil President 
{ rrp Mr. \ ky to rem wl h that under the rules 
re to be ( Onnations Mir. Vyshinsky continued to speak, 
remarks were not translated. The voting beean at 11:25 a. m. 
Brazil and New Zealand were both elected on the first ballot. the 
r by 56 and the latter by {8 votes. Turkey was elected on the 


th bal ot, by the required two-th rad maior ty ot Li) votes 
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Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council (Agenda Item 15 
President Pandit then announced that “the members of the E 
nomic and Social Council whose term of office expires at the end of t 
Vear are the Philipp hes, Poland, Sweden, the Soviet | hion, tl 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. Under Article 61, paragrap!| 


the Charter retiring members are eligible for in 


She reminded the Assembly that. all members ire eligible fo 


the present election except the 12 members whose 


2 = cle ort | 

at the end of this vear. Those lv are 

Argentina Cuba rurkey 

Australia Kgypt ted States of Ay i 
Belgium France Venezuela 


China India 


Yugoslavia 

On the first vote by secret ballot, the United Kingdom, Ecuador, the 
| hilon ot Soviet Socialist Republics, (‘zechoslovak a and Norway Ob 
tained the required two-thirds Inajority and were ele ted 
of the Economic and Social Couneil. 


members 


Phe meeting th L rose al L pi Mk, iiterana ement by President 
Pandit that the next ballot would tuke place at 3> o'cloek and be cor 
fined to Indonesia and Pakistan, they having received the highest 


number of votes wnong those not elected. 


lst Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Monday, October 5, 1953 


Presentation to the General Assembly of Directors General of specialized 

agencies 

President Pandit opened the 451st ple ily meeting by present ne 
the New Director General of the World Health Organization, Di 
Marcolino G. Candau, of Brazil, and Dr. Luther H. Evans, of the 
United States, who was elected Director General of UNESCO 
July 4, 1953. 

Dr. Candau spoke briefly on the work of the World Health Orgat 


zation and said that the Organization “will continue to do everything 


i" g 
th) Its power to hie lp liminate the ad mverous Gap w hich today eXisfts> ‘ 
tween the people of a very few relatively advanced countries and 
ereat majority, who are still deprived of the minimum requirement 
for a fully developed Fo.” He added that “It is cre erally tt epted 
today that investment in the health of the people is the best 1 


way to develop the human and material resources of the ( 
Dr. Evans referred to the work of UNESCO, stating that “w 


UNESCO seek to perform two functions in the fields of « it1o1 
science and culture: to help the masses to satisfy more { e ele 
mentary needs of the mind and, at the other end of the scale, to « 
courage and assist the specialists in many are of investigat 
make hose pioneering thi sts of the nd ever furtlhe oO 1 ex 


tT 

{ 

; a 

plored areas of human knowledge. 

Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council (Agenda Item 15) 
(continued ) 


Voting was then resumed to elect a member to fill the re 
vacancy on the Economie and Social Council. Pakistan was elected 
on the sixth ballot, by the required two-thirds n AJOTIt 
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Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council (Agenda Item 16) 

On the first ballot, India and Haiti were then elected (by the re- 
quired two-thirds majority) to fill vacancies which will occur in the 
membership of the Trusteeship Council when the terms of office of the 
Dominican Republic and Thailand expire on December 31, 1953 
Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds: Report of 

the Fifth Committee (A/2491) (Agenda Item 44) 

H. M. Ahson ( Pakistan), Rapporteur of the Fifth Committee, pre- 
sented the report of that Committee (A/2491) recommending the 
adopt ion of a resolution (A/Resolution/108) (text on p. BD4+) provid 
ing for the reestablishment of a Negotiating Committee for Ixtra- 

sudgetary Funds, charged with the responsibility of consulting 
with Member and nonmember States on the question of volun- 
tary contributions toward the Expanded Programme of Technical 

Assistance, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 

Palestine Refugees in the Near East, the United Nations Korean 

Reconstruction Agency, the United Nations International Children’s 

Emergency Fund, and such other programmes as the General As- 

sembly might specifically authorize. 

The draft resolution was adopted. 

Financial Report and Accounts, and Reports of the Board of Auditors: Reports 
of the Fifth Committee (Agenda Item 37)—(a) United Nations, for the 
financial vear ended December 31, 1952 (A/2492); (b) United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, for the financial year ended December 
31, 1952 (A/2493) 

Next on the agenda were two further reports of the Fifth Commit 
tee on the financial report and accounts, and reports of the Board of 
Auditors for (a) the United Nations for the financial year ended De- 
cember 31, 1952 (A/Resolution/109) (text on p. 347), and (b) the 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) for the financial year ended December 
1, 1952 (A/Resolution/110) (text on p. 348). The first report was 
adopted be 18 votes to 1 against, with five abstentions, and the second 
adopted without objection. 

Continuation on a permanent basis of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (Agenda Item 29) 

The Assembly then began debate on the future of the United Nat ions 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). On the ree 
ommendation of the General Committee, the Assembly had decided 
at its 435th meeting to deal directly with this item, without referring 
it toa Committee. A draft resolution (A/Resolution/111) (text on 
». ZSS). had been oon jointly by Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Can: aide, France, Greece, India, Iraq, and the Philippines to continue 
the Fund’s operations indefinite ‘ly, and change the organization’s name 
to “U nited Nations Children’s Fund,” but retain the symbol “UNT- 
CEF.” Statements in support of the resolution were made by the 
representatives of Iraq, Australia, United States, Greece, India, Israel. 
and the Philip pines. 

Awni Khalidy (Iraq) praised the accomplishments of UNICEF 
declaring that the organization “has earned the right to be perpetu 
ated on a permanent basis, and it should be the duty of all countries. 
Member States or not, to make it a reality and to give the mothers 
and children of the world immeasurably more than that which wars 
and destruction have taken away from them.” He pointed out that 


, 
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“Up tot he present time the United States Government has contributed 
just over $97.9 250,000; other Governments have contributed approxi- 
mately $45 million. These contributions do not take into account 
the extensive ‘internal matching’ of Governments. Aid given by 
UNICEF, except in cases of emergencies, always requires a substantial 
expenditure from local resources. Out of every dollar spent on child 
care projects, the local government spends 61 cents, as compared to 39 
cents contributed by UNICEF.” 

WwW. & orsyth (Australia), in reviewing the work of UNICEI 
said: “I shou lc not like to pass from an account of the Fund’s achieve 
ments without paying tribute to the generosity of the governments 


5 


which have made this work pos ible. The Government of the United 
States is far — ot all others I contribution to the Ku a 
work. In all it has contributed almost $100 million since the incep 


tion of the k ‘andl. Hie went on to add that “A particularly gratifying 
feature is the finaneial support which the Fund has received fron 
underdeveloped countries. In 1952, nearly id ercent of govel 
mental contributions came from underdeveloped countries. More 
than 10 percent came from Asia alone 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord (United States of America) traced the history 
and accomp ishments of UNICEF and announced that the United 
States delegation would vote for the resolution. She spoke of the 
UNICEF work she had personally observed in various parts of the 
world, mentioning activities against tuberculosis, yaws, malaria, ty 
phus, and insect-borne diseases. Mrs. Lord stated: “I was told that 
these programs were really causing minor public health and welfare 
revolutions in some countries, raising standards and practices; and 
that, because this work is not a give-away program, governments are 
spending more than they ever anticipated. Some health and welfare 
budgets, I am told, h: ase renner 300 percent in 3 years. 

Mrs. Lord coneluded as follows: “* * * the United States Dele- 
eation takes creat ot whale in informing the General Assembly that 
the United States favors, as it did at the recent session of the Economie 
and Social Council, the continuation of UNICEF as recommended 1 
the resolution adopted unanimously by the Council with the under 
standing that it does not, of course, imply a commitment of any kind 
as to future contributions to UNI¢ EF by 7 


\ the U ited states * 
The United States has always contribu ted its proportionate share to 
this humanitarian pre eram, and at this time it eives us creat pleasure 
to announce that within the next few d LU NIC EF will receive from 
the United States a check for $9,814,333 "repre enting our contribution 


for the calendar vear 1955. 

Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris (Greece) stressed the importance of continuing 
UNICEF and added that “As the representative of a country whose 
chile lren have been beneficiaries of UNICEF's inestimable services 
during the years of indeser ibab le trials and distress of the Greek peo- 
ple and | during a situation which the last publication of UNI- 
CEF ws characterized as the most acute in all map I feel it my 
duty to pay Set tribute from this high rostrum to this agency of the 
United Nations, its Board, its administration and its executive organs, 
who perform this high humanitarian task in the field. My delegation 
joins in the unanimous recognition of the invaluable activities of 
UNICEF for the supplying of urgent necessities in the post war 
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period, hd expresses it deepest grat tude for the last emergency 


iocallons eral tec SO rapidly for the rel ef ot the Greek children sO 


dreadfully stricken by the « itastrophi earthquakes on the Lonian 
Isha { On the other har a, I sho ld like to emphasize the Inipor 
tance of the various long range programs set in operation by the 

iboration of UNICEF and WHO with the Greek Government.” 

\) Ix Chanda (India) declared tliat “The record of 
[NI | I: over the past three ven) im one Whict al Members ( f the 
[ ted Nations can regard with satisfaction. It has launched mass 
healt! Mmpaigns agaist t iber losis, Vaws, malaria and other dis 
On hich threaten mothers and children. All these campaigns 
have had significant results. In some, given an adequate expansion 
1 


the results Inay even prove te be decisive. Yaws 
iV oO day be eliminated from Southeast Asia, and malaria, as a 
the program Wil was ploneered by l NICEF and Vide] 

he oe devel ped wit | nited States ass <tance, Mav cense to be i. publie 
Ith menace in India. The Fund is also helping to build a penicillin 
PActO! I Ll) din ind DD)’ factor eS 1h I) ala, Pakistan. ( evlon, ane 


] } 14) 
Je \ i 1} »Tactories W help counti es Tocontinue the nwa neaityn 
mips = which [ NICEF has begw 


Nii Zena Harman Israel) pred d tribute to the work ot UNI¢ EF 
we ( rked that “A perusal of the UNI EK ¢ Wn pe wliun hows 


programs assisting over 60 million children in 69 countries are at 
yperation. But perhaps the major contribution has been that 

ent nd people have had demonstrated to them the fact that 

( { ry old 1] Cul bye el dic ited by the rudy OUS ise of modern, 
entific skills and techniques, and that wovernments themselves, 


espite | mited budgets and lac k of trained personnel, have it within 


} of. * } 
their power to provide competent. services which gain in efficiency and 
+1 1 . r a é 1 ] . : 1 

CON ViIth each sueceed ne veal | ?@ “Matching Clause. an essent “i 
rtofa l agree) ents betwee vovernments and UNICEF. ha stimu 
ited self-help, the initiation of permanent government services, uti 


@ local facilities and resources 
Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines) felt “It is important that the 
Fund should remain on a voluntary basis and thus stand is a perpetual 
chal ve to the Conscience of the world.” In his con liding remarks 
d: “Through UNICEF. many of the seeds of truth and 


it 
] 


wisdom contained in the Charter are finding their wavy into the remot 
est corners of the earth. into the hearts and minds of people—where, 
ultimately, the United Nations must flourish or fall. The Fund is the 
handmaiden of peace, of understanding and cooperation among peo 
( iman solid rity, of everything wood, wise and noble asso 

ciated wit! the Charte) ul d the name of the U) ited Nations. Ags such. 
it deserves to be continued on a permanent basis * * *,” 
{pnointment of a Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 

After Col clusion ot the address by the representative of the Philip 
pines, President Pandit, pursuant to the resolution (A/Resolution 
108) adopted earlier in the meeting. proposed that the new Negotiat 
ng Committee for Extra-B wieetary Funds should aonin consist of 
the representatives of Australia. Canada, Colombia, France, Chile, 
Lebanon. Pakistan. the United Kingdom. and the United States. It 
was so decided. 

The meeting rose at 6 p.m 
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152d Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, October 6, 1953 


Continuation on a permanent basis of the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (Agenda Item 29) (continued ) 

At the 452d plenary meeting, the General Assembly unanimously 
voted to make the United Nations International ¢ ldren’s Emerg ' 
Fund a permanent organization, changing its name to “United Nat 
Children’s Fund.” and retaining the symbol “UNICEF.” 

Before the vote was taken, represent itives of KF) mee. Canad cs 
Netherlands, Eeuador. China, Yugoslavia, United Kingdom, Aree) 
tina, Indonesia, Peru, Pakistan, Mexico, Uruguay, Eey pt, the Dom 

‘an Republic, Afghanistan, El Salvador, and Syria sp ke in support 
of UNICEF. 

Henri Hoppenot (France) noted that “No field should be more 
appropriate for the expresslol of universal good will than that of 
assistance to distressed children throughout the world.” 

Alcide Cote (Canada) declared that “UNICEF one of thie 
Oreanization’s great achievements.” 

Miss J.C. H. de Vink (Netherlands) expressed the feelines of the 
Netherlands dele eatiol “or sinvere appre intion ind resvect for the 
work done by | NICEF din ne the difhteult vears of ts existe ce.” 

Jose Vicente Trujillo ( Ecuador) praised the a complishme ts 
of UNICEF and the help extended the children of his country, espe 
cially those of the area affected by the earthquake of 1949. , 

Dr. C. L. Hsia (China) urged that spe inl attention be 2 
children of the underdeveloped countries. where the needs remained 
“hioh.” This was. he explained, the main reason why his Government 
would support the continuation of UNICEF. 

Mrs. Mitra Mitroviec ( Yueoslavia ) emphasized that. thanks to the 
Fund's help, her country had been encouraged to assume responsibility 
for large national programs and that they had been able to expand 
their maternal, ehild welfare and milk (list bution provTammMmes, 

Mrs. ea A Emmet (United Kingdom ) expre sseq her Government’ 
eratitude for assistance given by the Fund to the Non-Self-Gover 


Territories unde l nited Kx nedom administration “Nost rer irl 
able progress,” she said. had been made in this field by the goven 
ments of some of these teri tories COOP itlo t UNICI Ie 


Dr. Julio Cesar Carasales (Argentina) declared that “Few interna 
tional organizations have done such praiseworthy work and achieved 
such satisfactory results as UNICEF.” 

Mrs. Artati S. Marzuki (Indonesia) said that “the eminently 
humanitarian” work of UNICEF had given help and comfort to 
millions of mothers and children and had taken the name of the United 
Nations to the most. distant parts of the world. 

Dr. Victor Andrew Belaunde (Peru) said his country could speak, 
from its own experience, of the “immense benefits” which UNICEE 
had brought to millions of children. 

Viqar Ahmed Hamdani (Pakistan) praised the activities of 
UNICEF and described the “good work” done by the Fund in his own 
country, mentioning in particular aid given in the training of nurses 
and midwives, the improvement of milk production and the establish- 
ment of health programs and welfare services. 
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Luciano Joublane Rivas (Mexico) explained that Mexico already 
had “benefited from the activities” of the Fund, particularly in 
respect to tuberculosis and malaria control, and his country had the 
highe ‘st respect for the work of the Fund. 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay) expressed the views of his 
delegation that UNICEF, “has brought light into the work of the 
Organization with its clear assurance of hope in the struggle for the 
welfare of children and mothers all over the world.” He also referred 
to the good work being done by the Pan American Institute for the 
Protection of Children. 

Dr. Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt) endorsed the resolution and praised 
UNICEF as an example of what the United Nations could do. The 
Loven \ had carried out the “best propag inda for the United Nations.” 
he asserted. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino (Dominican Republic) said that 
“among the long range programmes deve ge: by this remarkable 
institution are those dealing with maternal and child welfare, voca 
tional training of social and auxiliary workers, and campaigns against 
ence mic and epidemic children’s diseases.” 

Abdul Rahman Pazhwak (Afghanistan) stressed that “although the 
contribution of my country towards the work of UNICEF has been 
very modest. we have profited by the activities of UNICEF in a great 
way.” He added that “the desire behind this modest contribution is 
greater than any consideration and it is also even greater than our own 
needs.” 

Ramon Gonzalez-Montalvo (E] Salvador) said he wished to add 
“the tribute of the children and adults of my country” for the assistance 
received through U NICEF. 

Jawdat Mufti (Syria) expressed the thanks of his government for 
the assistance extended in his ¢ ountry, particularly in the “I: arge seale 
vaccination programmes * * * being successfully carried out.” 

After conclusion of Mr. Mufti’s speech, the resolution was adopted 
unanimously and President Pandit congratulated the Assembly on its 
support for the continuation of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

The meeting rose at 12:45 p.m. 


53d Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Friday, October 23, 1953 


Election of the members of the International Law Commission (Agenda Item 
17) 

The first item on the agenda of the 53d plenary meeting was the 
election of 15 members of the International Law Commission. The 
terms of reference of the Commission are to promote the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. For the 15 
vacancies, 41 candidates had been nominated by various Governments. 
Iourteen members were elected on the first secret ballot. as follows: 


Votes 
Gilberto Amado (Brazil) : a SO a nee 9 
Roberto Cordova (Mexico) ; , 4 oa 
Faris el-Khouri (Syria) ». 8 
J. P. A. Francois (Netherlands) Riel lea hte Se ee 
Francisco U. Garcia Amador (Cuba) _ of 
Shuhsi Hsu (China) = sail acieliearececk pnd es Soran gs aoa cee eee, 
Sergei Borisovich Krylov (U.S. S. R.) ---- siscpnia asin acti - 42 
Hersch Lauterpacht (United Kingdom) —- s i eae ia 7 44 
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Radhabinod Pal (India)_----_---_--___ oe : as ae ee 37 
Jobn Johnston Parker (United States) ~~~ 41 
A. FE. F. Sandstrom (Sweden) See 42 
Georges Scelle (France) ail 46 
Jean Spiropoulos (Greece) csi a ae 


Jaroslav Zourek (Czechoslovakia ) 


The counting’ of the — took } place while the Assembly busied 
itself with other items and it was decided to ballot again during the 
afternoon to elect the loth Seine 
Measures to limit the duration of regular sessions of the General Assembly: 

Report of the Sixth Committee (Agenda Item 54) 

Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), Rapporteur of the Sixth Committee, 
recommended adoption of a resolution (A/Resolution/112) (text on 
Pp. 3d8) pros _— for the Chairman of the Ad Hoe Political Commit 
ree, when one Is ap ypointed, t ) particip te with voting rights In the 
General Racca ; Assemb I Main Committees would be required 
to adopt their own }l orities and meet as hecessary to complete trie 
items referred to them. taking into account the closing date tixed fo 
the Assembly SeSSION. 

The Assembly adopted the individual paragraphs DV sé paral votes 

\ 


and then unanimously adopted the resolution as a whole. 


Question of the continuation of the functions of the United Nations Tribunal 
in Libya: Report of the Sixth Committee (. igenda Item 55) 

The Assemb ly le xt considered the re port of the Sixth Committee 

on the eet ion of the continuation of the functions of the U. N. Tri 


bunal in Libva (A/Resolution/113) (text on p. 35s). 7 Tribunal, 
shank dae eas te. Whee ai (Mexico), Hugo George Lud 
vig Wickstrom (Sweden), and Faiz Yorukoglu (J urkey ), was created 

1950 to eive, upon request, to the administe Ing Powers. the Liby: ! 
Government and the Italian Government, such instructions as might 
be required to give effect to the economic and financial provisions relat 
ing to Libya approved by the Assembly in 1950. It was also to decid 
all disputes arising over the interpretation and application of those 
provisions. 

After hearing the Sixth Committee’s Rapporteur (Mr. Spiropoulos, 
of Greece), the \ssembly adopted the resolution by DL votes to none, 


with six abstentions. 


Invitation to nonmember states to become parties to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women: Report of the Sixth Committee (Agenda Item 


64) 

The Assembly then dealt with another report from the Sixth Com 
mittee recommending a resolution (A Resolution/114) (text o 
p. 3099) requesting the Secretary General to dispatch invitations to 
nonmember States to adhere to the Convention on the Political Rights 


of Women. It was adopted by 54 votes to 1. with 5 abstentions. 


Transfer to the United Nations of functions and powers exercised by the League 
of Nations under the Slavery Convention of September 25, 1926. Draft 
protocol prepared by the Secretary General: Report of the Sixth Committee 
(Agenda Item 20) 

The Assembly then adopted by 50 votes to none, with 6 abstentions, a 
resolution submitted by the Sixth Committee (A/Resolution/115) 
(text on p. BD9), approy ing a Protocol to the Sla ery Convention of 
1926 which formally transfers the functions. previously assigned to the 
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League of Nations and to the Perm t Court of International Ju 


e, tothe United Nations: and'tot | an rnational Court of Justice. 
Phe represe sativanal Beloium and Guatem ala spoke in explanation 
of the flirn itive votes. Neither felt that the Slavery Convention 
i 19vowa idequate ind expressed the ce re fol upplemes tal action 


j > ”; ° ’ ? i 
idmission of new members: Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee (Agenda 
Item 22) 


Phe Assembly mini lv adopted a resolution submitted by 

\ oc P ( ! ‘ \ Ress { | | t text ol IS 
10) creation of a Co hiittee of G nt 4 l 0) Tis | 
1? ‘ tives ol Ko Wie tl Net le cl tlie | ehipo read tO 

oO! Vil memb i a 6 l C one \ It { ytovve t OF GA 
! e ] ~ {lt «1 he terstiahading \ 1 ) ll 


Work of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Retugees: 


Report of the Third Committee (Agenda Item 28) 


Phe Assembly then adopted, by a vote of 47 in favor, 5 against 
1} a. Czechoslovakia. Poland, Ukraine. U. S. S. R.). with 3 

stentions, a resolution (A/Resolution /117 text on p. 909), sul 
nitted | the Third Committee, conti ung the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for a period of 5 vears fron 
1 ry 1. 1954 

\ \ } tt] mies e October 23. 19523. the A mb on the 

f the Secretaryv-Genera elected Mr. G. J. van Henven Goedhart 

N t} I | I i N H Comn oner for 
R g 

L sy d resolution fron e Third ( tte lating to refuge 

\ ‘Resolution/118) (text on p. 309) was approved by a vote of 48 11 
favor to 5 against, with 4 abstentions. This resolution noted with 


oneern “the precarious situation of certain groups of ei within 
the High Commiussioner’s mandate.” [t invited the High Commissioner 


roa coneern } in self \\ tht ie e groups and also Lp} ak to Mi mber and 


\] ther Sta to int fy the palais ace ote. In cooneration 
th the High Commissioner. solutions for the problem of refugees. 
roueh repatriation. resettlement. and inteeration 
G. F. Saks U.S. S. R.), speal ne te explan iy: vote oe the 
one) He also reiterated Soviet charge —— the 1) a 

that fugees were being resettled rather than repatriated, 


Rink litldecn ware bene tovcily veacttlal in the Vletiod Mister te white 
of opposition of their pare nts, a d that other 1 ‘fugees were ben oO used 


or “purposes of rerrol 7. ad version and espronace, 


H »WHs fol] lowed by \Irs Zofia Was lkowska (Poland). who ec] 


harged 
help of the United Nations “the majority of refugees are 


1 cr , ee . . 
eEXDIO ted ‘} a cheap and defenseless lnbor froree, “mercenaries nN 
itary ventures” and for “subversive and espionage activities” 
wy S| their « Vv! countri 


Dr. Ch: rles W May o (United states) ai swered these eh irges, 
pointn Yr out that “this is one of the oldest and most worn records in 
the entire Soviet bloc collect 0} The United States. contrary to what 
the Soviet Union ‘ | Poli } 1 representatives charge, has alwavs fa 


oured volunt ry repati riation. The United Nations. however, will 





( () Tan \ . NIA \ \‘ to 
hot agree to the compulsory epatriation of retugee i e | il 
t will agree to the compulsory repatriation of prisoners of war.” He 
also challenged the Soviet represent ive ft =f y refugees who 
supposed to be mistreated in the United States, stating that he would 
be “elad to have the « eS Investigated DV reli 1} ! te part 
und private agen eS concernecad WITH SH rare 


Technical assistance in promoting and safeguarding the rights of women 
(Agenda Item 62) 


the Assembly thet pproved a resoluti recommends 
Phird Committ \ Reso 1] eX ( Y 
the Secretaryv-(Cre eral ‘to rene Py t the 1 \i er sta 
rvices which do not fall t f Or Xx vu 
ince programs, in order toa ese St romoting ic 
} 
Vuarding the rig of Worn 1 tie 
iwalnst, with [3 abstentions 


Technical assistance in the fields of prevention of discrimination and protection 
of minorities (Agenda Item 63) 


By an vote ot fl to me ne, With 16 abstentions, the (i a \ em ly 
then adopted another resolutio ported ft { ‘ 
\/Resolution/120) (text on p. 310) authorizing the Secretary ( 
eral, when requested bya \iembet state. To render f ! | l t 

(hot falling within the ope of exist! Yr prov tO ass 
eradication of discrimination o1 the protection of Nol 

Meneses Pallares (Ecuador), in speaking to expla his favorab 
vote, declared: “This new Lpproach towal ternational { eC 
offers new possibilit eS fo. ‘} hett l kk [ ( a ee i} ] i! 
concept ot tec) ( il assistance. It uso OnDpoOses sale rr ) I 
higher order to the outright and brutal mate =m [ ose 

ne sway the world is subjected toda 

The meeting rose at 1:1] 


4th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Friday, October 25, 1953 


Election of the members of the International Law Commission (Agenda Item 
17) (continued ) 


President Pandit, at the « Ve O I } 
announced that the first order of business was t elect te of thr f 
member of the International Law Commis fourteen members 
had been elected on the first ballot during e morning meeting. A 
second ballot proved 1] melusive On the 1 ral ballot, ( ivlos Sala 
hianea Figueroa, of Bolivia, was ele ted. by ’ ote ¢ f 4 to 24 east for 
Maurice Bourquin, ot Beloium 


Development of political rights of women in territories where these rights are 
not fully enjoyed: Report of the Third Committee (A, 2503) (Agenda Item 65) 
The Assembly then, after hearing from the Rapporteur of the Thi 
Committee (Mr. Pazhwak, Afghanistan), unanimously adopted a res 
olution (A /Resolution/121) (text on p. 311) urging “States to take 
necessary measures, particularly educational and legislative measure 
leading to the development of the polit Wrights of women in all te 


tories in which women do not el JO Til pol ti i} l ots. nel aing 
Trust and Non Self (;overnt! a Te rito? if a7 
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Program of concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies: Report of the Third Committee (A/2514) 
(Agenda Item 66) 

Next before the Assembly for action was another resolution reported 
from the Third ¢ ommiittee (A /Resolution/122) (text on p. 311). It 
related to a program for the U.N. in the social field which had been 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council, designed specially for 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries, and concentrating on proj 
ect for MMpProving food distribution and dietary practices, the 
trengthening of health services and fin damental edueation, Increase 
of employment opportunities and housing. To assist governments in 

urving out activities in these fields, the ECOSOC suggested use of 


Spe ific tec] niques such a community development projects, training 


yrograms, and the development of organizations for administering 

wial program 

The resolution of the Third Con mittee noted these efforts with 

“appreciation,” invited special consideration to needs of underde 

veloped countries, melud he the Non Self Governing and Trust Terr) 

tories, and reque ted ECOSOC to report on the progress aX hieved., 

The resolution was adopted by 45 votes to none, with 12 abstentions. 

1. Expanded program of technical assistance for the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries (Agenda Item 27) 

B. Technical assistance in public administration (Agenda Item 61): Report of 
the Second Committee (A/2519) 

The Assembly next passed to the report of the Second Committee 
dealme with two questions : The Expanded Program of Technical 
(ssistance for the economic development of underdeveloped countries ; 
and technical assistance in public administration. 

The resolutions (A/Resolution/123 and A/Resolution /124) (texts 
yr need” that governments 


( 1} OY. 30%) emiphia Zed the “pre Sine 
pav promptly then contributions and approved a revised program in 
public adiminist 1On 


I) separate votes, both re olutions were ado ted unanimously. 
| ; 


Work of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: 
Report of the Third Committee (A/2523 and Corr. 1) (Agenda Item 28) 
(continued ) 

President Pandit thei placed before the Assembly the nomination 
of Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart for the position of High Com 
missioner for Refugees. Dr. Goedhart was elected with dissenting 
expressions heard only from the delegations of the U. S. S. R., the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian Soviet Social 

t Republic, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

lhe meeting rose at 4:15 p.m. 


5th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, November 3, 1953 


ippeal to States to accelerate their ratifications of, or accessions to, the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, and 
measures designed to insure the widest possible diffusion of the nature, 
contents, and purposes of the convention: Report of the Sixth Committee 
(A/2507) (Agenda Item 67) 


Without debate, the Assembly, by a vote of 50 to none, with 8 ab- 
stentrons, adopted a resolution (A Resolution 125) (text on p- 361) 


which, after declaring that the Genocide Convention “represents a 
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valuable contribution to the development of international law,” (1) 
reiterates its appeal to States to accelerate their ratifications of, o1 
accessions to, the Convention, and (2) requests the Secretary-General 
to continue to take all necessary measures designed to ensure the 
widest possible diffusion of the nature, contents, and purposes of the 
convention. 

Report of the Security Council: Draft resolution submitted by Greece (A/L. 

164) (Agenda Item 11) 

A resolution (A/Resolution/126) (text on p. 259) was next adopte \ 
without discussion or objection, tuking “note of the report of the 
Security Council to the General Assembly covering the period from 
16 July 1952 to 15 July 1953." 

The question of Morocco: Report of the First Committee (A/2526) (Agenda 
Item 57) 

The Rapporteur of the First Committee (Thor Thors, Iceland) then 
presented a bie recommending the adoption of a resolution (text 
on p. 296) recalling the resolution on Morocco passed by the Gen 
eral hele at its last session, and stating that the “motives and 
objectives” of that resolution “had and continue to have the merit 
of recognizing the necessity for the development of the free political 
institutions ot the people of Morocco.” It went on to say that the fact 
that the question ot Morocco was included in the agenda of the present 
session indicated “that those objectives have not yet been fulfilled.” 
The resolution declared that “recognizing the right of the people 
of Morocco to complete self-determination in conformity with the 
Charter,” the General Assembly “renews its appeal for the reduction 
of tension in Morocco and urges that the right of the people of Morocco 
to free democratic political institutions be ensured.” 

Speaking in explanation of his vote, Mario de Pimentel Brandao 
(Brazil) insisted that “Far from promoting the attainment of the 
legitimate aspirations which my nation shares with the peoples that 
love freedom and inde spe nde nce, suc h proposals would only hinder, Lk 
fact stultify, a process of development which is inherently dangerous 
and has reached a delicate juncture, when only political sagacity, tact, 
moderation, patience, and the necessary time can lead it safe 1 to the 
desired goal.” 

Mohanmad Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) felt the resolution did not 
meet “the elementary requirements of the situation.” He said his 
delegation would vote for it in the “slight hope” that it would have 


some small part in ameliorating the situation and in giving hope to 


the people of Morocco. 

Dr. Abu Hanifah (Indonesia) deeply regretted that the resolution 
failed to place au o-vear limit for the attaining of Morocco’s inde 
pendence. However, the resolution, in lt of its short omings, offe red 
some measure of moral support for the aspirations of the Moroceai 
people and for this reason his Mileuahies would vote for ee 

Sir Perey Spender (Australia) declared that his delea ation had not 
cast a vote on the merits of the situation. His Government’s attitude 
was that the General Assembly had no competence in this matter. It 
hoped the matter might be settled by peaceful negotiations between 
the parties concerned, 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia (Colombia) said “* ° we fully agree that 
the people of Morocco have a right to complete self-determination, as 
reco enized b \ the ¢ ‘harter. We were merely opposed to the procedure 
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ca) ( 5) dered t | it. as the Assen bly Wis not competent hn the 
itter, it should not take a resolution on it.’ 
Raj shwag Daval (India telt “it would be most untortunate 
{ (| CLEARS th ‘ e of frustration of the Moroccan people if 
the General Assembly were to fail to idopt any resolution ai all, | 
( ad therefore n e ah earnest appeal to all delegat ons to lend thie 
pport to the qd ift re olut Ol bye fore us so that the re lt ot our ce 
ratic HAY t be altogether barren.” 


At the reque tof Mr. Daval (India) and Dr. Salah Eddine Taraz 
S 1), the resolution was voted on paragraph by paragraph Phe 
’ econd, third, and fifth paragraphs were adopted, but the fourth 

I led to obtain the necessary two-thirds maypority v. as did the sixth, 
Oo ID favor to 22 against. with 


raph, recelvine ¢ nly 
e 89 of the General 


! { 
Dste tio The Pre aent ruled that. unde ri 


} 
| 


Lssc bly’s Rules of Procedure, rejection of the operative part of the 
resolutio meant that the proposal shall be considered to have beet 
reyected as a whole. \fter some debute, the Preside t's ruling W 


phelad Dy oY votes to ] 1. W ith Yabsentions., 
The Tunisian question: Report of the First Committee (A/2530) (Agenda Item 
6) (see also pp. 119, 154) 
Phe Rapporteur of the First Committee (Thor Thors, Iceland) then 


presented the report on the Tunisian question, recommending a resolu 
tion (text on pp. 296-297) noting that the objectives of a resolution on 
Funisia adopted by the Assembly December 17, 1952. “have not vet 
been achieved.” The resolution went Oh tO say that the General As 


Seq ly Wil “desirous of creating the necessary conditions for the 
restoration between France and ‘Tunisia of normal relations based on 
(he pring ple of equality of mehts of nations large and small.” It 
viction “that full effeet should be given to the sov 


expressed thr con MH 
ereignty of the people of Tunisia by the exercise, as early as possible, 
of their legitimate rights to self-determination and self-government in 
contormity with the Charter” and “recommends — ill necessary 
steps be taker toensure the realization by the people Tunis in of then 
I olyt to full sovereignty and Independence e 


Representatives were then heard nn explanat on of their votes on the 


‘ 
resolution Dr. Abu Hanifah (Indonesia) said the aims pursued 
the Tunisian people in then Strivings fo. freedom ana Independence 
were all “enshrined in the Charter” and that it was up to members 
to see that the Charter shoule ot be allowed “to | apse Into nothing 


more than a collection ot beautiful and nob le p vbr ases. 

Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdel-Razek (Egypt) charged that France 
wished to perpetuate the principle of cosovereignty in Tunisia and said 
that h s dele@ation VW ould vote tor the resolution 

lr. F. Tsis ing (¢ ‘hina ) supported the resolution, Sli ati aa that it “was 
consistent with the principles of the Charter. * 

Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) declared that if this resolution were not 
supported it would be tantamount to telling the people of Tunisia that 

‘We cannot do anything for you; go ahead and do whatever you can 
for yourselves, and the stage has not come where we think that that 
would be the right thine to do. aes 

President Pandit then announeed that at 3 p.m. there would be 
ceremony in the Assembly Hall on the occasion ot the visit of Their 
Majesties, the King and Queen of the Hellenes. 

The meeting rose at 1:20 p.m. 
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56th Plenary Meetings, 3 and 4:30 p. m., Tuesday, November 


A special plenary meeting was held at 1). to welcome The 
SJrayesties, the LIne ana ueen of the ellene Lfter a brief Pees 
Majest the King LQ f the H \f i brief 
oft welcome by Pr aent Pand Ke H. M IX NY ie iddresse 


Assembly as follows 
“Madame President. Honourable Delegates to the E 
Assembly. 
“Tam deeply moved and I express my he irtfelt thanks for the warn 
welcome | have received and fo. the moving 


ohth Crenera 


o words addressed to my 
wife and to myself. 1 gratefully accept them on behalf of the nat 
I represent—not one of the largest, it is true, but certainly one of t] 
oldest and second to none in its wholehearted devotion to everything 


that could contribute to the elevation of the humat Spirit as wel a 
tothe vreater hiatel ial happiness of all mankind 

“T also remember the words of sympathy ind comfort Spoken oom if 
two months ago in this hall on the occasion of the terrible e arthat ral 
that have devastated three of our most beautiful islands. Those 
words have found a resounding echo in the hearts of the people of 
Greece. ‘The friends who have brought us comfort and assistance 1 
our hour of trial and need have earned forever our deepest gratitude. 
It is, I think, fitting to underline the significance of this collective 
effort of human brotherhood as one of the most outstanding achieve 
ments in the best spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

“More than two thousand years ago, our great Greek philosophers 
proclaimed the truth that man’s Spirit 1s free and shall not be enslaved 
by any dominating force. They also propounded the equally funda 
mental truth that the freedom of the individual will remain sterile, 
if it does not actually become a destructive force. unless it is volun 
tarily placed at the service of an ever-wideniIng community the fan 
ily. the citv and the nations, _ in our time. the United Nations. 

“We in (sreece believe that the United Nations’ ultimate missiol 
constructively to unite all nations into one great and all-inclusive 
family. 

“We slso believe that the compounding ot Oul mutual differences 
and the finding of solutions for them, while necessary now, is defi 
nitely of a secondary IMiportance. 

“When the United Nations’ man MISSIOI IS fulfilled. the differen es 
will automatically fade away. 

“T do not think it 200d policy to let our attention be complete! 
absorbed by the apparent importance of problems of the moment, be 
cause as a result we tend to forget the creative mission of unification. 
the main purpose for which the United Nations was formed 

“But let us not be Impatient. 

“A orand and glorious endeavour cannot vield results within days 
months, or even a few years. Personally I am quite satisfied that the 
United Nations very successfully fulfi neni on ee 
and hard work of the distinguished representatives and the staff of 
the United Nations have already aka hich fruit. 

“T am happy to represent my nation amongst you today at this bril 
liant international Assembly. As such, I am proud to stand before 


you in this temple of freedom and peace. 
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“For my people have proved to the utmost how much they under 

stand and partake in the aims and ideals of the United Nations. 

“With internal political stability, and possessing armed forces, 
whose organisation, fighting spirit and reliability are universally rec 
ognised, Greece stands alert. Should the powers ot destruction at 
any moment dare to interfere in an attempt to strangle the salutary 
work of the United Nations, Greece stands ready to throw herself 
once into the struggle at the service of the world Organisation. 

“But this is not all. Weare also contributing today to the spirit ot 

the Un ited Nations in an even more valuable way. 
“The example we have given in achieving true brotherhood with 
Turkey, true frien Ishi p with Yugoslavia and It: ily, and the serious 
wish we have expressed to become good neighbours with Bulgaria and 
Albania, is proof of our good intentions towards all other Nations and 
of our earnest desire to serve the United Nations and not yust to be 
served by it. It is an expression of our faith and truly peaceful 
disposition. 

“But it is not only with pride that T stand before you today. It is 
also with deep respect. For me, no building ene ‘loses this congress. 
I see no individuals separated from each other by language, race or 
religion. 

“In my mind, as I look upon you from my Greek platform, I see 
before me the spirit of Man emanating from the heart and soul 
each one of you. It isto this spirit that I bow my head. 

“And as I do so, I reflect upon the fear and suffering which gave 
birth to the hope and glory which are symbolised within the Organi 
sation of the United Nations. 

“We have seen so much suffering, so much destruction, so much 
self-imposed and unnecessary misery. All this, and so much more, has 
pledged us to give a new and better world to all mankind to come. 

‘To keep this pledge is the least that we can do to justify ourselves 
in the eves of our children. Their hope shall be our faith and help 
redeem the past with a better future. 

“I believe that in spite of threats of total disintegration from the 
atom and the hydrogen bombs, the world is nonetheless moving to 
wards ultimate unitv. The same emotions, such as suffering, pity 
and hope, link us with one great experience and prove the oneness of 
our inner lives. The peop! e in the Soviet Union suffer as much as the 
peop le in Greece or in the United Kingdom, in the United States or 
in Germany, or in any other country. 

‘The young boy who bravely roes to war to defend his mother coun 
try makes the Same sac rifice in leaving his family whether he pro- 
ceeds from America or from Europe, from Asia, from Africa or from 
\ustralia. 

“Our hopes and despairs are very much alike all over the world 
ind weld us into a unity unseen by the naked eye. 

“Within this whole we cannot be separated ithe by raee, reli@ion 
or nationality. This inner unity, this spirit of oneness, this truly 
livine element within the hearts of all men. that is the unseen flag 
of humanity to which we all are dedicated, who have come together 
to make the United Nations a concrete expression of our silent prayer. 

“May our mind’s eve remain unwaveringly fixed upon this spiritual 
deal. M \\ we not become distr ted DY our own selfishness, but may 
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we remember that the tears of one mother are the tears of all and the 
hopes of one boy are the hopes of all and the glory of one human heart 
encompasses the glory of all mankind. 

“To this spirit of unity the United Nations has been dedicated. In 
this spirit I firmly believe. It rests within each one of us. 

“Tt is represented by you, and if we all hold on to it with loyalty 
and truth, it cannot fail to bring peace upon earth and blessings upon 
us all. 

“To this spirit of man I pay solemn tribute, and I proclaim my 
people's faith in it and my own. May the United Nations become 
more and more a cathedral where we can worship what is best in 
each other.” 

The Tunisian question (continued ) (see also pp. 116, 151) 

The special meeting was adjourned immediately after King Paul 
finished speaking, and the Assen bly reconvened at 4:30 p-. m. to con- 
tinue consideration of the Tunisian question. On motion made 7 
the representative of iran, Abdullah Bakr, consideration of this item 
was adjourned, so as to provide time to develop and consider amend- 
ments. The motion to adjourn consideration was adopted by 30 votes 
to 11, with 10 abstentions. 


Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by United Nations forces 
of bac a warfare (Agenda Item 24): (a) Report of the First Committee 
(A/2535); (b) Draft resolution proposed by the U.S. S. R. (A/L. 165) 


The General Assembly at the seventh session had adopted a resolu- 
tion ¢: alli ne for an impartial invest vation of char@es of use bv United 
Nations forces of bacteriological warfare in Korea. The Report of 
the President of the General Assembly showed that the impartial in- 
vestimation could not take place because of the failure of the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists to agree to cooperate with the Com- 
mission, S'nee the resolutic n of the Seventh General Assembly eall- 
Ing for an impartial investigation was st ll operative, there was no 
oceasion for further resolution. 

(a) Report of the First Committee (A/2535) 

The Soviet delegation had introduced in the First Committee a draft 
resolution ealling upon all States which have not seakel to or ratified 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 on the prohibition of the use of beeterial 
weapons, to do so. This was obviously designed to confuse the issue 
relatiy g to their unfounded charges against the U. N. forees in Korea. 
Instead of accepting the Soviet resolution (text on p. 292), the First 
Committee recommended the adontion of a resolution (A /Resolmtion 
127) (text on p. 292), referring it to the Disarmament Commission. 

President Pandit recognized representatives of the U. S. S. R.. the 
United States. and Poland on explanations of their votes. 

Yakov A. Malik (U.S. R.) charged that “Since these unlawful 
attempts have been eae aaa since it wishes to undo the im- 
pression created when the criminal methods of warfare emploved by 
its armed forces ag@ainst the Korean people were revealed, the United 
States is now trying to make use of the American fliers who have 
returned from imprisonment to disseminate lies and slander” against 
the Communist countries. 

Henry Ford, IT, (United States of America) said the obiective of the 
United States on this item was to bring the truth before the world so 

40S72—5i——-1 1 
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that “these dreadful things would never happen again.” He pointed 

out that “the Republic of Korea and Japan indicated their acceptance 

of the investigation” of the bacteriological warfare charges, but that 

“The Chinese and North Korean Communists did not reply to the 

communication of the President of the seventh session of the General 

Assembly on this subject.” He referred to the so-called confessions 

of six United States fliers that they had waged bacterial warfare over 

North Korea and China, stating, “These fliers have been repatriated 

and have indicated that their so-called confessions were obtained 

under coercion and torture. My Government brought this to the 
attention of the Committee and also indicated to the Committee the 
significance of the entire bacterial warfare campaign in relation to 
the general political tactics of worldwide Communist imperialism.” 
He added that the United States did not think a new resolution was 
necessary at this stage as an impartial investigation could at any time 
be effected on the basis of the past resolution when and if the Com- 
munists accepted it. Mr. Ford also noted that the U. 8S. S. R. had 
introduced in the debate in the Committee a “red herring” in the form 
of a “totally irrelevant” resolution which cast aspersions on the United 

States. He concluded by expressing the “hope that all States will 

consider thoroughly the significance of such a campaign of falsehood 

in relation to the broader subject of the political tensions now 
engulfing the world.” 

Bohdan Lewandowski (Poland) urged support of the Soviet resolu- 
tion and charged that the United States delegation “was interested 
solely in using the forum of the United Nations for propaganda 
manoeuvres which would clear its Government in the eyes of public 
opinion of the serious charge of waging bacterial warfare in Korea.” 

The resolution referring the draft Soviet resolution to the Dis- 
armament Commission was then adopted by 47 votes to none, with 
12 abstentions. 

(6) Draft resolution proposed by the U.S. S. R. (A/L. 165) 

Selwyn Lloyd (United Kingdom) referred to a duplicate resolution 
introduced in the Assembly by the Soviet delegation and proposed 
that since the U. S. S. R. resolution had been “in fact consigned” to 
the Disarmament Commission, the General Assembly should decide 
not to vote on it. He stated that “It is a general feeling in the Com- 
mittee that this draft resolution was really designed to distract atten- 
tion from the other matter which the Committee was debating: the 
false charges of bacterial warfare.” 

Yakov A. Malik (U.S. 8S. R.) insisted that the Soviet resolution be 
voted on. Vaclav David (Czechoslovakia) echoed his insistence. The 
United Kingdom proposal that the Assembly decide not to vote on it 
was adopted by 39 votes to 5, with 15 abstentions. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: Reports of the Fifth Committee: (a) Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (A/2537); (&) Committee 
on Contributions (A/2538) (Agenda Item 40) 

Next on the Assembly’s agenda were reports of the Fifth Committee 
on appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. The resolution (A/Resolution/128) (text 








: 
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on p. 355) naming Rafik Asha (Syria), Andre Ganem (France), and 
G. R. Kamat (India) for a 3-year term on the Advisory Committee, 
was adopted without objection. 

A resolution (A/Resolution/129) (text on p. Ove ) naming O. 
Strauch (Brazil), A. H. Clough (United Kingdom), and K. E. Book 
(Sweden) for 3-year terms on the Committee on Contributions, was 
also adopted w ithout objection. 

Report of the Committee on Special Administrative Questions: Report of the 

Fifth Committee (A/2539) (Agenda Item 49) 

The General Assembly then considered the report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee recommending that the Assembly “take note” of the report of 
the Committee on Special Administrative Questions and of the obser- 
vations thereon of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

The Committee on Special Administrative Questions was established 
by the General Assembly during the seventh session, and it had met in 
the interval between then and now. It decided, however, not to make 
any recommendations at the present time on the matters referred to it 
concerning administration of the United Nations, a review of rules 
154-156 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly, as well as the 
Statute of the Administrative Tribunal. 

The resolution on this subject recommended by the Fifth Committee 
(A/Resolution/130) ie xt on p. 357) was adopted without objection. 

The meeting rose at 5:30 p.m. 


457th Plenary Meeting, 10: 30 a. m., Wednesday, November 11, 1953 


Question of atrocities committed by North Korean and Chinese Communist 
forces against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (Agenda Item 74) 
President Pandit placed before the Assembly, as the first item of 
business, the favorable report of the General Committee on a request 
by the United States delegation (1) that an additional item be placed 
on the agenda, and that it be dealt with in plenary meeting without 
reference to a Committee. The United States item was entitled “Ques- 
tion of atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist forces against the United Nations prisoners of war in Korea.” 
The President drew attention to the rules which provided that debate 
on inclusion of an item be limited to six speakers, three for and three 
against. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) said that both his ex- 
planatory memorandum and his statement to the General Committee 
had indicated that it had only recently become possible to assemble, 
analyze and evaluate adequate evidence as to the atrocities committed 
by the North Korean and Communist Chinese forces against United 
Nations prisoners of war in Korea. The statements of repatriated 
prisoners had aided in the compilation of such evidence, he added. 
He listed four fundamental reasons why the General Assembly should 
consider these atrocities and their implications. 

“The first reason,” he declared, “is the simple fact that the acts in 
question were committed by forces engaged in an act of military 
aggression, so recognized by the United Nations. 

“The second reason is that the acts in question were committed 
against the military forces which the United Nations sent to repel 
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that aggression, as well as against the people of the country which 
the aggressors were trying to conquer. 

“The third reason is that those acts by their very nature—mass 
murder and other heinous acts—grossly violate principles of common 
humanity and decency. Such prince iples, in fact, are so basic that 
their observance in war itself has been agreed to in solemn conventions 
having the force of international law. If the United Nations is at 
all interested in the observance of such principles, and specifically 
in the observance of international law, then it cannot, we submit, on 
that ground alone, ignore the history of their wholesale violation by 
the avegressor forces in Korea. 

“The fourth reason is that the forces which committed these acts 
still stand today, fully mobilized and fully armed, north of the de- 
militarized zone in Korea. Thus we must recognize, in the midst of 
our prayers and labours for genuine peace, that this story of inhuman 
warfare is not brought out of a forgotten past but bears directly on 
the pressing problems of the present.” 

A. Y. Vyshinsky (U.S. 8. R.) stated that his delegation had ob- 
jected to inclusion of the item “since it is a calumny based on falsifica- 
tion of the facts and gross lies, and has obviously been brought up for 
purposes of provocation.” He went on to say that “its purpose is to 
prevent the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, to foment 
war hysteria and to prevent that easing of international tension which 
most delegations and most of the countries of the world long 
for * * *.”° Hlealso went so far as to say that it was alleged “that the 
forces of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic (Communist) 
were the perpetrators of what Mr. Lodge calls ‘aggression’-—although 
it has been proved by us thousands of times here and before other 
organs of the United Nations, that the aggression was committed by 
United States armed forces against North Korea, and * © no 6V1- 
dence to the contrary has ever been presented on this point ne see 

Phe President found it necessary to request Mr. V ys hins sky to “con- 
pne his remarks W ithin the scope of the rules of proc e “lure.” 

Selwyn Lloyd (United Kingdom) declared that “If we were to 
refuse to discuss these atrocities and these matters, I think we would 
create the impression that this Organization has a complete disregard 
for what can happen to those who have been fighting pursuant to a 
resolution which it had passed.” 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) asserted that “It is obvious that the 
United States proposal is merely a clumsy manoeuvre to divert atten- 
tion from the United States crimes which were perpetrated in Korea.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) wished to answer the 
Soviet allegations but the President held that the rules did not permit, 
stating also that “I think the representative has already shown that he 
has a case, and he has also shown the evidence in his hand. I am 
grateful to him for cooperating with the Chair.” 

The United States request for inclusion of the item was approved 
] y 53 votes to 5 ( Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukraine and 
the U.S. S. R.), with two abstentions (Guatemala and India). 

Leo Mates (Yugoslavia) said his delegation had voted for inelu- 
sion of the item in the belief that, if a nation had a complaint to make 
to the United Nations, “the door of the United Nations” should be 
open toa hearing of that complaint. However, he questioned whether 
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“mutual recriminations” under present circumstances were a good way 
of solving the problems faced by the world. 

Dr. Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro (Indonesia) said atrocities, wherever 
committed, could not be taken lightly. It was very difficult for his 
delegation to oppose the inclusion of the item and he had therefore 

voted for inclusion. 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India) explained that his delegation had 
ubstained in the voting because it thought the General Assembly must 
consider: (1) what the provisions of the Geneva Convention were and 
how they should be applied; (2) that one party was not present here ; 
(3) that, while members wished to avoid “acrimonious discussions,” 
it had already been shown they could not be avoided here; and (4) 
that since his country held the Chairm: inship of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, it wished to remain absolutely impartial 
here. He wished to make it clear that his abstention did not indi- 
eate that his Government was against freedom of discussion at all 
times. 

Dr. Salah Eddine Tarazi (Syria) said his delegation had voted for 
inclusion of the item but this vote in no Way prejudged its attitude on 
the substance of the item. 

President Pandit then placed before the Assembly the second recom- 
mendation of the General Committee that this item be considered 
directly in plenary meeting by the General Assembly without reference 
to a committee. 

Mr. Vyshinsky returned to the rostrum and repeated his objection 
to the item “being considered either in the General Assembly or in any 
of the committees.” 

The Assembly then approved the recommendation that the item 
be considered directly in a plenary meeting and President Pandit 
announced that it would be so considered at a subsequent date. 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa (Agenda 

Item 20): (a) Report of Ad Hoc Political Committee (A/2532); (b) Report 

of the Fifth Committee (A/2547) 

The President presented the report of the Ad Hoe Political Com- 
mittee recommending the passage of a draft resolution (A/Resolu- 
tion/131) (text on p. 298) on the question of the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. Pursuant to rule 67 
of the Rules of Procedure, it was decided not to discuss the item, and 
the resolution was adopted by a vote of 42 in favor, 1 against (Union of 
South Africa), and 17 abstentions (Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Colombia, Denm: “ Dominican Republic, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Venezuela ). 

The resolution called for continuation of the Good Offices Com- 
mission established by the Assembly in 1952 “to arrange and assist 
In negotiations between the Governments concerned in order that a 
satisfactory solution in accordance with the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights might 
be achieved.” 

The Good Offices Commission (consisting of Cuba, Syria, and Yugo- 
slavia) is asked to report to the next session of the Assembly on 
progress achieved, together with its views on the problem and any 
proposals which in its opinion may lead to a peaceful settlement of the 


problem. 
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The resolution also urges the South African Government to co- 
operate with the Good Offices Commission and to refrain from putting 
into effect the provisions of the controversial Group Areas Act. 

The Tunisian question (Agenda Item 56) om, d) (see also pp. 146, 149): 


(a) Report of the First Committee (A/2530); (b) Amendments proposed by 
Iceland to the draft resolution of the First € ommittee (A/L. 166) 


On November 3 the General Assembly had adjourned discussion of 
the Tunisian question pending consultations on possible amendments 
to the resolution recommended by the First Committee. 

Thor Thors (Iceland) introduced three amendments to the resolu- 
tion, the first to delete reference to last year’s resolution; the second 
to substitute in the operative part a recommendation “that negotia- 
tions between France and Tunisia should ensure the realization by 
the peoples of Tunisia of their right to self-determination”; and the 
third, to delete a reauest to the Secretary-General to transmit the 
resolution to the French Government and to report to the Ninth 
Assembly session. 

Mr. Thors explained that the amendments “are proposed in an 
effort to obtain a majority for a weak resolution which may, however, 
lead to strong, positive ‘ and constructive results Pee 

Abdullah Bakr (Ir: iq), referring to both Moroceo and Tunisia, 
said: “Basic and fundamental principles cannot be twisted around 
every day without doing lasting and incalculable damage to world 
harmony and the concept of justice and freedom of the world. The 
Assembly, by taking no stand whatsoever on such burning questions, 
indicates that all who entertain any hope for reaching an agreed 
and peaceful settlement must look for other means.” Should these 
two countries be “left to fall into the throes of boundless revolution,” 
the United Nations would stand responsible for this in the eyes of the 
world, he declared. 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia (Colombia) said the Colombian delegation 
felt that the General Assembly “is not competent” to take a decision as 
to the rights of the Tunisian people, and that this was a matter of in- 
terest “to France and Tunisia alone.’ 

Dr. Rodolfo Munoz (Argentina) felt that the “General Assembly 
is competent to deal with the Tunisian question * * *.” Tf the 
General Assembly, as he believed, was competent in this case, it was 
also empowered to make recommendations regarding the case. How- 
ever, the practicability of such recommendations would exist only 
if there were at least tacit agreement to them by both sides. 

S. F. du Toit (Union of South Africa) explained that his delega- 
tion was opposed on the basis of Article 2 (7) of the Charter both to 
the resolution and to the amendments proposed by Iceland. 

Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo (Cuba) felt that no advantages 
would accrue to anyone, includine the people of Tunisia, from the 
adoption of a new resolution. He expressed the confidence of his 
delegation that the “French Government will hasten,” pursuant to the 
General Assembly resolution of last vear, to “continue negotiations to 
bring about an agreement which will result in the final recognition of 
the self-covernment, and later of the independence,” of the people of 
Moroe co, 

Khalil Takieddine (Lebanon) supported the draft resolution, ap- 
pealing to France to “stretch ont its hand” to the genuine repre- 
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sentatives of the Tunisian people and to grant them their lawful right 
to self-determination. 

Emile Najar (Israel) observed that new talks were going on in 
Tunisia between the Bey and the French Resident-General and con- 
crete measures to lessen tension in Tunisia had been taken recently. 

All three of the amendments proposed by Iceland were adopted, the 
first by 39 to 4, with 10 abstentions; the second by 32 to 16, with 11 
abstentions, and the third by 39 to 4, with 10 abstentions. 

However, the resolution as a whole, and as amended, failed to obtain 
the required two-thirds majority for adoption, receiving 31 votes in 
favor, 18 against (Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Israel, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Turkey, South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States), and 10 abstentions (Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Greece, New Zealand, Peru, 
Venezuela). France was absent. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States of America) explained 
his vote by stating that “The United States favors the ideal of self- 
government. We believe that negotiations between the French and 
the Tunisians are the best approach to the solution of this question. 
We believe the General Assembly should encourage such negotiations 
and, at the very least, not discourage them. Resolutions which exac- 
erbate the relations between the French and the Tunisians are not 
calculated to further the objective of bilateral negotiations and there- 
fore, in our view, tend to defeat their proper purpose.” 

The meeting rose at 1:05 p.m. 


458th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Friday, November 27, 1953 


Election of a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky (Agenda 
Item 59) 

The first item before the Assembly at the 458th meeting was the 
election of a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich 
Golunsky of the U.S. S. R. 

Candidates for election to the International Court of Justice must 
obtain absolute majorities in both the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, meeting separately. States which are parties to the 
Statute, but not members of the United Nations, may participate in 
the election of judges. Liechtenstein and Switzerland participated in 
today’s election. 

The vote of the Assembly was 52 in favor of Feodor I. Kozhevnikov 
(U.S. S. R.), 1 in favor of Ernesto Dihigo (Cuba). and 1 in favor 
of Juan Bautista de Lavalle (Peru). Mr. Kozhevnikov having also 
received an absolute majority in the Security Council, President 
Pandit declared him elected a Judge of the International Court of 
Justice. 

Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 


Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Report of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee (A/2558) (Agenda Item 19) 


W. D. Forsyth (Australia), Rapporteur of the Ad Hoe Political 
Committee then presented the report of that Committee recommend- 
ing the adoption of a resolution (A/Resolution/132) (text on p. 299) 
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in two parts, A and B, relating to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

The purposes of the resolution were described as follows: (A) that 
the mandate of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East shall be extended until June 30, 1955, 
and that its program shall be again subject to review at the ninth 
session of the General Assembly : that the Agency shall be authorized 
to adopt a budget for relief amounting to $24.8 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, subject to certain adjustments, and to adopt 
a provisional budget of $18 million for the fiscal year ending June 
60, 1955; that the projects fund previously authorized by the General 
Assembly shall be maintained at $200 million until June 30, 1955, and 
UNRWA and the governments of the Near Eastern countries con- 
cerned shall be urged to continue to seek acceptable projects to enable 
the fund to be utilized for the purposes for which it 1s intended: that 
the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds shall be re- 
quested to seek the funds required ; and, lastly, (B) the Advisory 
(‘commission | for UNRWA shall be authorized to increase its mem- 
bership by not more than two additional members. 

Section A of the resolution was adopted by 52 votes to none, with 
5 abstentions (Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, U. 8. 
S. R.). 

Section B of the resolution was adopted by 51 votes to none, with 6 
abstentions ( Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Israel, Poland, Ukraine, 
Sie ce ee 


A. Publication of documents concerning the drafting and application of the 
Charter. 


B. Preparatory work with regard to the possible holding of a general confer- 
ence of the Members of the United Nations in accordance with Article 109 
of the Charter. 


C. Amendment of the Charter: Election of a technical committee to study and 
report on the amendment of the Charter on the basis of proposals to be 
submitted by Member States (Agenda Items 58, 70, and 72); (a) Report 
of the Sixth Committee (A/2559); (b) Report of the Fifth Committee 
(A/2578). 

Next before the Assembly for consideration was a report from the 
Sixth Committee (A/2559) on a resolution designed to facilitate the 
work of the Assembly at its tenth session in deciding whether a Gen- 
eral Conference should be held on the question of Charter Review. 
Article 109 of the Charter provides that if not called sooner, “the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda of that 
(tenth annual) session of the General Assembly, and the conference 
shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the Security 
Council.” ; 

The resolution recommended by the Sixth Committee (A/Resolu- 
tion/133) (text on p. 361) requested the Secretary General to pre- 
pare and circulate among Member States “a systematic compilation of 
the documents of the United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization not yet published,” a complete index of those documents, 
and “a repertory of the practice of United Nations organs, appro- 
priately indexed.” Also before the Assembly, for its information, was 
a report from the Fifth Committee advising that “in the event of the 
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adoption of the draft resolution” additional budgetary provision will 
be required in a total amount of $30,000, 

P. D. Morozov (U.S.8. R.), in explaining why his delegation would 
vote in opposition, declared that “What is needed to extricate the 
United Nations from the serious crisis in which it finds itself is not 
a revision of the Charter, but the return of the Organization to the 
road which was marked out for it by the Charter.” 

A. J. P. Tammes (Netherlands) said that his delegation had orig- 
inally proposed that Members should be invited to express their views 
on Charter revision. This was basically a sound proposal, he declared, 
but he and the resolution’s sponsors had agreed, as a compromise, to 
its deletion. 

Leslie Knox Munro (New Zealand) hoped the resolution would be 
adopted by a large majority, and said his delegation considered that 
it would serve two purposes, “first, it will remind our Governments 
that they should, during the next two years, be giving serious thought 
to the problems associated with Charter review. Secondly, it sets in 
train the preparation by the Secretary General of documentary mate- 
rial which should be of great assistance to Governments in deciding 
whether or not they should support the holding of a review conference.” 

Karel Petrzelka (Czechoslovakia) said that “ Among the erucial and 
fundamental principles essential for the maintenance of peaceful 
cooperation is the principle of collective responsibility, and als so the 
prince Ip le of the un animity of the great Powers members of the Se- 
curity Council. The latter prine iple roe is a serious obstacle to 
the policy of cold war, which leads to the establishment of military 
and political bloes; and it is there that the real roots of the campaign 
for the so-called revision of the Charter are to be sought.” 

James F. Byrnes (United States) noted with “regret that we found 
representatives of the Soviet bloe countries insisting upon making the 
Charter review question at this Assembly merely another vehicle for 
their hostile propaganda against the United States.” 

Mr. Byrnes remarked that “We heard also from the Soviet bloc 
spokesmen that what is needed is not amendment of the Charter but 
scrupulous fulfilment of the obligations it imposes. What strides we 
should be making already if the whole Me mbe rship of the Organiza- 
tion, including the Soviet bloc, were scrupulously following the pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

“We were told by the Soviet bloc that the Charter principle of una- 
nimity was being violated. In view of the record of more than half 
a hundred vetoes cast by the Soviet Union one can only ask who is 
out of step. What bloc of countries was it that the General Assembly 
found guilty of illegal and aggressive intervention in Greece? Which 
permanent member of the Security Council is it that has impaired the 
ability of the Council to discharge its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security and has forced other 
Members of the United Nations to look after that responsibility 
through action of the General Assembly and regional organizations? 
What bloc of countries has flouted the Security Council resolution * * * 
of June 1950 dealing with the Communist aggression in Korea and 
the General Assembly resolution designed to cope with the subsequent 
mass participation by Communist China in that aggression? Every- 
one knows the answer to these questions and a number of others which 
inevitably come to our minds—questions such as those concerning 
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the roadblock thrown up against disarmament, the overthrow of free 
government in Czechoslovakia, the violations of peace treaties, the 
sabotage of United Nations efforts in the economic and social fields 
and through the specialized agencies, the diabolical lies about germ 
warfare and the barbaric treatment of prisoners of war. These go 
to make up part of the record since 1945.” 

In concluding, Mr. Byrnes said: “In looking ahead to the ques- 
tion of Charter review we cannot and do not expect miracles. We ‘ag 
not believe that changes in language alone will transform the be 
haviour of nations. Peace depends not upon what is written in ¢ har- 
ters or treaties but upon what is in the minds and hearts of men. 
We do not know now whether changes in the Charter will be desirable 
or possible. But we do appeal to all governments to e xplore continu- 
ously and in the most thoughtful way the problems, the needs, and the 
potentialities of our monumental effort at international cooperation 
through this Organization, the United Nations.” 

Mieczysl: aw Lobodyez (] rol; ind) dec iF ired th: at the resolution was 
“the expression of a tendency on the part of the ruling circles of cer- 
tain States, and in particular of the United States, to unde rmine the 
foundations” of the United Nations. 

As examples of what he called violations by the United States of 
Charter provisions, he cited the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
prevention of the admission into the U. N. of the Chinese Communists, 
and “intervention” in Korea. 

The resolution was then voted on by paragraphs. As a whole, the 
resolution was approved by a vote of 54 in favor, 5 against ( Byelorus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, U.S. S. R.), and no abstentions. 


Scale of assessment for the apportionment of the expenses of the United 


Nations: Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2577) (Agenda Item 42) 

The Assembly then turned to the re port of the Fifth Committee on 
the scale of assessment for the apportionment of United Nations ex- 
penses for 1954. 

The new scale, as recommended in the resolution of the Fifth Com- 
mittee (A/Resolution/134) (text on p. 346), involved changes in rates 
of 22 member countries. The largest changes affect the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States. The contribution of the U.S. S. R. is raised 
1.87 percent, from 12.28 to 14.15 percent ; while that of the United 
States is reduced 1.79 percent, from 35.12 to 33.33 percent. 

Other changes, amounting to less than 1 percent of the total scale 
in each case, call for an increase in the assessment of 12 other states: 
Belgium, Byelorussia, Colombia, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Philippines, Poland, the Ukraine and Vene- 
zuela; and decrease for eight others: Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, India, 
Iran. Pakistan, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

Other recommendations contained in the resolution also concern 
contributions to be paid by Switzerland and Liechtenstein toward the 
expenses of the International Court of Justice: assessment of 21 non- 
members, which are signatories of international instruments relating 
to narcotic drugs, toward the expenses incurred by the United Nations 
as a result of those instruments; as assessment of nonmembers which 
might become parties to the Convention on Declaration of Death of 
Missing Persons. aoe scale of assessment proposed 1 in the resolution 
would be reviewed again by the Committee on Contributions next year. 
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Semyon K. Tsarapkin (U.S. S. R), speaking to explain the vote 
of his delegation, charged that “the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions in this matter were inequitable and unob- 
jective.” He asserted that the basic criteria to be followed were 
comparative national income, dislocation as a result of World War IT, 
and ability to secure foreign currency. These criteria had not been 
repealed, he said, and yet the assessments of the Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia had been practically doubled—despite their 
tremendous physical and material losses during the war, which could 
not be made up in so short a time, their necessarily heavy expenditures 
on reconstruction, and their lack of dollars resulting from the drop in 
trade with the United States “to almost nil” as a result of United States 
policy—while the United States and other Western countries had their 
assessments substantially reduced year after year. 

James P. Richards (United States) noted that the scale recom- 
mended gave effect for the first time to the Assembly resolution of 
1948 that no Member State should be assessed more than one-third of 
the total expenses of the Organizi ition. 

Mr. Richards went on to say: “We believe that the adoption by 
the General Assembly of the F ifth Committee’s recommendation would 
be in the best interests of the United Nations. As was stated in 
the early days of the United Nations by one of its principal architects, 
Senator Vandenberg: 

‘A preponderance in contributions would unavoidably involve, directly or indi- 
rectly, a somewhat equivalent preponderance in determining how much money 


should be raised and how it would be expended. We do not want suc h a pre- 
ponderance of influence ourselves, and we would not grant it to others.’ ’ 


Mr. Richards added: “The Soviet Union representative’s primary 
basis for maintaining that his country’s contribution should not be 
increased is its re . itive incapacity to pay * * No one outside the 
Soviet bloc is in a position to say authoritatively what the Soviet 
national fneiie . The Soviet countries have steadily refused to 
make reliable statistical data freely available so that independent 
judgments could be made. But the Soviet countries have frequently 
boasted—both inside and outside the United Nations—about the rapid 
economic progress which they have achieved since the end of the war. 
If they would really have us believe that, it seems highly inconsistent 
for them to be pleading that the General Assembly should continue 
to afford them special considerations as regards their contributions 
to the United Nations—that is, it is inconsistent if they are the loyal 
supporters of the United Nations which they maintain they are * * *, 

“This Assembly is well aware of the fact that the deterioration in 
trade relations between the United States and the Soviet Union is 
directly attributable to the Soviet Union’s aggressive policies * * *, 
That situation, however, has no bearing on the Soviet Union’s ability 
to contribute to the budget of the United Nations. The Soviet Union 
is a major producer of gold. That gold can be readily converted into 
dollars in any free exchange market in the world. If the Soviet Union 
is not disposed to seek that conversion, I am sure that the United 
Nations will be glad to accept gold bullion in payment of contr ie 
tions. I hope those facts will lay to rest once and for all the baseless 
argument which the Soviet Union produces every year in an effort 
to prevent the General Assembly from raising its contribution to the 
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United Nations to a level more compatible with that country’s actual 

capacity to pay. 

Bohdan Lewandowski (Poland) complained that the resolution 
“proposes that Poland’s contribution should be increased by about 
10 percent as compared with the figure for the previous financi: al year. 
He charged that “the reduction of the contributions of such Member 
States as the United States, which is in a privileged position, and the 
placing upon a few countries of the entire weight of these unwar- 
ranted reductions is a flagrant injustice * * *.” 

The resolution was then PUG to the vote and adopted, 50 in favor, 
6 against (Byelorussia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, U. 5. 
S. R.), with 2 abstentions (Costa Rica, Greece 
Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of Auditors: Reports 

of the Fifth Committee (Agenda Item 37): United Nations Relief and 

Works Agency for Palestine Re fugees in the Near East for the financial 

year ended June 30, 1953 (A/2568); United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 

tion Agency for the financial year ended June 30, 1953 (A/2569) 

Next considered were two resolutions (A/Resolution/135 and 
A/Resolution/136) (texts on pp. 548-349 ) reported from the Fifth 
Committee, the first of which ace pted the accounts of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East and the certificate of the Board of Auditors, and took note of the 
observations of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

The second resolution (A/Resolution/136) did the same in con- 
nection with the financial report and accounts of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

The first or was adopted without objection. The second was 
adopted by a vote of 52 in favor, none against, and 5 abstentions. 
Review of Audit Procedures of the United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 

cies; Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2566) (Agenda Item 43) 

The General Assembly then adopted, without objection, a resolution 
(A Resolut ion 157) (text on p. 349) on audit procedures of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies—taking note of the audit reports 
and of the observations thereon of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions. 

Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies of technical 
assistance funds allocated from the Special Account: Report of the Fifth 
Committee (4/2567) (Agenda Item 46) 

Next adopted by the General Assembly, without objection, was a 
resolution (A/Resolution 138) (text on p. 349) concerning expendi- 
tures by specialized agencies of technical assistance funds allocated 
from the Special Account, and taking note of the observations thereon 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: Reports of the Fifth Committee 
(Agenda Item 47): (A) Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board for the year ended December 31, 1952 (A/2564); (B) accept- 
ance by the specialized agencies of the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal in matters involving applications alleging non- 
observance of Pension Fund regulations (A/2565); (C) amendments to the 
regulations for the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund (A/2576) 

The Assembly next adopted, without objection, another resolution 
from the Fifth Committee (A/Resolution/139) (text on p. 352) noting 
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the report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board for the 

year ended December 31, 1952. 

The Assembly also unanimously approved a resolution from the 

same committee (A/Resolution/140) (text on p. 353) taking note of 
the interim report of the Secretary Gener: al on the acceptance by the 
specialized agencies of the jurisdiction of the U. N. Administrative 

Tribunal in matters involving applications alleging nonobservance of 

Pension Fund regulations, and requesting a further report from the 

Secretary General on this question. 

Two further resolutions from the Fifth Committee (A/Resolu 
tion/141 and A/Resolution/142) (texts on pp. 553-554) were next 
votedon. The first, making a number of amendments and additions to 
the regulations of the Joint Staff Pension Fund, was adopted by 49 to 1, 
with 2 abstentions. The second, on the admission of staff me mbers of 
the Interim Commission for the International Trade Organization to 
membership in the Fund, was approved by 48 to none, with 10 
abstentions. 

Narcotic drugs: Reports of the Fifth Committee (Agenda Item 68): (A) As- 
sumption by organs of the United Nations of functions and responsibilities 
assigned to them under the terms of the Protocol for Limiting and Regulat- 
ing the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, International and 
Wholesale trade in, and Use of Opium, 1953, and of the financial burdens 
resulting therefrom (A/2570); (B) question of the remuneration of mem- 
bers of the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body 
(A/2571) 

The Assembly then adopted by a vote of 54 to none, with 5 absten 
tions, a re ‘solution recommende d by the Fifth Committee (A/Resolu 
tion/145) (text on p. 357) approving the assumption by United Na 
tions organs of the functions and responsibilities assigned to them by 
the Protocol on Limiting and Regulating Opium and to include this 
Protocol among narcotic drug multilateral treaties for the purpose of 
assessing nonmembers, parties to such treaties, for their share of the 
expenses resulting therefrom. 

Another resolution from the Fifth Committee (.A, Resolution, 144) 
(text on p. 347) was then ap proved without objection, requesting the 
Secretary General to circulate his proposals on a system of allowances 
to members of the Permanent Central Opium Board, the Drug Supe 
visory Body, and other subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly 
and other United Nations oreans, to all members foul Wer Ks before 
the opening of the ninth session of the Assembly. 

The meeting rose at 1 p.m 


459th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Friday, November 27, 1953 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Report of the Fourth Com- 
mittee (A/2556) (Agenda Items 32, 33, 34) 
During the 459th plenary meeting, the General Assembly adopted 
the following seven resolutions concerning Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, recommended by the Fourth Committee: 


Resolution I (A/Resolution/145)—Factors Which Should be Taken Into Account 
in Deciding Whether a Territory is or is not a Territory Whose People Have 
Not Yet Attained a Full Measure of Self-Government. (With annex of factors) 
(Text on pp. 318-322) 

Resolution II (A/Resolution/146)—Educational Conditions in Non-Self-Govern 
ing Territories (Text on p. 322) 
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Resolution III (A/Resolution/147)—Association of Representatives From Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in the Work of the Committee on Information From 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (Text on p. 323) 

Resolution IV (A/Resolution/148)—Representation on the Committee on Infor- 
mation From Non-Self-Governing Territories (Text on p. 323) 

Resolution V (A/Resolution/149)—Employment of International Staff From 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories (Text on p. 324) 

Resolution VI (A/Resolution/150)—Cessation of the Transmission of Informa- 
tion Under Article 73 e of the Charter in Respect of the Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam (Text on p. 324) 

Resolution VII (A/Resolution/151)—Cessation of the Transmission of Informa- 
tion Under Article 73 e of the Charter in Respect of Puerto Rico (Text on 
p. 325) 

Speaking on Resolution V, Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
told the Assemb ly that the best w ay to effectuate the wishes expressed 
in the resolution concerning the recruitment of services of individuals 
from Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories in the U. N. Secre- 
tariat would be through “proposals for training which could be put 
before the Fifth Committee. 

‘lo expedite proceedings, President Pandit announced that before 
voting on any of the resolutions proposed by the Fourth Committee, 
she would call on those members who desired to explain their votes, 
and would ask them to make a single explanation for all seven pending 
resolutions. 

“duardo Espinosa y Prieto (Mexico) felt that matters concerning 
Non-Self-Governing Territories did not require a two-thirds major- 
ity, but could be adopted by a simple majority. 

Hermod Lannung ( Denm: ark) differed, and asked that the President 
rule that a two-thirds majority would be required. 

President Pandit stated that “According to the record, the Assemb] 
has never been called upon specifically to decide this question, : atau 
it did give its tacit assent to a ruling that a two-thirds majority was 
required on this subject.” Pursuant to the remarks of the Repre- 
sentative of Mexico, she put to the vote a motion that Resolution I 
required only a simple majority. The motion was adopted by 30 votes 
to Y6. 

J. Dudley Lawrence (Liberia), speaking on the cessation of infor- 
mation from Puerto Rico (Resolution VII), said the present status of 
the territory had been freely adopted by the people and paid tribute 
to the United States for “the examples” it has “set in the colonial 
field.” 

Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) said his delegation would 
vote against Resolution I because it would give the General Assembly 
powers not conferred on it and “deprive Member States of a sov- 
ereignty which they have not re linquishe d.” He endorsed the United 
States position on Puerto Rico, but explained that his delegation would 
vote against the resolutions on Puerto Rico and also on Surinam as 
they did not consider that the Assembly had competence in these 
matters. 

Alberto Canas (Costa Rica), speaking for his delegation, declared 
“We cannot understand how, once the United States has ceased to be 
the administering Power in Puerto Rico, the Assembly of the United 
Nations can tell the United States that it is wrong and that it must 
continue to act as the administering Power in Puerto Rico, although 
neither it nor Puerto Rico so wishes.” He urged other delegations t to 
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vote for the resolution and to support the autonomy and self-govern- 
ment enjoyed by Puerto Rico. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) expressed the pride of the 
United States in “its new relationship with Puerto Rico and of the 
joint contribution to political progress which our two peoples have 
made.” He added: “While, of course, I strongly favor the new 
status of Puerto Rico as a self-governing commonwealth associated 
with the United States, I am not here to review the facts which my 
colleagues, Mrs. Bolton ‘and Mr. Fernos, have already explained fully 
to the Fourth Committee * * * I am authorized to say on behalf of 
the President (of the United States) that if, at any time, the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Puerto Rico adopts a resolution in favor of more 
complete or even absolute independence, he will immediately thereafter 
recommend to Congress that such independence be granted. The 
President also wishes me to say that, in this event, ~ would welcome 
Puerto Rico’s adherence to the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and the 
United Nations Charter.’ 

Mr. Lodge concluded by remarking that “The President’s statement is 
an expression of the traditional interest which the United States has 
always had in encouraging and promoting political freedom for all 
people in all parts of the world whenever conditions are such that their 
freedom will not be jeopardized by internal or external pressures.”’ 

Jose Luis Mendoza (Guatemala) declared that his “delegation has 
repeatedly expressed the view that Puerto Rican people, by its own 
abilities and thanks to the good will of the United States Governme nt, 
has already attained a very considerable measure of self-government. 
However, his delegation would vote against the resolution, he said, 
because “my delegation is fully convinced that the present government 
of Puerto Rico is, in practice, subject to such limitations and depends 
so much on the United States that the country cannot be regarded 
as having reached the full measure of self-government which the 
United Nations requires.” 

Resolution I was then adopted by 82 votes to 19, with 6 abstentions. 
The resolution recommends that the Assembly— 

Note the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors: approve the list of 
factors adopted by the Fourth Committee; recommend that the list serve as 
a guide on whether a territory is no longer within the scope of Chapter XI of 
the Charter (declaration on Non-Self-Governing Territories) ; reassert that each 
case should be considered according to its circumstances and taking into account 
the right of self-determination; state that the validity of new associations de- 
pends on the freely expressed will of the peoples; state that independence is 
the primary means to achieve self-government; reaffirm that the list of factors 
should not hinder the attainment of full self-government; reaffirm that for 
a territory to be deemed self-governing in economic, social and educational 
matters its people should have attained a full measure of self-government; 
instruct the Committee on Information from Non-Nelf-Governing Territories to 
study in the light of the new list of factors any documentation arising out of 
a case of cessation of information; and recommend that that Committee pro- 
pose modifications of the list whenever it thought necessary. 


Resolution II was adopted unanimously. The resolution would— 


Approve the report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories: emphasize four stated objectives of education in those terri- 
tories; affirm that it should be designed to train the inhabitants to use the 
tools of economic, social, and political progress; recommend that admin- 
istering members seek advice from the UN Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and use the facilities of the specialized agencies in carrying out those 
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aims; recommend full use by administering members of offers from other 
Member States, particularly scholarships; and invite the Secretary General to 
communicate the resolution to administering members, to the Economic and 
Social Council and to the Trusteeship Council. 

Resolution IIT was adopted by 43 votes to 8, with 7 abstentions. 
This resolution would— 

Invite administering Members to attach to their delegations indigenous rep- 
resentatives specially qualified to speak on economic, social, and educational 
matters relating to Non-Self-Governing Territories and ask the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories to continue its study of how 
to increase participation of qualified representatives from the territories in 
its work. 

Resolution IV was adopted by 48 votes to none, with 8 abstentions. 
This resolution provided for the Assembly to— 

Commend the action of those Members who had included specialist advisers 
in their delegations to the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and express the hope that the practice would become more wide- 
spread 

Resolution V was adopted by 39 votes to 15, with 6 abstentions. 
This resolution recommends— 

That the Secretary General (1) consider the desirability of continuing and 
increasing the recruitment for the United Nations Secretariat of suitably quali 
fied inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories; and (2) draw this 
resolution to the attention of the specialized agencies with a view to a similar 
policy being followed in their secretariats 

Leshe K. Munro (New Zealand) asked the President to regard the 
next two resolutions (VI and VII) as “important questions” and 
therefore subject to rule 84 of the Rules of Procedure and requiring 
a two-thirds majority. 

Phe President felt, however, that the earlier request of the repre- 
ative of Mexico, which had been agreed to, making the resolutions 
subject toa simple majority vote, applied to all seven of the Committee 
Four resolutions. Strong disagreement was expressed by a number 


‘ 
Serf 


of delegations. The question On W hether or not to interpret the vote 
taken On voting procedure as Coverlng only Resolution | was put by 
the President. It was decided that the simple majority require 
ment applied to all seven resolutions, by a vote of 21 in favor, 34 against, 
with 4 abstentions. The Assembly in effect decided that all 7 reso 
lutions needed only a simple majority, 


For: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Do 
minican Republic, Ecuador, France, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Sweden, South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States 

fyainst: Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Burma, Byelorussia, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia. 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, ’anama, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Ukraine, U. S. 8S. R., Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

lhstentions: Chile, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua. 

thsent: Turkey. 


Sowie ¢ onfusion persisted in the Assembly. The President stated it 


Was necessary “tO take a decision on draft resolutions VI and VII, 
and I should therefore like to put to the vote a motion providing that 
a simple majority is required to carry draft resolutions VI and VII.” 

Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto (Mexico) stated that the Mexican dele 
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gation “thinks it inappropriate in the circumstances to take a further 
vote.” 

Leo Mates (Yugoslavia) declared that he should “consider any 
vote to consider a question to be important or not as being contrary 
to the Charter, because the Charter does not require us to pronounce 
ourselves on the importance of questions. * * * 

Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium) felt that “The question today is not 
whether the Assembly wishes decisions to be taken by a simple ma- 
jority—which is the rule—but whether it is prepared to decide that 
the two questions now before it should be governed by the two-thirds 
majority rule. These two questions are as follows. First, is the cessa- 
tion of the transmission of information on the Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam justified? Secondly, is the United States decision con- 
cerning Puerto Rico justified ? If the Chair considers it hecessary, 
I would propose that there be put to the vote a motion that the Gen 
eral Asse mbly dec ides that these two prob ‘lems are import: unt.” 

The P reside nt the hn prop LOS sec to proceed t oO “vote on the gegen of 
whether draft resolutions VI and VIT may be carried by a simple 
majority,” but withheld the question to hear the apnea itive of 
Guatemala on a point of order. 

Jose L. Mendoza (Guatemala) felt that the Assembly would be 
taking a third vote on the same question. He claimed that the last 
vote meant “that c ie Assembly wishes the decision on the seven draft 
resolutions to be taken by a simple majority.” 

Mr. Ryckmans amplified his earlier statement and proposed “that 
the General Assembly considers that the two draft resolutions whicl 
have yet to be put to the vote are inport: int quest! ons.” 

A. Y. Vyshinsky (U.S. 5. R.) requested the President to put the 
two re ‘solutions to the vote. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton (United States) spoke in support of the 
proposal of the representative of Belgium, stating: “In particular, 
the draft resolution concerning Puerto Rico, which directly concerns 
the United States and the Government and the people of Puerto Rico, 
is to my delegation the most important item in the report of the 
Fourth Committee. Moreover, this draft resolution directly involves 
the discharge and the fulfilment of an obligation specifically set forth 
in an article of the Charter, namely, Article 73. My Government has 
made every effort possible to discharge this obligation in good faith, 
and in fact has done more than the letter of the Charter requires. ~ 
de s-legation feels that this question is an Import: int matter within the 
meaning of Article 18 of the ( ‘hi irter, and therefore definite ly requires 
a two-thirds majority 

The President then ruled that “the only thing we can now do its to 
go ahead and vote on those two draft resolutions. The decision which 
the General Assembly has just adopted applies both to draft resolu 
tion VI and to draft As I VII.’ 

The Assembly then voted by division on resolution VI. It adopted 
the resolution up to the end of paragraph 2 by 50 votes in favor, none 
against, with 15 abstentions. 

Paragraph 3 was adopted by 33 in favor, 5 against, with 13 
abstentions. 

Paragraphs 4 and 5 were adopted by 39 in favor, 2 against, with 15 
abstentions. 


40872—54——12 
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Paragraph 6 was adopted by 35 in favor, 13 against, with 2 
abstentions. 

The resolution as a whole was then adopted by the General Assembly 
by 35 votes in favor, 13 against, with 8 abstentions. 

By Resolution VI, the General Assembly— 

(1) Notes with satisfaction the progress made by the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam towards self-government; (2) considers that their new status could only 
be rightly appraised after the conclusion of talks between those two Governments 
and the Government of the Netherlands; (3) expresses confidence that a new 
status, representing a full measure of self-government, would be attained by the 
two territories; (4) invites the Government of the Netherlands to communicate 
the results of the negotiations; (5) invites the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories to examine these communications and report to 
the General Assembly; and (6) requests the Netherlands to transmit regularly 
information on the two territories until the General Assembly decides that the 
transmission should be discontinued. 

Hermod Lannung (Denmark) then made two requests in connection 
with Resolution VII (Puerto Rico), asking that there be a separate 
roll call vote on the last paragraph of the preamble, relating to the 
competence of the General Assembly, to decide whether a Non-Self- 
Governing Territory has or has not attained a full measure of self- 
government, and also a roll call vote on the resolution as a whole. 

Before putting Resolution VII to the vote, the President called on 
M. A. I. Spits (Netherlands) to explain his vote on Resolution VI. 

Mr. Spits denied the competence of the General Assembly to 
decided whether a Non-Self-Governing Territory had or had not at- 
tained a full measure of self-government. Moreover, the Nether- 
lands Government could not—in respect of the transmission of infor- 
mation—act contrary to its own laws, as draft resolution VI called on 
it to do. 

The General Assembly then voted, by division, on Resolution VII 
(Puerto Rico). The first five paragraphs of the preamble were 
adopted by 39 votes to none, with 17 abstentions. 

The sixth paragraph (relating to competence of the General Assem- 
bly) was then adopted by 34 votes to 19, with 7 abstentions, as follows: 

For: Uaion of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Lrag, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian SSR. 

tyainst: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United 
States of America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
l’'rance, Iceland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa. 

{bstaining: Brazil, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Israel, Nica- 
ragua, Peru. 

The Assembly then adopted the whole of the remainder of the reso- 
lution, comprising paragraphs 1-9 of the operative part, by a vote of 
26 in favor, 11 against, with 19 abstentions. 

The Assembly then adopted the resolution as a whole, by a vote of 
26 to 16, with 18 abstentions, as follows: 

For: United States of America, Uruguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Israel, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey. 

Against: Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugo- 
slavia, Australia, Belgium, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Poland, Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
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Abstaining: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Vene- 
zuela, Yemen, Afghanistan, Argentina, Denmark, Egypt, France, Iceland, Leba- 
non, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Syria. 

Resolution VII, as adopted, would— 

(1) take note favorably of the conclusion of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories concerning Puerto Rico; (2) recognize the 
achievement, by democratic means, of the new constitutional status; (3) express 
the opinion that this association between Puerto Rico and the United States was 
a mutually agreed association; (4) recognize that Puerto Ricans had effectively 
exercised their right to self-determination; (5) recognize that Puerto Rico has 
become an autonomous political entity; (6) consider that Chapter XI of the 
Charter (declaration on Non-Self-Governing Territories) no longer applies to the 
territory; (7) note the opinion of the United States on cessation; (8) consider 
it appropriate that the transmission of information on Puerto Rico should cease; 
and (9) express the assurance of the Assembly that due regard will be paid to the 
will of both the Puerto Rican and the American people in the event that either 
of the parties may desire any change in the terms of the association. 

Sir Percy Spender (Australia) said his delegation had been forced 
to vote against the resolution since it considered that the administer- 
ing power, and not the Assembly, was “competent” to decide when 
a territor y had ceased to be non-self-governing. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton (U nited States), in explaining the vote 
of the United States delegation, declared that “The decision as to 
whether a territory has ceased to be non-self-governing is one which 
in the last analysis can only be made by the administering Power. 
In the case of Puerto Rico, the General Assembly has discussed the 
status of that territory and in the resolution just voted has expressed 
its view that Puerto Rico is no longer a Non-Self-Governing Territory 
under the terms of Article 73e of the Charter. Whatever the lan- 
guage of the resolution, the General Assembly cannot and does not 
decide on the status of a terr itory with reference to the provisions of 
Article 73. Any participation by the Assembly in such a decision 
is of course limited to discussion, expression of views and recom- 
mendation. In the light of this understanding of the matter, my 
delegation voted for the resolution which we have just adopted.” 

In concluding, Mrs. Bolton paid “tribute to that outstanding Puerto 
Rican statesman, Governor Luis Munoz Marin. Under his leadership, 
the highly cultured people of Puerto Rico are making a splendid 
contribution to democracy and freedom. In the future, as in the 
past, his administration will continue to protect the legitim: ate rights 
of minority parties and the cherished freedoms guaranteed in the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. In defense of 
these ideals, Puerto Rican soldiers fought for the United Nations 
in Korea, and we can be confident that the great objectives of the 
United Nations will nowhere find more devoted support than in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Enrique de Marchena (Dominican Republic) said his delegation 
had been glad to vote for the cessation of information concerning 
Puerto Rico. He declared that Puerto Rico had indeed achieved 
self-government and no longer came under Article 73 e. He referred 
to the message from President Eisenhower as doing “honor to the 
United States.’ 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (India) declared that “When the Puerto 
Ricans become completely nor India will be the first country to 
congratulate the United States Government on the fulfilment of this 
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noble task, thus setting an example for the other administering 
Members of the United Nations.” 

Mrs. Menon added that the Indian delegation “is not convinced 
that Puerto Rico, under its present ussociation with the United States, 
has become a self-governing territory * * *.” 

‘The meeting rose at 6:30 p. m. 


160th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Saturday, November 28, 1953 


Before the General Assembly began consideration of agenda items, 
the President stated that the reading of the verbatim record of yester- 
day’s plenary meeting would confirm that it was only to the resolutions 
before the Assembly at that time (Resolutions I to VII—Informa 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories) that the voting procedure 
applied. 

Question of Southwest Africa: Report of the Fourth Committee (A/2572) 
(Agenda Item 36) 

The Assembly then turned to the question of Southwest Africa, 
having before it a report from the Fourth Committee recommending 
the adoption of two draft resolutions (under number A Res /152) 
(text on p. 26), 

Resolution A establishes a new seven-member Committee on South 
west Africa to examine the question of that territory as far as possible 
in accordance with the procedures of the former mandates system. The 
resolution records the “deep reoret” of the Assembly that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa still refuses to implement the ad 
visory opinion of the International Court of Justice on Southwest 
Africa and had failed to transmit petitions and reports concerning the 
tel ritory. In appealing to South A frica to rec onsider its position, the 
Assembly reaffirmed the international obligations of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa and declared that the United Nations 
would not fulfill its obligations to the people of the territory if it were 
not to assume supervisory responsibilities. 

Resolution B affirms the view of the General Assembly that the 
normal way for South Africa to fulfill its obligations would be to 
place Southwest Africa under the international trusteeship system. 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India), in explaining how his delegation 
would vote, recalled that his “delegation has been responsible in pre 
Vious suecessive vears either for initiat ing or for lending the necessary 
support for the bringing of this problem of Southwest Africa before 
the Assembly and obtaining its support for steps to be taken to settle 
this problem.” 

Mr. Menon hoped that the representative of the Union of South 
Africa would accept the assurance of the Indian delegation that it 
Was acting in a spirit of compromise and had no desire to introduce 
any element of bitterness. Recalling a statement by Mr. Lodge of 
the United States at the last plenary meeting, concerning Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Menon said that that was a pronouncement “which must 
bring courage and hope and a sense of comfort to the people, when a 
metropolitan country is prepared to make a public statement of full 
independence and separation from all forms of dependence to n 
colonial country.” 
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The representative from India then formally moved an amendment 
to Resolution A to reduce from nine to seven the number of members 
of the proposed new Committee on South West Africa. 

W. C. Naude (Union of South Africa) said that the position of the 
South African delegation had been clearly stated in the Fourth Com- 
mittee and : at his delegation would not take part in the decision of 
the General Assembly concerning the particular point raised by India 
in respect of the membership of the proposed new committee. 

The Assembly then adopted the first part _ the resolution, up to 
and including the first operative paragraph, by 46 votes to 1, with 

8 abstentions. 

Paragraph 2 was adopted by 48 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions. 

Paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 were adopted by 47 votes to 3, with 4 ab- 
stentions. 

Paragraph 6 (a) was adopted by 39 votes to 2, with 12 abstentions 

Paragraph 6 (b) was adopted by a rolleall vote of 50 to 1, with 
§ abstentions, as follows: 

For: Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
$yelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Eucador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru. 

Against: Union of South Africa. 

{bstaining: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United 
States of America, Australia, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand. 

Paragraphs 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 were adopted by 48 votes to 1, with 
6 abstentions. 

The Indian amendment to paragraph 12 was adopted by 31 votes 
to none, with 20 abstentions. 

Paragraph 12 was adopted by a rolleall vote of 44 to 8, with 7 ab- 
stentions, as follows: 

For: Thailand, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria. 

Against: Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of South Africa, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Belgium, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Poland. 

Abstaininy: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand. 

Paragraphs 13 and 14 were adopted by 38 votes to 7, with 5 
abstentions. 

Resolution A was then adopted by a rolleall vote of 46 to 1, with 
12 abstentions, as follows: 


For: Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico. 

Against: Union of South Africa. 
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Abstaining: New Zealand, Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, Belgium, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 


Resolution B was then adopted by a rollcall vote of 47 to 1, with 11 
abstentions, as follows: 


For: Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador. 

Against: Union of South Africa. 

Abstaining: France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (chs. IV and V): Report of the 
Third Committee (A/2573 and Corr. 1) (Agenda Item 12) 

The Assembly then considered a report from the Third Committee 
concerning chapters IV and V of the Report of the Economic and 
Social Council, and recommending the adoption of seven resolutions. 

Resolution I (A/Resolution/153) (text on p. 312) related to studies 
on internal migration. It would have the Assembly: 


1. Invite the Economie and Social Council, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and other interested agencies, to develop, within 
available resources, an appropriate program of studies on internal migration, 
especially in the economically less developed countries, to be carried out at the 
request of the countries concerned ; 

2. Request the Secretary General to communicate to the Economic and Social 
Council, for its guidance and information, the records of the debate on this 
question in the General Assembly at its eighth session. 

Resolution IT (.A/Resolution/154) (text on p. 312), on recognition 
and enforcement abroad of maintenance obligations, expresses the 
Assembly’s awareness of— 
the urgent need to improve the situation of members of families whose legal 
supporters living in another country fail to comply with their maintenance 
obligations; and requests the Economic and Social Council to do its utmost to 
complete, if possible, its work on this question in such time as to enable it to 
report on the results to the General Assembly at its next regular session. 

Resolution IIL (A/Resolution/155) (text on p. 313), concerning the 
Social Commission, invites the Economie and Social Council, when 
reviewing in 1954 the organization of its functional commissions: 

To consider the draft proposals made in the Third Committee “with a view 
to the possible revision of the pattern of meetings of the Social Commission,” 
as well as “the expansion of its membership to provide improved representation 
of underdeveloped areas and various economic and cultural patterns.” 

Resolution IV (A/Resolution/156) (text on p. 313) is in two parts, 
A and B. Under part A the Assembly requested : 

The Economie and Social Counci! to give priority at its 17th session to matters 
of freedom of information, includin: the report of the Council’s Rapporteur on 
freedom of information; and requested the Secretary General to complete the 
report on a program for the development of information facilities in under- 


developed regions 


Part B of Resolution IV invites the Secretary General: 


To address a further communication to information enterprises and profes- 
sional associations which have not yet replied to an earlier query about their 
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desire to convene an international professional conference for the purpose of 
preparing the final text of an International Code of Ethics for the use of infor- 
mation personnel. The resolution also asks the Secretary General “provided 
that a representative group of enterprises and associations expresses a desire 
to do so,” to cooperate with the group in organizing such a conference. Further, 
the Secretary General is requested to bring the text of the present resolution 
to the notice of the information enterprises and national and international asso- 
ciations to which he communicated the draft code, and to report to the General 
Assembly at its ninth session on any progress achieved. 

Resolution V (A Resolution 157) (text on p- o14), concerning the 
draft international covenants on human rights and measures of im- 
plementation, also was in two parts, A and B. 

Resolution V (A) decides: 

To transmit to the Commission on Human Rights two draft resolutions and 
one amendment relating to a federal clause. (These concern the question 
of including in the covenants special provisions on their application in countries 
where there is a division between the federal government and constituent states.) 
Records of the Third Committee's discussion on this question would likewise be 
transmitted to the Commission. 

Resolution V (B) decides: 


To transmit to the Commission on Human Rights a draft resolution relating 
to the right of petition, together with the records of the Third Committee’s 
discussion on the matter. 

Resolution VI (A/Resolution/158) (text on p. 315) recalled earlier 
action by the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council 
inv iting the Commission on Human Rights to make recommendations 
concerning international respect for the rights of peoples and nations 
to self-determination. The resolution noted that due to lack of time 
the Commission on Human Rights had been unable to prepare such 
recommendations at its ninth session, and requested the Commission 
to give this question due priority at its tenth session, and also re 
quested the Secretary Aen to transmit to the Commission the 
summary records of the debate on this matter. 

Resolution VII (A/Resolution/159) (text on p. 515) expressed the 

desire— 
to advance as rapidly as possible respect for, and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and to stimulate Member States to press forward 
toward attaining the goals set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 
The resolution also took note of three draft resolutions on this subject 
previously considered by the Commission on Human Rights, and 
requested the Economic and Social Council to ask the Commission 
on Human Rights: 


(a) To consider, at its tenth session, the three draft resolutions concerning 
the development of the work of the United Nations for wider observance of, and 
respect for, human rights and fundamental freedoms throughout the world, and 
to prepare, if possible, to supplement the provisions of the Covenants on Human 
Rights, recommendations thereon, in order that these recommendations may be 
considered by the Economic and Social Council at its eighteenth session; 

(b) To take account, at its tenth session, of the comments made by Member 
States and specialized agencies and of the views expressed on this subject at the 
eighth session of the General Assembly. 


All seven resolutions were adopted without debate or explanation of 
votes. 

Resolu ition I was adopte od by {9 votes to 5. with 5 abst« ntions 

Resolution II was adopted by 48 votes to none, with 7 abstentions. 
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Resolution IIT was adopted by 51 votes to none, with 7 abstentions. 

Part A of Resolution IV was adopted by 53 votes to none, with 6 
ab tentions. 

Part B of Resolution IV was adopted by 49 votes to 5, with 5 
abstentions. 

Part A of Resolution V was adopted by 50 votes to 5, with 2 
abstentions. 

Part B of Resolution V was adopted by {5 votes to 5, with 4 
abstentions. 

Resolution VI was adopted by 48 votes to 9, with 5 abstentions 

Resolution VII was adopted by 47 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions. 


Regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments (Agenda Item 23): (a) Report of the First Committee (A/2562); 
(b) Amendment proposed by the U. S. S. R. to the draft resolution of the 
First Committee (A/L. 167) 


The Assembly then pro eeded to considerat ion of i resolut ion recom- 
mended by the First Committee (A/Resolution/160) (text on p. 293) 
on the question of disarmament. The resolution: 


Reaffirms the responsibility of the U. N. for considering the pl ‘oblem of dis 
armament and the need for recul: —- limitation, oa balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments, the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, 

{ | ive international control 


nd other weapons of mass destruction and the effect 


t 


of atomic energy. The resolution also requests the Disarmament Commission 
establish 


t 


continue its efforts to reach agreement and suggests to it that 
subcormmittee of the “powers principally involved” to seek in private an accept- 


able solution. 


Also before the Assembly for consideration were the same amend- 
ments to the resolution which had been submitted by the U.S. S. R. 
and rejected in the First Committee (texts on p. 294+). These amend- 
ments related to atomic, hydrogen, and other kinds ot weapons of mass 
destruction, reduction of armaments, and the establishment of inter- 
national control. 

He nri Hoppenot (France), in explaining the vote of his delegation, 
pointed out that “Again this year, we refused by a very large majority 
to commit ourselves to the course which Mr. V yshins ky would have us 
believe is the only one which can lead us to our common goals. Why, 
in these circumstances, insist on introducing these concrete proposals 
into a draft resolution which once again defines the objectives to be 
sought and the machinery to be used, but carefully avoids deciding 
which solutions should be chosen?” He added, “Many Member States 
have their own ideas as to what these solutions should be. But none 
of them, with the exception of the Soviet Union and the peoples’ 
democracies, has tried to have them endorsed by the General Assembly. 
They all agree that solutions should be submitted to and studied by 
the Disarmament Commission and its committees exclusively. * * *” 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S. S. R.) charged that the representatives 
of the United States el the U nited Kingdom had spared no effort 
in the Disarmament Commission to gather arms data in whic ‘h “the 
United States intelligence was and is particularly interested.” He 
added that “Instead of general statements to the effect that the Com- 
mission should continue its efforts towards achieving agreement, * * * 
the U. S. S. R. delegation proposed, in its amendments, a much more 
radical solution, which the majority of the Committee unfortunately 
rejected.” 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) said: “The United States 
delegation will vote in favor of the draft resolution now before the 
General Assembly because, in our judgment, it represents the best hope 
for progress towards the objective of disarmament, which we so 
strongly desire. We shall vote against all the Soviet Union amend- 
ments because we do not believe that they constitute a helpful approach 
to the problem of disarmament. In any case, regardless of their merits 
or demerits, if they are brought forward at all the place where they 
should be considered is the Disarmament Commission. This is so 
provided in paragraph 4 of the draft resolution, which requests the 
Divcanal Commission to take into consideration proposals — 
at the eighth session of the General Assembly, and paragraph 5, whic} 
calls upon Member States to submit to the Commission any oe 
which they have to make in the field of disarmament. We have 
established a framework within which the Disarmament Commission 
could make progress, provided the Soviet Union desired progress to 
be made. The United States will do everything in its power to make 
the forthcoming year a successful and a productive one for the Dis 
armament Conimission.” 

Vaclav David (Czechoslovakia) said the resolution adopted by the 
First Committee did not contain any guarantee that the Disarmament 
Commission would follow the right road. For this reason, his dele- 
gation had not been able to vote for this resolution in the Committee, 
he stated. He added that adoption of the Soviet amendments “would 
substantially improve the draft resolution * * * by directing the 
work of the Disarmament Commission into the proper channels and 
enabling it to achieve real and satisfactory results.” 

Leo Mates (Yugoslavia) felt that “the draft resolution which has 
been placed before us by the First Committee does, in the view of my 
delegation, offer as satisfactory a basis as it seems possible to achieve 
in the present circumstances for the future work of the Disarmament 
Commission.” 

The Assembly then proceeded to vote on the resolution and the 
amendments proposed by the Soviet delegation. Results of the voting 
were as follows: 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 of the preamble: Adopted unanimously. 

Soviet amendment to paragraph 3 of the preamble: Rejected—S votes in favor, 
36 against, 14 abstentions. 

Paragraph 3 of the preamble: Adopted by 50 votes in favor, 5 against, with 
3 abstentions. 

Sor iet amendment to paragraph 4 of the preamble: Rejected—S votes in favor, 
89 against, 13 abstentions. 

P aragre iph 4 of the preamble: Adopted—53 votes in favor, none against, 6 
abstentions. 

Paragraph 5 of the preamble: Adopted—52 votes in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions. 

Paragraph 6 of the preamble: Adopted unanimously. 

Paragraph 7 of the preamble: Adopted—54 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions. 

*aragraph 8 of the preamble : Adopted—51 in favor, none against, 5 abstentions. 

Soviet amendment to operative paragraph 1: Rejected—®5 in favor, 57 against, 
14 abstentions. 

Paragraph 1 of the operative part: Adopted—53 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions. 

Paragraph 2 of the operative part: Adopted—52 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions. 

Paragraph 3 of the operative part: Adopted—o2 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions. 
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Soviet amendment to operative paragraph 4: Rejected—5 in favor, 39 against, 
11 abstentions 

Paragraph 4 of the operative part: Adopted—53 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions. 

Paragraph 5 of the operative part: Adopted—53 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions 

Paragraph 6 of the operative part: Adopted—52 in favor, none against, 5 
abstentions 

Paragraph 7 of the operative part: Adopted—51 in favor, none against, 6 
abstentions 

The resolution as a whole: Adopted—54 in favor, none against, 5 abstentions. 


The meeting rose at 1:10 p. m. 


461st Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Monday, November 30, 1953 


Tribute to the memory of Sir Benegal Narsing Rau 

At the opening of the 461st plenary meeting, President Pandit an- 
nounced the passing of Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, Judge of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. She mentioned that not only had India 
lost one of “its outstanding statesmen, but the United Nations has 
been deprived of the services of one of its loyal supporters.” 

The Assembly then stood in a minute of silent tribute to the memory 
of Sir Benegal Narsing Rau. 


Soviet resolution on measures to avert threat of new world war and to reduce 
tension in international relations (Agenda Item 73): (a) Report of the 
First Committee (A/2579); (6) Draft resolution proposed by the U.S. S. R. 
(A/L. 168) 


The Assembly then proceeded to consideration of a resolution intro- 
duced in the General Assembly by the Soviet delegation after its 
rejection by the First Committee. The resolution (text on p. 292) 
asked that the General Assembly make the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. To declare atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction to be 
“unconditionally prohibited” and to instruct the Security Council to take “imme- 
diate steps” to “prepare and implement” an international agreement to ensure 
the establishment of “strict international control over the observance of this 
prohibition” ; 

2. To recommend to the five permanent members of the Security Council (the 
draft resolution enumerates them as the United States, the U. S. S. R., the U. K., 
France and China) that they reduce their armed forces “by one-third within 1 
year”; 

3. To recommend to the Security Council “with a view to the alleviation of 
the burden of military expenditure” that it call ‘‘as soon as possible” an “in- 
ternational conference” for the carrying out by all states of the reduction of 
armaments; 

1. To recognize that the establishment of military, air and naval bases in 
territories of other states “increases the threat of a new world war and oper- 
ates to undermine the national sovereignty and independence of states ;” 

5. To recommend to the Security Council that it take steps to insure the 
“elimination” of these bases, “considering this a matter of vital importance for 
the establishment of a stable peace and of international security ;” 

6. To “condemn” the “propaganda which is being conducted in a number of 
countries with the aim of inciting enmity and hatred among nations and pre- 
paring a new world war ;” 

7. To call on all governments to take measures to put a stop to such propa- 
ganda, “which is incompatible with the fundamental purposes and principles of 
the United Nations.” 


The President said she had learned that some delegations wished 
to reopen the debate on this item, although the General Assembly 
had previously taken a decision not to have a debate on it. She would 
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prefer, she said, to apply the same procedure regarding this item and 
if this would be agreeable, she would apply the rule of limitation on 
speeches (explanations of votes) in a lenient fashion. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) stated: “As far as my 
delegation is concerned, we have no desire to have the rules inter- 
preted in a more liberal manner, but think it would be appropriate to 
conduct this business under the same limitations as have customarily 
applied heretofore.” 

Marian Naszkowski (Poland) believed that the General Assembly 
should debate the Soviet item in view of its “‘great importance.” He 
said his delegation understood “the decision taken by the General 
Assembly on 27 November not to discuss certain questions was that 
it referred to earlier items on the agenda and did not affect the Soviet 
proposals * * *” (Agenda item 73). 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) did not see why this item 
“should enjoy any particular status.” 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S. S. R.) declared that his “delegation 
does not, however, claim any leniency which might in any way be 
construed as a violation of the rules of procedure. We have always 
maintained that the Assembly should scrupulously abide by the 
Charter and the rules of proc edure, although the Assembly has very 
often allowed this requirement to be disregarded and has at times 
failed to abide by the laws prescribed for us in our Charter and 
rules of procedure.” 

At this point, President Pandit announced that after consulting the 
verbatim record of Friday’s meeting (458th plenary) she found that 
pursuant to rule 67 of the rules of procedure, it was decided not to dis- 
cuss a number of items, including item 73, of the agenda of the General 
Assembly. She then called on the representative of the Soviet Union 
to speak in explanation of his vote. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) then made a point of 
order that under rule 88 of the rules of procedure the provision is 
made that “the President shall not permit the proposer of a proposal 
or of an amendment to explain his vote on his own proposal or amend- 
ment.” He declared “that stands in the way of the representative 
of the Soviet Union making a speech about this Soviet item which, 
of course, was considered and rejected in committee.” 

The President felt Mr. Lodge was correct, but said there had been 
exceptions to the rule and she would like to consult the Assembly “as 
to whether it is willing to hear the Soviet Union representative speak 
on his proposal.” The Assembly decided not to hear Mr. Vyshinsky 
by a “show of hands” vote of 12 in favor, 19 against, with 16 ab- 
stentions. 

Marian Naszkowski (Poland) declared that “The debate in the 
First Committee revealed that the United States and other members 
of the North Atlantic bloe not only refused to adopt the peace pro- 
posals of the U. S. S. R. but also refused even to discuss them in 
substance.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jt. (United States) said: “For the benefit of 
those representatives who have not been here before this year, it may 
be useful to explain that the item before the General Assembly is that 
hardy perennial called the ‘Soviet item’. It is purely a propaganda 
proposition, not introduced with a serious purpose of serious action, 
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but solely asa peg on which to hang a number of speec ‘hes with a view 
to getting them into the Press of the world. This is considered by 
some to be very clever politics. Others, among whom the present 
speaker wishes to be included, consider it an inadequate response to 
the challenge of the hour. * * * 

“The main purpose of this exercise is to utter more or less elaborate 
untruths about the United States, which, I suppose, is a sort of back- 
handed compliment, but it is one, frankly, which we could do without, 
because when untruths are uttered, as the *y have been in this case for 
more than a week, they have to be rebutted, and thus much valuable 
time is wasted aor 

Continuing, Mr. Lodge recalled that Mr. Vyshinsky had attacked 
the recent military arrangements between the United States and 
Spain. He remarked that “the touchiness of the Soviet bloc speakers 
may be due to the fact that, of course, it was the Soviet Union which 
made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer Spain for communism some 
vears ago. They must know that these purely defensive agreements 
with Spain, like all other military arrangements in Europe with which 
the United States is connected, need never have taken place had it 
not been for the feeling in Western Kurope since the Second World 
War that there was a danger of a new military aggression. The 
Soviet-bloc speakers might well ask themselves the extent to which the 
policies of their governments have had anything to do with that feel- 
ing of danger in Western Europe.” 

Mr. Lodge also quoted from the November 14 edition of Sovetskaya 
Byelorussia containing the review “of a motion picture entitled ‘Sil- 
very Dust’, the picture that portrays all of us in the United States as 
monsters. This review describes the picture as ‘a milite ant satire on 
the two-legged jackals of the American camp of war’ and depicts it as 
‘unmasking and scouring the ferocious enemies of humanity’ * * *.” 
“This,” he added, “is the official doctrine about my country from a 
government which accuses us of hatemongering, from a government 
whose Prime Minister, Mr. Malenkov, speaks of ‘peaceful co- 
existence’.”’ 

Vaclav David (Czechoslovakia) criticized the defense bases of the 
Western powers, stating “the establishment of a network of United 
States military, naval and air bases in the territories of foreign States, 
particularly on the frontiers of the Soviet Union and the peoples’ 
democracies, is a serious threat to international peace and security. 
These military bases undermine the sovereignty of the States on whose 
territory they are established and constitute an integral part of the 
military preparations against the U. S. S. R. and the people’s de- 
mocracies. * * *” 

Mr. David further asserted that “In the interest of reducing inter- 
— tension, therefore, these United States military bases must 
be eliminated in accordance with the U.S. S. R. draft resolution * * *. 
Reactionary circles, especially in the United States, which are con- 
ducting hostile propaganda against the U. S. S. R. and the people’s 
democracies are inventing stories about the imaginary danger of 
attack by the U.S. S. R.” 

Dr. Guillermo Toriello Garrido (Guatemala) said his delegation 
did not believe “there is any country so devoid of reason as to be 
preparing a new world war, which would be contr ary to all the 
peaceful aspirations of the peoples and would undoubtedly lead man- 
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kind to its own destruction, by the very nature of the newly invented 
veapons.” He complained that his country was suffering from a 
“slanderous and tendentious” press campaign against it in the United 
States, and said his country only wished to be independent economi- 
cally, “without being dependent on the United Fruit Company, which 
exercises its monopoly over my country’s only railway and its ports.” 

Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde (Peru) declared that “before ever the 
West adopted defence measures, there had been not only international 
tension but fear, almost despair * * *”, He stated that this was “be- 
cause the European balance of power had been upset, a state of affairs 
which still prevails, * * *” and blamed the actions of the Soviet 
Union for it. “That, naturally, produced international tension ;” he 
said, “it produced a state of anxiety in Europe. Another cause of ten- 
sion and of fear was opposition to the ei sp Plan, which oe 


F needed, whereas the Soviet Union preferred a hungry Europe to a 
free Europe. ‘Thus all the measures taken by the West—the Marshall 
Plan, aid to Greece and Turkey, the Brussels Pact, the North Atlantic 
; Treaty, or resistance to the Berlin blockade—were instinctive and 
legitimate measures intended to achieve peace by restoring the 
balance.’ 
A. M. Baranovsky (Ukraine) said that “The proposals of the Soviet 
Union * * * are designe d to resolve the major problems confronting 
the United Nations, the problem of reducing the existing tension in 
international relations and removing the threat of a new world war.” 
After criticizing Mr. Lodge’s speed h as “consisting only of ee 
slander against the § Soviet Union, to answer which would be beneath 
our dignity,” Mr. Baranovsky asserted that “In preparation foe a 
war against the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies, the United 
States ruling cireles are entering into contact with and seeking the 
support of Franco’s Spain * * * 

Kuzma V. Kiselyov ( Byelorussi: 1) also urged support for the Soviet 
item, making the usual Communist charges against “the ruling circles 
of the United States.” 

The Soviet resolution was then voted on, paragraph by paragraph, 
as follows: 

Paragraph 1 of the preamble was adopted by 19 votes to 4, with 28 abstentions 

Paragraph 2 of the preamble was rejected by 29 votes to 7, with 17 abstentions. 

Paragraph 3 of the preamble was rejected by 82 votes to 6, with 13 abstentions, 

Paragraph 1 of the operative part was rejected by 34 votes to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions. 

Paragraph 2 of the operative part was rejected by 39 votes to 5, with 12 abste1 

» tions. 


The first part of paragraph 38 of the operative part was rejected by 39 votes to 9, 
with 7 abstentions. 
The second part of paragraph 3 of the operative part was rejected by 39 votes to 
10, with 6 abstentions. 
’ Paragraph 4 of the operative part was rejected by 39 votes to 5, with 12 absen- 
tions, so the draft resolution was not adopted. 


The meeting rose at 1 p. m 


462d Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Monday, November 30, 1953 


Atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (A/2563) (Agenda Item 
74) 

At the opening of the general debate in the 462d plenary meeting, 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., (United States) introduced a joint draft 
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resolution (A/Resolution /161) (‘Text on p. 289) cosponsored by Aus 
ralia, France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
having reference to the atrocities committed by the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist forces against United Nations prisoners of war 
in Korea. 

The resolution: 


Recalled that “basic legal requirements for humane treatment of prisoners 
of war and civilians” were established by international law and had found 


“authoritative reaffirmation” in the Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 1949. 

Recalled that these conventions embodied precise and detailed provisions for 
giving effect to these basic legal requirements. It expressed the desire to secure 
general and full observance of the requirements of international law and of 
universal standards of human decency. 

Expressed “grave concern at reports and information that North Korean and 
Chinese Communist forces have, in a large number of instances, employed 
inhuman practices against the heroic soldiers of forces under the United Nations 
Command in Korea and against the civilian population of Korea.” 

Condemns “the commission by any governments or authorities of murder, muti- 
lation, torture and other atrocious acts against captured military personnel * * *, 
as a violation of rules of international law and basic standards of conduct and 
morality and as affronting human rights and the dignity and worth of the human 
person,” 

Mr. Lodge, in opening the debate, declared that “The United Nations 
Charter, which commits us all to prevent aggression, to uphold the 
dignity and worth of the human person, and to seek respect for inter- 
national law, makes it fitting’ to consider today the question of 
atrocities committed against United Nations prisoners in Korea. “We 
are faced,” he added, “with a whole series of acts involving citizens 
of ice Turkey, Korea, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, acts which affront these basic principles, which inspire horror 
and revulsion in any civilized mind, and which we must not suppress.” 

Mr. Lodge emphasized that “These atrocities are for the most part 
deliberate. They reflect a conscious system which actively rejects, 
subverts and destroys decent standards of conduct and the whole 
structure of humane values from which they derive, a system which 
denies that all men are created equal and are made in the image of 
God. It isa system which says, as Stalin said: “Terror is the supreme 
argument of any power.’ ” 

He went on to describe in detail some of the cases of atrocities listed 
in the documentary materials submitted to the United Nations by the 
United States, and pointed out that it constituted “only a very small 
part of the whole body of evidence on these atrocities.” 

Mr. Lodge listed the four types of atrocities committed, giving in 
each case the estimated number of victims: 

1. Killing of prisoners of war at or near the battlefield, 11,600. 

2. Killing of Korean civilians for political reasons, 17,000. 

8. Death marches behind the battle zone with prisoners dying from violent 
abuse, systematic neglect, and outright killing, 1,940. 

4. Death of prisoners of war in camps for the same reasons, 7,300. 

The total number of victims, he estimated, was about 38,000, of 
which 19,700 had been military victims and of these, in turn, 9,000 
Republic of Korea citizens and the remaining 10,700 United Nations 
prisoners of war, most of them Americans. 

Mr. Lodge then listed certain facts to show that the atrocities were 
due to a “conscious policy.” They included the use of the authority 
of North Korean Political Security Police for the mass executions of 
civilians; the subjection of the prisoners “to the usual Communist 
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jargon of violent hatred and abuse ;” the close connection between the 
“incessant political probing and manipulation” of the very same pris- 
oners; that the “leading men of the North Korean regime and the 
North Korean Army were, for the most part, Soviet citizens ;” and 
that “Soviet officers were at the top of the command structure over the 
prison camps in North Korea.” 

He added that “These acts were committed by forces whose aggres- 
sion the United Nations resisted and repelled—forces which even to- 
day stand fully armed facing the United Nations forces.” 

Mr. Lodge avowed that “the United Nations should speak clearly 
in defense of the civilized standards of conduct which find expression 
in the Geneva Conventions and which are here involved. We may thus 
at least help to reverse a deterioration in human standards of conduct 
which, if not checked, will lead the world straight back to the jungle.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) pointed out that it had been 
in accordance with a United Nations resolution that many thousands 
of men of different nationalities had gone to fight in Korea in order 
to defend one of the most fundamental principles of the Charter. 
“Today,” he added, “thousands of families, mostly in the United 
States, mourn those who will never return from the battlefield. Many 
others who did return have been seriously wounded in body or in spirit 
and their lives will henceforward be gravely affected.” The fate of 
these men is a direct responsibility of the United Nations, he declared. 

“We have all read with dismay the documents circulated by the 
United States delegation,” Sir Gladwyn continued. These documents, 
he stated, had been prepared after careful and extensive investigation. 
According to the United States report the methods used to murder the 
victims “varied from summary execution to prolonged physical tor- 
ture,” he noted, with the only motive for many of these crimes seem- 
ing to have been “a love for cruelty for its own sake.” 

Marian Naszkowski (Poland) charged that the United States had 
brought the charges against the “North Korean forces and the Chinese 
volunteers” as a “manoeuvre for propaganda ee He said that 
“world public opinion was outraged by the barbarous and inhuman 
methods of warfare used by the forces of intervention of the United 
States and of its puppet, Syngman Rhee, with a view to exterminating 
the Korean people,” and declared that “The ruling circles of the United 
States are now trying to divest themselves of their responsibility for 
the brutal bombardments of peaceful towns and villages in Korea, the 
use of bacterial weapons against the populations of Korea and China, 
the commission of atrocities against Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war in the death camps on Koje and Pongam islands and else- 
where.” 

Mr. Naszkowski further charged that “The United States is carry- 
ing on its present campaign of hate” to help keep the Chinese Com- 
munists out of the United Nations. 

Selim Harper (Turkey) said: “In bringing these atrocities to the 
General Assembly’s attention, we are performing a most painful duty. 
In fact, we should have very much preferred not to have had to intro- 
duce the present draft resolution, and should not have done so had it 
not been for the truly appalling fact that these atrocities were perpe- 
trated systematically and in cold blood, for the most part against 
wounded prisoners of war, many hours—sometimes many days—after 
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the actual fighting had ceased so far as those prisoners of war were 
concerned: hence, there can be no question of the so-called extenuating 
circumstances which can be charitably attributed to excesses in the 
heat of battle.’ In coneluding, he said: “I beg permission to address 

question to the representative of Poland, who preceded me at this 
rostrum. I listened attentively to his rather lengthy statement, and 
I would ask him, ‘Is it because of the good and humane treatment Com- 
munist Chinese and North Koreans give to foreign prisoners of war 
that tens of thousands of their own prisoners, captured by the United 
Nations forces, refuse today to be repatriated sear 

Alcide Cote (Canada), in urging support for the resolution, stated : 
“War IS horrible beyond the power ot man to describe. When. in 
addition to these horrors, hatred is organized to commit deliberate 
iets of murder, mutilation, and torture of captured military personnel 
or civilians, when vengeance such as that described in the reports pre- 
ented to the General Assembly is wreaked upon disarmed prisoners 
of war, by no stretch of human imagination or conscience can these 
acts be excused on any grounds of mili tary necessity. We cannot but 
have even greater feelings of revulsion when our attention is drawn 
to such acts of atrocity _ 

‘The least we can do is to condemn such acts which violate inter- 
national law Ql na basie standards of morality. The least we Cah do 

to eall upon nll nations to vive effect to the basie standards of con- 
duct and morality and to uphold the dignity and worth of the human 
person. 

After conclusion of Mr. Cote’s speech, the President announced that 
the debate would be continued at the next meeting, and the meeting 
rose at 5:40 p.m. 


163d Plenary Meeting, 10: 30 a. m., Tuesday, December 1, 1953 


Atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (A/2563, A/L. 169) 
(Agenda Item 74) (continued) 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S. S. R.) was the first —— r in the con- 
tinued debate on the question of atrocities committed by the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist forces. He said “* * * the entire story 
of the ‘atrocities’ allegedly committed * * * is nothing but a propa 
ieee Mie ioeminmaieain of unparallel d eynicism : ind per ‘fidy ; Sr He 
referred to individual cases and denied their v: alidity. He also asserted 
that “This draft lanciiadilen does not contain a single paragri iph which 
could be adopted and supported by genuinely peace loving and honour- 
able people. There is not a single paragr: iph in it for which any man 
striving for international cooperation and the strengthening of peace 
ind international security could vote. It is impossible, in my opinion, 
to vote even for the second and third paragraphs of the preamb le, 
which refer to quite undisputed matters, namely, the provisions of 
the Geneva conventions, because they appear in a context which deter- 
the whole meaning and nature of the draft resolution: this 
draft amounts toa blatant ealumny of the North Korean armed forces, 
the North Korean people, and the Chinese People’s Volunteers, a 
calumny which also affects other peace-loving peoples.” 

Sir Perey Spender (Australia), the next speaker, said: “We have 
listened this morning for a very long time to a speech which, I should 
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have thought, made all those who seek peace very sad. 1 venture to 
say that it was a speech which was as irresponsible and as evil as any 
speech ever made in the General Assembly.” He continued, saying: 
“It strikes me as extraordinarily unfortunate that, when there are 
protestations of peace so constantly given to the rest of the world, every 
time we hear from a Soviet Union representative he speaks of peace 
and befouls his protestations by the methods | »V which he presents 
his arguments.” 

Sir Percy went on to say: “All war, of course, is terrible. Modern 
War partic ularly so. But iesadintie and wicked perpetration of gross 
and revolting acts of cruelty upon defenseless men and women, such 
as is revealed in this report—taken at its face value—is an entirely 
different matter. Who is there, upon reading the report, who did not 


feel that something loathsome and evil had touched him ? For my 
poor part I can only say that I cannot cast from my mind—easy 
though it appears CO Mr. Vyshin sky to cast from his mind the awful 
and terrible agonles of the mind, of the Spirit, and of the flesh that 
voung lives and young bodies have had to endure. [was particularly 
struck during the course of this debate by Mr. Vvyshinsky when, in the 
course of elaborating ah argument he seen ed to vel 's ymne strange 
amusement—by the way the smile flickered across his face—in meet- 
Ing the accusations in this record. All Tecan say is that it is a strange 


sense of amusement that a man can be persuaded to exhibit.” 
The meeting rose at 1:20 p. Mo. 


164th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Tuesday, December 1, 1953 


Atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (A/2563) (Agenda Item 
74) (continued ) 

The General Assembly reconvened at 3 p. m., for continuation of 
the debate on the question of atrocities committed by the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists. 

Dr. Chih-Mai Chen (China) was the first speaker. Dr. Chen de- 
clared that “In the appraisal of this grim and gruesome record, we 
see once again the inhumanity which lies at the root of the communist 
system. We are faced again with the stark truth that the employ- 
ment of brutality for political purposes is at the very foundation of 
communist ideology, taught by its masters and practiced in every land 
where communism is in control. For it was Lenin who taught his 
disciples, among whom are Mao Tse-tung and Kim II-sung, that 
‘terror cannot be dispensed with, notwithstanding hypocrites and 
phrasemongers’. 

Dr. Chen added that “In the debate on this item of the agenda, it 
is to be expected that the spokesmen for world communism would 
employ all their propaganda tricks and devices to deny the black 
record of their Chinese and Korean comrades. But, with all their 
tricks and devices, they will fail to pull the wool over the eyes of the 
civilized world as regards the meticulously careful documentation 
on communist atrocities in Korea which is now before us. The truth 
will prevail and the perpetrators of these atrocities will stand con- 
demned, once their evil doings are exposed.” 

Daniel J. von Balluseck (Netherlands) pointed out that “The item 
now before us concerns a frightening number of very serious charges, 
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carefully examined by the War Crimes Division of the United States 
Command in Korea, about atrocities alleged to have been committed 
in Korea by armed forces belonging to those who in 1950 engaged in 
aggression against the Republic ‘of Korea and who bitter ly fought the 
soldiers from many Member States of the United Nations who, under 
the Unified Command, rushed to the rescue of the victim nation.’ 

Mr. von Balluseck mentioned that “there is on the side of the free 
and democratic world, which bases its philosophy on respect for the 
individual, no rule of systematized suppression or systematized vio- 
lation of human dignity in war or in peace.” sesides,” he stated, 
“the prisoner-of-war camps of the United Nations forces in Korea 
have always been open to inspection by the impartial International 
Committee of the Red Cross. Can the North Koreans and the Chinese 
so-called volunteers say as much ¢” 

Leslie Knox Munro (New Zealand) said: “I do not propose to 
go through the deliberately misleading arguments embodied in the 
cynical and indeed brutal speech of Mr. Vyshinsky this morning, but 
I would ask him to examine the photographs in the extract of the in- 
terim historical report. When he has done so, I invite him to look at 
these mute testimonies to the enemy’s terrible brutality. And I say 
let him look at these pathetic memorials which furnish irrefutable and 
tragic evidence of the most atrocious cruelties.” 

Ile added: “The awful revelations of the compilations now before 
us prove beyond all doubt the inhumanities of the Communists in 
Korea, their disregard not only of the laws of war but of the most 
elementary feelings of human decency and their contempt for mercy 
and for the helpless.” 

Mr. Munro further declared that “The United Nations cannot stand 
aside in this matter. It was the United Nations resolution which 
called the victims of these atrocities to fight in Korea; it was for the 
principles of the United Nations that they suffered and that they died. 
We cannot forget them.’ 

Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) stated that ““‘We now have 
before us precise facts and a complete report describing the extent 
and the horror of the crimes committed. Thousands of soldiers in the 
United Nations armed forces are said to have been the victims of these 
crimes. The victims were fulfilling a mission of the United Nations. 
They were fighting under its flag, as a result of the recommendations 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly inviting Member 
States to lend assistance to Korea.” 

Vaclav David (Czechoslovakia) charged that “The inclusion of 
this item in the agenda of the eighth session of the General Assembly 
on the proposal of the United States delegation represents an en- 
deavour to prevent an improvement in the international situation. It 
also provides evidence of the activities of those circles which are 
thirsting for war and are opposed to the peaceful coexistence of 
nations. We are witnessing yet another attempt to exploit the U nited 
Nations in the interests of a United States propaganda campaign.” 
He also declared that “The United States Command is anxious that 
the atrocities perpetrated by the United States Air Force should be 
concealed not only from the Korean population but also from the 
United States prisoners of war.” 

Maurice Faure (France) said: “We have heard the U.S. S. R. dele- 
gation, and all the delegations of the peoples’ democracies, dismiss 
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the facts brought to light by the United States Government as lies 
and baseless inventions put forward for propaganda purposes. We 
wish we could believe them, but unfortunately we are convinced of the 
contrary. 

“In the first place, the facts set out in the documents submitted for 
our consideration were reliably established and admit of no doubt. 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s superficial criticism of them does not make them any 
the less well founded.” 

Alexis Kyrou (Greece) said that although Greece “was among the 
first countries to contribute military forces to repel aggression in 
Korea” her soldiers had been fortunate enough to be spared the terri- 
ble sufferings of some of their comrades in arms. This did not dimin- 
ish Greece’s feeling of utter revulsion and horror at the atrocities com- 
mitted against the United Nations forces. He declared that “The 
sacred obligation that every Member State assumed by its vote in 
respect of all the forces which fought in Korea under the United 
Nations banner should translate itself in this hall into an expression 
of revolt and horror at the brutalities suffered by members of those 
forces.” 

S. F. du Toit (Union of South Africa) felt that his delegation 
could not “remain wholly silent on a matter which so keenly touches 
us all. We, like others, cannot but condemn these practices of murder, 
mutilation, and torture, and it is that sentiment which we support in 
the present draft resolution.” 

Mario de Pimentel Brandao (Brazil) said: “We have read with 
dismay the documents submitted by the United States delegation on 
the question of the atrocities committed against United Nations pris- 
oners of war in Korea, and we have listened with no less concern to the 
statements of several representatives, who have impressed upon us 
the grave significance of the matter now under consideration.” The 
Brazilian delegation, he declared, “joins the chorus of indignant 
voices which protest against the violation of human dignity and the 
disregard of the worth of the human person. In the jury of nations, 
the Brazilian vote will be cast for the condemnation of these crimes.” 

The meeting rose at 5:35 p.m. 


465th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, December 2, 1953 


Atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (A/2563) (Agenda Item 
74) (continued ) 

Debate was resumed on the question of atrocities committed by the 
— Korean and Chinese Communists, with Dr. Alberto Dominguez 

Campora (Uruguay) as the first speaker. 

Dr. Campora quoted from the works of Lenin and declared, “If 
there are human masses that receive no ps spiritual food than _ 
no one can really be surprised that they act in open violation of 
spirit and letter of the United Nations Charter, and of the legal stand 
ards which embody the ideals of human solidarity and brotherhood. 
Our duty is to see that those standards are respected, and we must 
fulfill this task with a real spirit of justice, for it is only by justice 
that we shall be able to find peaceful solutions.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom), speaking in reply to charges 
made by Mr. Vyshinsky during the 463d plenary meeting, answered 
allegations made against British foreign policy in 1939, and conciuded 
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by sayn “If only the Soviet Union would get away from its fears 
and mais for instance, the genuine JOY of all sections of my 
country and of the other democracies concerned that greeted the mag- 
nificent successes of the Soviet Army 1h) 1tS resistance to Hitler's ag 
OLTeSS1O1 an ageression which the Soviet Government, not wittingly, 
or course, but owing to its misguided SUSP1é ONS did SO much to facili- 
tate then there would certa nly be more chance even now otf organ 


undoubted], the real and 


izing that durable peace shea h, in these adays ot hydrogen bombs, 1s 
genuine objective of all peoples and ol all 
governments throughout thes world.” 

Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines) stated: “T _ is alarming evl 
dence in the record to support the contention of the re present: itive of 
the United States, Mr. Lodge, that we are here aa with some thing 


far more dangerous and abominable than war atrocities as such. A 
War atrocity 1s generally a callous tran eression of the rules of war. 
B { tthe COl bid 1 nt rod tie 1} Ix « read \ ere i] parently ciel erately 
planned and systematically carried out on a large scale.” 

He added: “One may well ask the dread question whether, unde1 
coil ihisih, a Hew breed of mau s being create | whose nental att 
tudes and emotional reflexes are being deliberately conditioned thi 
more effectively to pursue, without moral compunction of any kind, 
thre ! ( rine of ee) I bord ion of t 
Vik the State a the com) t ronal of world dominatio1 

\.) Bay wsky (Ukraine vid \Vi ported t Ong pro 
test of e | >. 2 R. « leaat nay the ine morthi (me ean 
f+) {} ti¢ t ne ( yell A ’ | rl } voeative 
and derous Werte ot th ~ nndertak - wl h 1 directed hy Al” 
rressive circles in the United States, is self-evident By making false 
nlleoa Ons ot atrocitzves, thes ( rele are put Whe the very defin te 


aim of obstructing the peaceful settlement of the Korean question 
host | C\ a) «| hy itred avgalnst the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea and the People’s Republic of China.” 

Dr. V ctor Andres Belaw de (Pr ru) declared that “We must re 


ward this asa very serious accusation, hecause it comes from an ALIN 


and arousing feelings of 


whose brillant traditions include the famous 1867 instructions, one 
of the decisive steps towards 1m proving the lot of prisoners of war. 
Nor could anybody question the admirable conduct of the United 
states army in the two European Wars, I know that all armies, 
whether the V be totalitarian or demo ratic, are capable of acts of 
heroism: thi: at is due tot the compe Win hg nature ot heroism and the dis 
regard of death which fortunately exists in human beings. But acts 
of dise ip yline or self-control, and humane conduct, are more like ly In 
the democratic armies, under the author Ity of governments responsib le 
to pub hie opinion, than in the armies of the totalitarian countries, 
where public opinion does not count.” 
The meeting rose at 1 p.m. 


166th Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Wednesday, December 2, 1953 


Atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (A/2563) (Agenda Item 
74) (continued ) 


Kuzma V. Kiselyov (Byelorussia) was the first speaker at the 466th 
plenary meeting. He charged that crimes had been committed re peat- 
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edly r by the United States m litary authorities, erimes which include 
the torture and massacre of Korean and Chinese prisoners of war 1n 
the United States camps, Which have 1 | tly earned the name of death 
camps x 

Mr. Kiselyoy suid that “No amount of slander about the activities 
ot the Korean People’s Army ana the army ol the ( hy Liest People’s 
Volunteers can enable the United States Command to conceal its i 


leoal and barbarous deeds and terroristic acts in the prisonel of il 
camps.” He followed the usual ¢ OMIMUNIST he lh Genoul @ state 
ments made by earlier speakers n support of the re solution. 

Hen ry Cabot Lodge, dl’ (| nited States) noted that the Soviet 


U hion represenli itive had ti iken excep tioh to the fact that he did not 


mention the casualties inflicted by the United States Air Force in 
Korea. That was because he had not ti alked about any Ww ir casualties 
“inflicted in the normal course of \ uw.” whethei by the United States 
or by the “Chinese artillery, which was using shells ar d euns that 
came from the Soviet Union in fighting the troops of the United 
Nations.” “Nor.” he added, “did I speak of the casualties inflicted DY 
the Chinese infantry, with its weapons and other equipment, much of 
which was supphed by the Soviet Union and which was used In al 
attempt to destroy the troops of the United Nations. I thought it was 
understood here that war was a terrible thing and that the purpose of 
the United Nations was to prevent war. We are not today, however, 
dealing with normal battle casualties: today we are dealing with 
atrocities.” 


Mr. Lodge emphasized that the “Communist riots” in the prison 
camps, beginning at Koje-do, “were all instigated by the communist 


high command for the cel berate purpose Oo} putting the United 
Nations Command in the worst possible helt while the armistice talks 
were proceeding.” An elaborate command Ss) stem, both inside and 
outside the prison compounds, masterminded by the former Soviet 
citizen, General Nam I], of the North Korean Army, organized inno 
cent prisoners to commit mass acts of violence, he stated. He added, 
“The same General Nam [| Was directing the killin os at KK je, at 
the very time when he was issuing loud and sanctimonious protests at 
Panmunjom. This must set some kind of record for international 
doubletalk and double dealing.” 

Mr. Lodge went on to point out that “So far as our management 
of prison camps is concerned * * we welcomed the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and gave it every facility to come to 
our camps, to see for itself and to say what it did not like and what 
it did like. Until after the armistice, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross never had access to any communist prisons either 
in North Korea or in China. Everything that went on there was 
secret.” He then challenged the Soviet representative to give his sup- 
port, and also secure the acceptance of the Chinese and North Korean 
regimes, “to a proposal to constitute a committee of the International 
Red Cross as a commission of inquiry to investigate the facts wnder- 
lyi ing these atroc ity charges.” 

Marian Naszkowski (Poland) said that several delegations had 
deemed it necessary to come to the aid of the United States in support 
and confirmation of “the fabrications set forth in that delegation 
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report to the General Assembly, which is nothing but a falsification 
of history.” 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U. S. S. R.), in speaking further on the 
pending resolution, referred to Mr. Pe td proposal for the setting 
> of a “Red Cross committee to investigate the whole matter. Th: at 

I must say, a somewhat tardy proposal and one which has a very 
ieaemncaale flavour. It is in fact intended for public cons sumption. 
Mr. Lodge is not seriously contemplating any investigation.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky spoke critically of those who had described Soviet 
actions and policies during World War IT, and challenged Mr. Lodge 
to “find time to tell us where he found the quotation and when and 


where Stalin is sup posed to have said that ‘terror is the supreme 
instrument of any power’, i. e., that terror is the instrument of Soviet 
policy.” 


He nry ¢ abot L odge, J a nited States) in re p ly to Mr. V yshinsky, 
cited the quotation “Terror is the supreme argument of any power” 
from the book Stalin Alla Luce Della Psicologia Criminale (Stalin 
in the Light of Criminal Psychology) by Gislero Flesch, Rome, 1942. 

Mr. Lodge referred also to the statement by Stalin in 1926 that 

“There is no dictatorship without force, if dictatorship is to be understood in 
the st sense of the term. Lenin defines the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
‘state power based directly on force.’ 

“This comes from Stalin's Problems of Leninism, first published in 1926. The 

passage can be found on page 39 of the Moscow edition of 1940. Stalin's quota- 
tion from Lenin comes from Lenin’s Collected Works, Volume 19 (Russian 
edition), page 315.” 
Mr. Lodge cited other statements by Lenin, stating where each could 
be found. One was, in part, that courts should “establish and legalize” 
terror “on principle.” “This statement can be found,” Mr. Lodge 
stated, “in Lenin’s Collected Works, third edition in Russian, volume 
17, page 296.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that some of the quotations had been taken out 
of context and misinterpreted, and that others were a slander from the 
book of some unknown madman or criminal. 

The meeting rose at 5 p.n 


{c7th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Thursday, December 3, 1953 


Atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Communist forces 
against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea (A/2563) (Agenda item 
74) (continued) 

The General Assembly completed consideration, during the 467th 
plenary meeting, of the question of atrocities committed in Korea by 
the Chinese Communist and North Korean forces against United Na- 
tions prisoners of war. 

Dominguez Campora (Uruguay) and Henri Hoppenot (France) 
replied briefly to allegations previously made by Soviet bloc speak- 
ers, after which the President called on Mohammad Zafrulla Khan 
(Pakistan) for an explanation of vote. 

Mr. Khan said his delegation would express its “sense of outrage” 
by voting for paragraph 2 of the operative part of the resolution, but 
would abstain from voting for the first paragraph of the operative 
part, and abstain from the vote on the resolution as a whole if that 
paragraph were adopted. He said: “We have noticed with regret a 
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tendency here—particularly in connection with matters relating to 
Korea—to secure ex parte hearings and to record ex parte verdicts. 
even though some of those verdicts are only provisional or proceed 
only half way. It must, however, be made abundantly clear that, 
before even such verdicts are recorded, there must be every oppor- 
tunity for all parties and points of view to be fully heard and con- 
sidered. The contrary tendency, to which I have referred, is dis- 
quieting, and we do not feel happy about it.” 

Dr. Rudolfo Munoz (Argentina) gave three reasons for supporting 
the resolution. First, he could not but support a condemnation of 
torture as a violation of international law; second, he felt it was 
“desirable” to give a voice of alarm to prevent “excesses” in the future 
in view of the current international situation and the fears engen- 
dered by these practices; and third, while it might have been better 
at this time not to have held this debate. the United Nations could 
not refuse to express its concern for “the physical and moral integrity 
of the human person,” whether in war or in peace. 

Dr. Jose Vicente Trujillo (Ecuador) stated his belief that “The in- 
stances of cruelty and inhumanity which have occurred in Korea in 
the shape of murders, mutilations, tortures and other atrocities, of 
which we have due documentary proof, are an outward sign of * * * 
ideological conflict; and the United Nations, representing the con- 
science of the world must, if only on principle, condemn such atroci- 
ties * * #” 

The resolution was then put to vote by rolleall and adopted by 42 
votes to 5. with 10 abstent ions, as follows: 

For: Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Eeuador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Tran, Israel. 

Against: Poland, Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia. 

Abstaining: Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iraq. 

Dr. Abn Hanifah (Indonesia), speaking to explain why his dele- 
gation had abstained, said: “we were in favour of the second, third, 
and fourth paragraphs of the preamble” as well as of “paragraph 2 
of its operative part. On the other hand, it seems to my delegation 
that, in view of the extreme gravity of the accusations, the accused 
should be given a fair chance to face his accuser or accusers. More- 
over, we still feel strongly that the accused should eventually be given 
the opportunity to state his side of the case—however sad and tragic 
it may be—through a neutral investigation committee a 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U. S. S. R.), in explaining his vote, said 
that the resolution “is a falsification and a forgery.” 

Question of Southwest Africa: Membership of the Committee on Southwest 
Africa (Agenda Item 36) 

The President announced that pursuant to the decision taken at 
the 460th plenary meeting, the Fourth Committee had recommended 
to the President the nomination of the following members to serve 
on s committee on Southwest Africa: Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Pakis- 
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tan, Syria, Thailand, and Uruguay. These members were appointed 
without objection. 


- 


The meeting rose at 11:35 a.m. 


168th Plenary Meeting, 10:30 a. m., Monday, December 7, 1953 


Credentials of representatives to the eighth session of the General Assembly: 
Second report of the Credentials Committee (A/2593) (Agenda Item 3) 
The first item for consideration was the second report of the Cre 
dentials Committee which states that the credentials of all representa 
tives attending the current session of the General Assembly were 
satisfactory. The Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution ap- 

proving the report. (A Resolution/162) (text on p. dO4). 


Consideration of the various items on the agenda of the meeting 
Pursuant to rule 67 of the Rules of Procedure, it was decided not to 
discuss the remaining items of the agenda of the General Assembly. 
Report of the International Law Commission on the work of its fifth session 
(Agenda Item 53): (a) Report of the Sixth Committee (A/2589); (b) Amend- 


ment proposed by the Netherlands to Draft Resolution II of the Sixth 
Committee (A/L. 170) 


The Assembly then turned to the report of the Sixth Committee 
recommending the adoption of three resolutions approved by it, two 
of them based on the report of the International Law Commission. 

The International Law Commission in its report had asked that the 
Assembly recommend to Member States a 32-article draft on arbitral 
procedure with a view to the conclusion of a convention. It had also 
recommended Assembly adoption of eight final drafts on the “Conti 
nental Shelf” and three drafts on “fisheries” in connection with the 
Commission's study of the general topic “Regime of the High Seas.” 
The drafts on the Continental Shelf and fisheries are envisaged as 
part of the eventual codification of international law on those subjects. 

The Sixth Committee recommended three draft resolutions : 

Resolution I (A/Resolution/163) (text on p. 362) recommends that 
the draft on arbitral procedure should be transmitted to Member States 
for their comments to be received before January 1955 and requests 
the Secretary General to circulate these comments to Member States 
and to include the question on the agenda of the tenth session. 

Resolution IT (.A/Resolution/164) (text on p. 362), on the topie 
“Regime of the High Seas,” states that the problems relating to the 
high seas, territorial waters, contiguous zones, the Continental Shelf, 
and the superjacent waters are closely linked together “juridically as 
well as physically.” It provides that the Assembly would decide not to 
deal with any aspect of the regime of the high seas or of territorial 
waters until all the problems involved had been studied by the Inter- 
national Law Commission. To this draft resolution an amendment 
had been submitted by the Netherlands, under which the Assembly, 
considering the importance of the subjects of the Continental Shelf 
and fisheries, would decide to have them included in the agenda of the 
tenth session, rather than postpone them until all the related problems 
had been studied by the International Law Commission. 

Resolution TIT (.A/Resolution/165) (text on p. 363). recommended 
by the Sixth Committee on the proposal of Cuba. would request the 
International Law Commission, as soon as it considers it advisable, 
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to undertake the codification of the prin iples of international law 
ene, “state responsibility.” 

Dr. A. J. P. Tammes (Netherlands) spoke briefly in support of his 
de see s propos sed amendments to Resolution Il, and said that “a 
postponement of discussion until all the aspects of the regime of the 
high seas and of the regime of territorial waters had be en studied by 
the Commission, would mean a del: ay of several years.” 

F. A. Vallat (United Kingdom) spoke In sup port of the amend- 
ments of the Netherlands to Resolution I], stating his delegation would 
vote against it if the amendments were rejected. He termed the draft 
resolution “negative” in character and said it would “postpone in- 
definitely the consideration by the Genera] Assembly” of the questions 
relating to the Continental Shelf and fisheries, citing the view of the 
Chairman of the International Law Commission that the minimum 
delay would be about 5 years. 

Thor Thors (lceeland) spoke against the amendments of the Nether- 
lands, recalling that it was his delegation which had originally sub- 
mitted the draft resolution now before the Assembly. He stressed that 
several aspects, including the limits of the high seas, must be clarified 
before the draft articles could be properly interpreted. The Nether- 
lands amendments, he declared, would, in fact, “reverse” the position 
taken by the Sixth Committee. 

The Assembly then proceeded to vote on the three resolutions. The 
results were- 

Resolution I was adopted by 45 votes to none, with 6 abstentions. 

The amendments to Resolution Il were rejected by 19 votes to 17, 
with 14 abstentions. 

Draft Resolution II was adopted by 30 votes to 9, with 11 absten- 
tions. 

Draft Resolution II] was adopted by 36 votes to none, with 16 absten- 
tions. 

Evidence of existence of forced labor: Report of the Third Committee (A/2588) 
(Agenda Item 69) 

The next item to receive consideration was the report of the Third 
Committee recommending the adoption of a resolution (A/Resolu- 
tion/166) (text on p. 316) on the question of forced labor. Among 
its provisions, the resolution : 

Regrets that the Economic and Social Council at its 16th session was unable 
to consider the conclusions of the Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor, 

Considers that systems of forced labor constitute a serious threat to funda- 
mental human rights, 

Affirms the importance of abolishing all systems of forced or “corrective” 
labor, whether employed as a means of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views or on such a scale as to constitute an im- 
portant element in the economy of a country ; and 

Invites the Economic and Social Council and the International Labor Organi- 
zation, “as a matter of urgency,” to give early consideration to the report of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor at their next sessions, and requests the 
Secretary General to seek to obtain information from governments which have 


not yet responded to the Ad Hoc Committee’s request for such information, 
The Economie and Social Council is asked to report on forced labor to the ninth 


session of the General Assembly 

G. F. Saksin (U.S. S. R.), in explaining his opposition to the reso 
lution, said: “It is well known that it was at the insistence of the 
United States Government that the question of forced labour was hur- 
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riedly placed before the General Assembly, over the head of the Eco- 

nomic and Social Council.” He termed the report of the Ad Hoe 

Committee on Forced Labor “a compe ‘ndium of forgeries, full of de- 

liberate lies and malicious slander m 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord (United States) dec ‘lared: “The United States 
has been accused of increasing world tension because it has brought 
the issue to the attention of the General er Thisis notso. The 
way to alleviate international tension is not by closing our eyes to 
social evils which violate our humanitarian instincts, but by under- 
standing those evils and seeking to correct them. The Ad Hoc Com 
mittee on Forced Labour concluded, on the basis of laws, regulations, 
and confirming testimony, that this modern form of slavery is con- 
doned and practiced on a large scale by the States behind the lron 
Curtain, both for political and economic purposes. Those countries 
have not cooperated in any effort to examine the problem before on 
since the establishment of the Ad Hoe Committee. If they have facts 
by which to refute this evidence, it is open to them to present those 
facts for examination, just as many other States have done. I hope 
that thev will do so.” 

Mrs. Zofia Wasilkowska (Poland) said her delegation would vote 
iwainst the resolution because it was “false and slanderous and be 

use it ignored the real problem of forced labor.” She added: ‘The 
very manner in which this committee, which was sponsored by the 
most reactionary circles of the United States, was appointed, he 

definition of its terms of reference as well as its methods of work. 

clearly indicate that it was meant to serve exclusively as one of the 
instruments of the propaganda campaign against the Soviet Union 
and the people’ Ss de mocracies, 

The resolution was then put to the vote, by rolleall, and adopted 
by 39 votes to 5, with 12 abstentions, as follows: 

For: Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United States of 
America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Fl Sal 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Israel, Liberia 

Against: Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia 

{bstaining: Saudi Arabia, Syria, Union of South Africa, Yemen, Afghanistat 
Argentina, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq. 

Measures for the peaceful solution of the problem of prisoners of war (Agenda 
Item 71): (a) Report of the Third Committee (A/2604); (b) report of the 
Fifth Committee (A/2609); (c) draft resolution proposed by the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.(A/L. 171) 

Next the Assembly took up the item “Measures for the Peaceful 
Solution of the Problem of Prisoners of War.” It h: id before it for 
consideration, a re ~ by the Third Committee containing a proposed 
resolution, a report by the Fifth Committee concerning the fin: incis aul 
implications of this resolution, and an alternate draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Byelorussia. 

The resolution (A /Resolution/167) (text on p. 517) recommended 
by the Third ¢ ae would have the Assembly : 

Express “grave and continuing concern at the evidence that large numbers 
of prisoners taken in the course of the Second World War have not vet been 
repatriated or otherwise accounted for.” 
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Express “sincere appreciation” for the efforts of the Ad Hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War, but note with concern that the refusal of certain governments 
to cooperate “represents the main obstacle by which the best efforts of the 
Commission have been frustrated.” 

Urgently appeal to all governments and authorities which have not already 
done so to supply to the Ad Hoc Commission the requested information on all 
prisoners of the Second World War who are still under their control or who 
have died in custody: and to grant the Commission access to areas in which 
such prisoners are detained. 

Request the Secretary General to furnish the Commission with staff and 
facilities, and the Ad Hoc Commission * * * to submit a report “as soon as prac 
ticable” to the Secretary General for transmission to U. N. member governments 

The report of the Fifth Committee on the financial implications in 
volved in the Third Committee resolution approved an estimate by 
the Secretary General that an appropriation of $6,600 woen l be re 
quired, with provision for additional costs in the event the Ad Ho 
Commission met outside New York or Geneva. 

The Byelorussian draft resolution proposed : 

Discontinuance of the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War. It stated 
that “by virtue of article 107 of the United Nations Charter the problem of the 
prisoners of war of the Second World War is not within the Organization's 
competence” and considers that “the activities of the Ad Hoe Commission * * 
are being used to sow hatred and hostility between nations.” 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin (U.S. S. R.) claimed that the resolution did 
not come within “the competence of the United Nations.” He added 
that “The discussion of the so-called problem of prisoners of the 
Second World War by the General Assembly is a typical example of 
how the United Nations is used as a means of prosecuting the so-called 
cold war nnd as an instrument of propaganda against the U.S.S.R 
the instigation and under the direction of agoressive circles in the 
United Siates, which boggle at no lies or slander against the U. S.S. R. 
and the peoples’ democracies in order to achieve their purposes, which 
are inimical to the cause ee peace.” 

Mrs. Zofia W asilkows a (Poland) charged that “the United states 
ruling circles are trying ae keep alive a nonexistent problem of Ger- 
man, Ji apanese, and It: ilian war prisoners whom they claim the Soviet 
Union is now detaining. Although the United States delegation pre 
tends to be motivated by humanitarianism, no objective observer could 
be misled by their claims. How can the United States speak of hu 
manitarianism while intensifying its preparations for war, while 
openly supporting the plans for revenge of Neo-Nazi Western Get 
many, in the hope of transforming it into the armed fist of an aggres 
sive Atlantic system, while the rearmament of Japan is taking place, 
and, finally, while Vice President Nixon savs—as he recently declared 
in Tokyo—that the disarmament of Japan was a mistake?” She also 
asserted that the prisoners captured by the American forces were 
“even today working to serve the needs of the countries of the Atlantic 
bloc.” 

Mrs. F. A. Novikova (Byelorussia) repeated the anti-United States 
remarks of the Soviet and Polish delegates. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo (United States) declared that “The United 
States delegation will vote for this draft resolution of the Third 
Committee because of its profound conviction that a_ solution 
must be found for the tragic problem of the missing prisoners of war 
of tlie Second World War. This draft resolution consists merely of 
ink on a piece of paper, yet it reflects the last hope of thousands upon 
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thousands of families in Germany, Italy, Japan and other countries. 
‘These families desire to know—and their vovernments are entitled to 
know under international law, under international conventions and 


under a long series of special agreements—whether their missing 
relatives are alive or dead, These families desire and are entitled 


to desire that all living prisoners of war be returned to their homes 

or be otherwise accounted for.” 

Dr. Mayo referred to the statement of the Ad Hoe Commission that 
the Soviet Union and certain other governments had refused to submit 
information. Their charge that the Commission was a tool of the 
United States is an “insult” he emphasized. He went on to say that 
“The charge was made in the Third Committee and was repeated in 
this meeting today, that it is not the Soviet bloc countries which are 
still holding prisoners of war, but the United States.” He then quoted 
from the report of the Ad Hoe Commission, which stated: 

“*In sectors where the full cooperation of governments has been 
given and this includes the United States Government—the prob- 
lem of prisoners of war no longer exists’ ” (A/2482, p. 24). 

The President then announced that she had been requested to put 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic draft resolution to the vote 
first. As this was contrary to usual practice, she put the request of 
the Byelorussian delegation to the vote. The proposal was rejected by 
35 votes to 5, with 14 abstentions. 

The resolution proposed by the Third Committee was then adopted, 
by 16 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions. 

The President said that, in view of the approval of a resolution pro- 
viding for the continuance of the Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners 
of War, no vote would be taken on the Byelorussian draft resolution 
which called for abolition of the Ad Hoe Commission. 

Economic development of underdeveloped countries (Agenda Item 26): (A) Re- 
port of the Second Committee (A/2590); (B) report of the Fifth Committee 
(A/2602) 

The Assembly then proceeded to consideration of three resolutions 
(under number A/Resolution/168) (text on p. 304) reported by the 
Second Committee, and a report from the Fifth Committee setting out 
the financial implications of one of the resolutions (Draft resolution 
B). 

Resolution A, relating to the Economic Development of Under- 
developed Countries, declares that Member States: 

In order to promote higher standards of living and conditions of economie 
and social progress and development, stand ready to ask our peoples, when 
sufficient progress has been made in internationally supervised worldwide dis- 
armament, to devote a portion of the savings achieved through such disarmament 
to an international fund, within the framework of the United Nations, to assist 
development and reconstruction in underdeveloped countries 

Resolution B refers to the Report on a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development submitted by the Committee of Nine 
appointed by the Secretary General pursuant to resolutions of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the General Assembly. The 
resolut Oh, AMONYL other pro islons: 

Invites governments of Member States to transmit to the Secretary General 
their comments on the report concerning establishment of a special U. N. fund 
for economic development and on the degree of support which may be expected 
from them for such a fund. 





Asks the President of the I l 1 Sor ( 
ments and, if desirab wv cdire consultation t vel ents, to request 
elaboration of il 


Resolution C, part I. urges: 


Governments which have not « \ cle tot ts 
of establishing an inter tior fir e corporat nd to 1 <e ] WH the 
International Bank their views on the possi v of supy l such a corpora 
tion in time for the Bank to take the nto consideratic When preparing its 
report to the Sth session of the I nd Social ¢ 

requests the Ban to a l Z Lilie j ~ ’ SOU an | ‘ieWs ¢ \ pressed 
by governments and nongovertimenta titutions cor 
furnishing the capital for an internatio finance co tion, i fu 
operations, conduct its consultations in more ite e manne nad re 
the Economic and Social Cou t its 1Sth session 

Requests the Economic and Social Coun to review at it ISth se the 


reports of the International Bank and to report thereon to the General Asse 
during its 9th session 


Resolution C, Part IT. requests: 


That the study being prepared by the Secret: General on the general role 
of private external capital be examined | the Keone and S Co 
during its 17th session, with a view to ascertaining under what conditions th 
flow into underdeveloped countries of private capital can effectively ce 
to the integration of the economies of those countries and to their econo 
and social development 

Resolution ( Part III, requests: 

The Economic and Social Council to consider at its 17th session the re 
prepared by the group of experts on price stability and to make ! 
mendations as it may find desirable for consideration by the General Asser at 


its Yth session. 

As ho representative \\ shed { » explan h = yoTte, the Genera] As 
sembly proceeded to the votumng on the resolutions proposed by the 
Second Conmnittee. 

Resolution A Wits adopt cl by }4 votes to none, W th 0 ibste Pros, 

Resolution B was adopted by 46 votes to none, with 5 absten- 
tions. , 

The preamble to Resolution C was adopted DY DU votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. 

Part I of Resolution C was adopted by 51 votes to none, with 
> abstentions. 

Part I] of Resolution C was adopted by {9 votes to none, with 
5 abstentions. 

Part II] of Resolution C was adopted unanimously. 

Resolution c. as a whole, Was adopted by »l votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chs. II and III): Report of the 

Second Committee (A/2599) (Agenda Item 12) 

The Assembly then considered the report of the Second Committee 
on chapters II and II] of the report of the Economie and Social 
Council. Chapter II deals with general economic questions, and 
chapter [11 with economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
The Assembly approved the Committee’s recommendation to “take 
note” of these two chapters. 

Report of the United Nations Agent General for Korean Reconstruction: Re- 
port of the Second Committee (A/2603) (Agenda Item 18 b) 

The final Second Committee item taken that morning was on the 

report of the U. N. Agent General for Korean Reconstruction (Doc. 
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A/2603). As recommended by the Committee, the Assembly adopted 
by 52 votes to none, with 5 abstentions, a resolution (A/Resolution/ 
169) (text on p. 307) which: 


Notes with concern that sufficient funds are not available for the 1953-54 and 
1954-55 programs of the U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency and urges all 
governments to give immediate consideration to the prompt payment of pledges 
already made or to the making of contributions. 


The meeting rose at 12:45 p. m. 


469th Plenary Meeting, 10: 30 a. m., Tuesday, December 8, 1953 


Applications of Japan and San Marino to become parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, fourth report of the General Committee 
(A/2617) (Agenda Items 75 and 76) 


The General Assembly agreed without opposition to the recom- 
mendation of the General Committee, contained in its fourth report, 
that two additional items be added to the agenda for this session: The 
applications of Japan and of San Marino to become parties to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 


Question of assistance to Libya: Report of the Second Committee (A/2612) 
(Agenda Item 60) 


The Assembly then turned to the report of the Second Committee 
on item 6V of the agenda, “Question of assistance to Libya.” Without 
debate, the Assembly adopted a resolution (A/Resolution/170) (text 
on p. 307) recommended by the Committee, by 41 votes to none, with 5 
abstentions. The operative part of the resolution reads as follows: 


1. Invites all governments willing and in a position to do so to provide financial 
assistance to Libya through the appropriate mechanisms within the United 
Nations Organization available for receiving voluntiry contributions, in order 
to assist Libya in the financing of its fundamental and urgent programmes of 
reconstruction and of economic and social developinent. 

2. Recommends that if and when further means become available for assisting 
in the financing of the development of underdeveloped areas due consideration 
be given by the United Nations and the specialized agencies to the specific 
development needs of Libya. 

3. Requests the Secretary General and the specialized agencies concerned to 
coutinue to waive local costs and to give all possible favourable consideration 
to the requests of Libya for technical assistance, taking into account the special 
needs of Libya and the principles of the technical assistance programmes of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies enumerated in Economic and 
Social Council resolution 222 (IX) of August 15, 1949. 

t. Requests the Secretary General to bring the present resolution to the atten- 
tion of the governments of members and to take the necessary measures to 
facilitate the implementation of paragraph 1 above. 

5. Requests the Secretary General to make a special report on the question of 
United Nations assistance to Libya in time to be placed on the agenda of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of Apar- 
theid of the Government of the Union of South Africa (Agenda Item 21): 
(a) Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee (A/2610); (b) report of the 
Fifth Committee (A/2611); (c) draft resolution proposed by the Union of 
South Africa (A/L. 172) 

The Assembly next had under consideration a report from the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee recommending a resolution (A/Resolution/ 
171) (text on p. 300) requesting the United Nations Commission on the 
Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa to continue its studies 
and “to suggest measures which would help to alleviate the situation 
and promote a peaceful settlement.” The resolution invites the South 
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African Government to extend “full Hara cag ls to ty Commission, 
and the Coimmission is asked to report to the General Assembly at its 
ninth session. 

Also before the Assembly on this question was a report from the 
Fifth Committee on the financial implications of the resolution, not- 
ing that unforeseen and extraordinary expenses might total $50,000. 

In addition, the Assembly had before it a South African proposal 
for the Ass semi bly to decide that it had no com petence, be 
Article 2 (7) of the Charter, to adopt the resolution recomme wiih d by 
the Ad a Political Committee. 

The President drew attention to rule 80, which provides that motions 
on competence shall be put to the vote before proposals on substance. 
In accordance with this, she announced that the South Afri 10 
tion would be put to the vote first, after completion of explanations 
of vote. 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay) spoke in support of the 
resolution re ‘ommended by the Ad Hoe Political Committee and 
proposed, with Chile, the addition of a new paragraph, to read: 

“Decides that should any of the members of the Cotimission be uaab.e to con 
tinue their membership, the member or members concerned shall, if the General 
Assembly is not sitting, be replaced by a person or persons appointed by the 
present President of the General Assembly in consultation witn the Secretary 
General.” 

G. P. Jooste (Union of South Africa) formally submitted his mo- 
tion on the question of competence, reading : 

“The General Assembly, having regard to Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter, 
decides that it has no competence to adopt the draft resolution contained in 
document A/2610.” 

Mr. Jooste insisted that the “matters to which the item relates are 
essentially within the domestic Jur ee of South Africa” and th: aut 
therefore the ‘ ‘Assembly was debarred | }) ision - 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter from a sling with the matter in any way 
whatsoever.” 

He declared that: “In effect, the draft resolution authorizes the ap- 
pointment, or reappointment, of a commission to study, examine 
and report upon the internal situation of a Member State, a situation 
which embraces not only every field of the internal policies, legislation 
and administration of that Member State, but also the effect of those 
policies on the population of the Member State, as well as the popula- 
tion’s reaction to those policies. The authority would be granted in 
this respect authorization to examine and report upon whether a 
population, groups of a population, or individuals in a population 
accept the internal policies of a Member State or whether they oppose 
those policies. The draft resolution includes authorization to examine 
and report on why those policies are accepted or why they are opposed. 
It suebality also authorizes the commission to make findings as to 


why those policies ought to be opposed or why they ought not to be 
opposed. in other words, there is no limitation to what the com- 
mission may study and report upon. In operative paragrapl 5, the 
commission is requested ‘to continue its study of the deve lopment of 
the racial situation in the Union of South Africa.’ ’ 

Rajeshwar Dayal eek recalled that a South African resolution 
te he effect that the United Nations had no competence had been over- 
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Col. Rahat S. Chhatari (Pakistan) reealled that this matter had been 
fully discussed last vear and that “the General Assembly decided. by 
) it was in fact fully competent to 

1. Chhatari charged that “The rep 
resentative of the Union of South \frica is trying to arrest the discus 
sion of a humanitarian problem in this Assembly. But no individual 


fer, no natiol is evel hee} ible fo arrest any cvele 
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has taken the form of revolution What we are trving to do here is 
to stop that revolution taking place In South Africa. We want the 
evolution to vo on GI dually ind sj stematically.” 

Dr. Salah Eddine Tarazi (Syria) spoke In opposition to the South 
African resolution, and said his delegation “considers that the Gen 
eral Assembly is competent to deal with the question of racial econ 
flict in the Union of South Africa.” He added that “the provisions of 
Article 2. paragraph 7. of the Charter are not appli able in the pre sent 

ise There is no doubt that all matters of domestic jurisdiction are 
outside the purview of the United Nations. However. the elements 
of the problem which the General Ass mbly has had to discuss during 
t seventh and eighth sessions show clearly that the policy of the 
Union of South A fr ea with regard to non Europeans Is not ‘ matter 
which may be classified as coming within the scope ot domestic 
jurisdiction.” 

The South African resolution on competence was then rejected by a 
rolleall vote of 42 to 8, with 10 abstentions, as follows: 

For: France, Greece, Luxembourg, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia, Belgium, Colombia. 


tgainst: Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, El S dor, I ) Crit H 
Honduras, Iceland, Ind Indonesia, Ira I Israel, La mn, Liberia, Menxic 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistar P: g | ‘ | . 8 \ 
Sweden, Syria, Thailand, UKrainian S et Socialist Rey Unie of S et 
Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Yemen, Yug Afg Lh B 
Burma, Byelorussian Soviet So¢ st Republic, Chile, ¢ ( It ( 


Czechoslovakia 
{bstaining: Dominican Republie, Nether l Ne 74 d, Pay P 


Turkey, United States of 





‘| he President then put to the vote the amendment ibmiitted by the 


delegations of Chile and Uruguay referred t her Nh 
Fabregat). and it was adopted bv 36 votes to 8. t 15 abste 


The Assembly thet voted on the resolution proposed by the Ad Hoe 
Political Committee, as follows: 

The first two paragraphs were adopted by 40 votes to 1 with 7 
abstentions. 

The third paragraph, including subparagraph md (b 
adopted by 37 votes to 9. with 10 abstentio 

The fourth pat graph was idopted by 36 votes to 9. wit ( ab 


stentions., 
The President then announced that the Assembly would vote on t 


next two paragraphs of the draft re so] iT1ohnh., Whi ren |: 

Considering that in the Com sion’s own opiniot he time ; ible was 
too short for a thorough study of the aspect f the oble 

Considering also the Commissio vie that one of the difficulties er 
countered by it was the lack of cooperation ( the Government of the 1 
of South Africa and, in particular ts refus to per t the Commission 1 


enter its territory 


The paragraphs were adopted by 34 votes to 12, with 9 abstention 

The first operative paragraph was next adopted by 44 votes to 
with 9 abstentions. 

The second operative paragraph was adopted by 40 votes to 8, with 
% abstentions. 

The President then announced that the Assembly would next vote 
on operative paragraph ® (a). which. as a result of the idopt ( 
the amendment submitted by Chile and Uruguay, will be renumbered 
(new number 4). That paragraph reads: 


Requests the Commission 


(a) To continue its study of the development tf the rac Situatiol n the 
Union of South Africa 


On a rolleall vote, that paragraph was adopted by 58 votes to 15 
with 7 abstentions, as follows: 


For: Saudi Arabia, Svria, Thailand, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republi s, Uruguay, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon 
duras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Tran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Paraguay, Philippines, Poland 

{gainst: Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama 

{hstaining: Turkey, United States of America, Venezuela, Argentina, Domini 
can Republic, Norway, Peru 

The Assembly next adopted by 35 votes to 17, with 6 abstentions, 
operative paragraph 3 (a) (i), which reads: 

With reference to the various implications of the situation on the pepulations 
affected 
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The Assembly then adopted by 33 votes to 15, with 8 abstentions, 
operative paragraph : 3 (a) (ii), which reads: 

In relation to the provisions of the Charter and in particular to Article 14; and 

Paragraph 3 (b), reading: 

To suggest measures which would help to alleviate the situation and promote 
i peaceful settlement. 


was then adopted by 32 votes to 15, with 7 abstentions. 

The Assembly then voted on paragraphs 4 and 5, which, as a result 
of the adoption of the amendment submitted by Chile and Uruguay, 
had become paragraphs 5 and 6. These two paragraphs were adopted 
by 35 votes to 11, with 7 abstentions 

The resolution as a whole was then adopted on a roll call vote by 38 


to 11, with 11 abstentions, as follows: 


For: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Af- 
chanistan, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Chile, 
Co Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, Ickl Salvador, Ethiopia, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 


Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Paraguay, Philippines, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

tgeinst: United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa 

1bstaining: United States of America, Venezuela, Argentina, China, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Norway, Panama, Peru, Sweden, Turkey. 

Alberto F. Canas (Costa Rica), on an explanation of vote, declared 
that the Charter contained obligations by which all its adherents 
were bound to respect human rights. He said: “It was not to be 
anticipated that after so many sacrifices, so much loss of life, the 
articles quoted were to be mere academic pronouncements, or that the 

orld was going to allow them to become such. The countries that 
signed the Charter at San Francisco accepted the fact that human 
rights were matters excepted from the rule laid down in Article 2, 
paragraph 7. That is how my country understands the situation. 
Mv country respects and endorses the doctrine of nonintervention, 
which is the best safeguard of the i integrity of small States like the one 
I represent. It has seen, however, that on many occasions the un- 
restricted ap yplic ation of that doctrine has converted it into an instru- 
ment of negative intervention, in other words, intervention by failing g 
to act, by remaining indifferent to events.” 

Juan Uribe-Cualla (Colombia) explained that his delegation had 
voted in favor of the South African resolution and against the reso- 
lution recommended by the Ad Hoe Political Committee. He wanted 
to make clear that Colombia was opposed to racial discrimination and 
that in Colombia all had equal rights. 

He added: “Colombia, acting in conformity with the United Na- 
tions Charter, as it demonstrated so clearly and forcefully by its con- 
tribution of naval and army personnel to the Korean war, is not being 
reactionary in its vote, but is simply acting in keeping with the 
Charter. It wants law to be the rule of the United Nations; it wishes 
no violations of a Charter which up to the present has not been re- 
vised; if wants all nations to abide by the letter and the spirit of the 
Charter, because only thus can right triumph over might. Might is 
obviously triumphing when a text is expanded and made to say “what 
it does not in fact say. 
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The Ewe and Togoland unification problem: Report of the Fourth Committee 
(A/2605) (Agenda Item 31) 

The Assembly then proceeded to consideration of three resolutions 
recommended by the Fourth Committee (under number A/Resolu- 
tion/172) (text on p. 529) on the Ewe a Togoland unification 
problem. 

Resolution A recommended: 

Reestablishment of the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, on a basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage. It also recommended that the administering authorities a:- 
sist all political parties to explain throughout Togoland their views on unifica- 
tion and take measures to promote common policies in the two territories. It 
further invited the Trusteeship Council to submit a special report on the imple 
mentation of the resolution and expressed the hope that the political parties of 
both Togolands would cooperate to achieve a formula for unification. 

Resolution B invited: 


The administering authorities to revise the electoral system in both trust terri 
tories of Togoland so that all adult persons should qualify for the vote. It also 
recommended that the political parties collaborate closely with the administer 
ing authorities in identification of persons for electoral purposes, 

Resolution C expressed the opinion that : 

Constitutional changes in the neighboring territory of the Gold Coast, with 
which British Togoland forms an administrative union, may require a revision 
of the trusteeship agreement tur British Togoland, and that any such revision 
would necessarily affect the interest of the inhabitants of Togoland under Frenc’) 
administration. The resolution called for a special report by the Trusteeshin 
Council on this problem. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) asked for a separate vote on 
paragraph 3 of draft Resolution C (by which the Assembly would 
consider that the integration of British-administered Togoland, or any 
part of it, with the Gold Coast, before both territories have attained 
self-government or independence, would be cont rary to the prince ples 
and purposes of the international trusteeship system). He felt tl.at 
“this proposition is not at all in accordance with either the letter or 
the spirit of Article 76 of the Charter.” 

He added that the United Kingdom had no fixed idea of what a 
future of the territories should be. That would be determined by the 
people themselves. His delegation would vote against paragrs ph 
and the resolution as a whole if the paragraph were retained. He 
that the free choice of the people “should be arbitrarily limited in ot 
vance by the adoption of the proposition in paragraph 3 of this draft 
resolution.” 

Leslie Knox Munro (New Zealand) asked for a separate vote on 
the last 10 words of paragraph 10 of Resolution A (expressing the hope 
“that the different political parties of both territories will cooperate to 
achieve a formula acceptable to all which will facilitate the unification 
of the two trust territories”). In his opinion the words “which will 
facilitate the unification of the two Trust Territories” constituted a pre- 
judgment of the situation and the solution which might be recom- 
mended by the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs. The future of the 
people of Togoland, he said, was to be determined by the wishes of the 
people themselves. 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India), referring to Resolution C, praised 
Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, as a “great 
African and leader of his people, who has made great sacrifices in 
order to establish a position in the Gold Coast where it is rapidly 
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toward its independence.” He added that Mr. Nkrumal 
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R ie Ml ilbi int (France), 5] eaking in explanation of his vote, said 


pite of “considerable progress there were still diffieul 
‘ to be overcome before universal suffrage was attaimed in these 
\frican territories, particularly for women. He mentioned frequent 
es of name, lack of identification, etc. But he wanted to point 


out that the number of voter participating in the last territorial 
elections had been 15 or 20 times greater than in the first elections. 
ind said the situation was steadily improving. 

Mi. Malbrant said his delegation might have taken a different at 

tude toward Resolution B had it not been so closely linked with 
Resolution A He said the problem was very complex rather than 

mple and that “unless our approach is practical and accurate, 

i}] merely complicate the task of the Admiunisterine Authorities.” 
Moreover, he felt that this resolution prejudged the will of the popu- 
lation of Togoland. He said that, despite its abstention, his delega- 
tion wanted to reaffirm its intention to cooperate, with good will and 
good faith, with the United Nations in seeking a settlement of this 
problem by negotiation. 

The meeting rose at 12:55 p. m. 


we 


170th Plenary Meeting, 2: 45 p. m., Tuesday, December 8, 1953 


The Korean question. Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unifi- 
cation and Rehabilitation of Korea: Report of the First Committee (A/2621) 
(Agenda Item 18 (a)) 

The General Assembly met at 2:45 p.m. to consider a report from 

the First Committee recommending a resolution (A ‘Resolution /173) 
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(text on p. 205) Which prov ded for recessing the eighth session of the 

General Assembly and requested the President to reconvene the eighth 
‘ 1 

sesslon— 

with the concurrence of the majority of Member States, if (a) in her opinion de 

velopments in respect of the Korean question wat t such reconvellng, or 

(b) one or more Member States make a request to e President for s 


convening by reason of developments in respect of the Korean question 


The Polish delegation had introduced in the General Assembly an 
amendment (rejected in the First Committee) to delete the wo is 
“with the concurrence of the major ity of Member States.” 

The President announced that the General Assembly, in voting on 
the resolution proposed by t he First Committee, would proceed in the 
understanding that the Assemb ly would recess only after the still out 
standing Committee reports had been disposed of. The adoption of 
the resolution would have the effect of changing a previous decision 
of the General Assembly regarding the closing date of the present 
session, and therefore the resolution would require a_ two-thirds 
majority for adoption. 

Andre} vi: Vyshinsky (U. Ss. ay: R.) objected to the resolution ind 
claimed that it would be better for the Assembly to remain in session, 
stating that eee the Assembly could also promote ane successful so 
lution to the whole Korean question.” He charged t hat “It should be 
noted that, in spite of all obstacles, the Korean-Chinese sens in the 
negotiations at Panmunjom is making great efforts to reach agreement 
on questions relating to the convening of the political conference on 
Korea. This cannot be said of the other side, which is permitting 
breaches of the Armistice Agre ement and, in particular, of the annex 
to that agreement on the te rms of reference of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton (United States) said that 55 members of 
the First Committee had voted in favor of the resolution and 
would therefore appear that that draft resolution satisfactorily meets 
the requirements of the situation confronting the General Assembly.” 

“Under the draft resolution,” she added, “the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, with the concurrence of the majority of Member States, 
is requested to reconvene the eighth session if, in her opinion, de- 
velopments in respect of the Korean question warrant it. She is also 
asked to reconvene the session—again with the concurrence of the 
majority of Member States—if one or more Member States make a re- 
quest to her for such a procedure, by reason of developments in respect 
of the Korean question. 

Mrs. Bolton emphasized that “The United States, representing the 
members of the United Nations, is straining every nerve to overcome 
all difficulties. If the Communists show a reasonable spirit of accom- 
modation, it is by no means beyond the realm of possibility that the 
discussions will come to a successful conclusion. Tf, on the other hand, 
circumstances arise which make it desirable to reconvene the eighth 
session, that can be readily accomplished under the terms of the draft 
resolution adopted by the First Committee. Most Member States 
have permanent representatives at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations here in New York. The President can easily communicate 
with those permanent representatives, and they can, on short notice, 
present their governments’ views.’ 
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Mrs. Bolton added that “The United States delegation cannot sup- 
port the Polish amendment, since, if that amendment were adopted, 
the reconvening of the eighth session would be a matter completely 
within the President’s discretion. In our view, the procedure which 
would result would not be in the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter or the rules of procedure, which indicate that, with regard 
to decisions of importance, the General Assembly should act through 
i majority vote. If the Assembly were to adopt the Polish amend- 
ment, it would also be departing from the satisfactory precedent set 
last year in connection with the reconvening of the seventh session 
to deal with the Korean problem.” 

Marian Naszkowski (Poland) said that “The Polish delegation does 

it share the view, expressed by certain delegations in the First Com 
mittee, that a debate on the Korean question might react unfavour 
ably on the conduct of the Panmunjom negotiations for a political 
conference. On the contrary, given the fact that the tactics of the 

United States representative at Panmunjom—the statement which the 

United States representative has just made here notwithstanding— 

are to ereate absolutely unjustified obstacles to the settlement of ques 

tions relating to the convening of the conference, and given also the 
rejection of the compromise proposals made by the Korean Chinese 
side, it would be very proper for the Assembly to hold a debate on the 

Korean question.” 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India) declared that “if developments in 
respect to the Korean problem reach a stage when the reconvening 
of the General Assembly is warranted, we shall look to the President 
to take the initiative in calling the Assembly together, and, in order 
to effect that, in seeking the coneurrence of the Member States. If 
the concurrence of the majority of the Member States is forthcoming, 
then the General Assembly would be reconvened.” 

The President then put the Polish amendment to the vote, and it was 
rejected by 48 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions. 

The Assembly then adopted the resolution recommended by the 
First Committee, by 55 votes in favor, none against, and 5 abstentions. 
Election of two members of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 

Governing Territories (A/2556/Add.1) (Agenda Item 35) 

The President then made the following announcement : 

“Tn its report, the Fourth Committee informs the General Assembly 
of the election which was held in the Committee to fill the two vacan- 
cies on the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter 
ritories. The Committee reports that Burma and Guatemala have 
been elected to the Committee. No further action by the General 
Assembly is required on this matter.” 

Complaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggression against it by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China: Report of the First Committee (A/2607) 
(Agenda Item 25) 

The Assembly then proceeded to consideration of a report from the 
First Committee recommending adoption of a resolution (A/Resolu 
tion/174) (text on p. 295) relating to the complaint by the Union of 
Burma regarding the presence of Chinese Nationalist forces in 
Burma. The resolution urges that efforts be continued for the evac- 
uation of these forces and the surrender of all arms, urges all States 
to refrain from furnishing any assistance which may enable these 
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forces to remain in Burma, invites the governments concerned to in- 
form the General Assembly of action ti iken to implement this resolu- 
tion and requests the Government of the Union of Burma to report to 
the General Assembly. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (China) declared that “In connection with this 
question, my Government and my delegation here have always fol- 
lowed a policy of extreme caution. We know only too well that the 
anti-Communist Nationalist Salvation Army of General Li Mi is 
beyond the control of my Government. We have, therefore, cons ist- 
ently promised less rather than more than what we could perform.’ 

He added, “I am glad, however, that I am in a position to state to 
the General Assembly upon specific instructions of my Government 
that there is good reason to hope that the number to be evacuated from 
Burma will far exceed the 2,000 which we have agreed upon so far. 
We have reason to hope that the final number to be evacuated may 
even exceed the figure of 5,000 asked by the representative of Burma 
in the Bangkok Conference.” 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) charged that “The aggression of 
the Kuomintang bands in Burma makes it clear that despite the res- 
olution adopted at the seventh session of the General Assembly the 
situation has not improved. On the contrary, the threat to the inde 
pe ndence and sovere lenty of Burma resulting from the presence ol 
Kuomintang bands on its territory has grown, both because of the 
numerical increase of the bandits and bec: ause of fresh deliveries of 
weapons and equipment. ‘The general threat to international security 
and peace in Asia has also increased because of the operations of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military units, shielded by the armed forces of the 
United States, in Asia and on the open seas surrounding the far 
eastern part of the continent of Asia.’ 

Archibald J. Carey, Jr. (United Sti ites) , declared that “The United 
Nations, in dealing with this matter of the complaint by the Union of 
Burma, is carrying out one of its primary functions under the Charter 
of the United Nations: the pacific settlement of an reibeanaiieaia 
controversy. 

‘As was pointed out in some detail during the C ommittee discus 
sions, there has been considerable progress in securing the evactia 
tion of the forces which are the subject of Burma’s complaint. The 
reports of the Joint Military Committee which is supervising the 
evacuation indicate that as of today 1,843 } persons have been evacuated. 
These include 1,574 troops and 269 dependents. The movement of 
personnel is continuing and may easily exceed the target figure of 
2,000 troops by the end of this week. 

“In the First Committee, a motion was made to exclude paragraph 
3, which expresses appreciation of the efforts of - United States 
und of those who have served in this matter. May I point out that 
that move was defeated by a vote of 49 to 5, with 2 abstentions, which 
my delegation regards as a resounding and convincing reply to the 
unwarranted slander directed against the Government of the United 
States, an attack which, as I have said before, was waged with heat 
if without light.” 

U Myint Thein (Burma) said that although not “enamonred” of 
the resolution he would not be “obstreperous.” He added that “We 
have been sceptical about the earnestness of the evacuation. During 
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the last month, it is true that the Chinese have been forced into re- 
moving some 1,400 men, even if they included the dead, the wounded, 
the lame, and the infirm. But the tragic part of it is that no arms 
worthy of being called arms have been surrendered * * * if some 
2,000 or 3,000 should leave, leaving their arms behind them with those 
who are staying behind, the situation will remain as bad as ever.” 

Yakov A. Malik (U.S. S. R.) stated that “We have no objection to 
the dratt resolution as a whole, with the exception ot paragraph 3. 
Phat paragraph proposes that appreciation should be expressed to the 
United States for its alleged efforts in striving for the evacuation of 
Chiang Kai-shek troops from Burmese territory. We consider that 
there is no reason for adopting such a proposal. * * The removal 
of sick and wounded Chiane Kai-shek soldiers and officers unfit for 
service and of women and children cannot be regarded as evacuation.” 

Mr. Malik further asserted that “The United States has not only 
done nothing to bring about the evacuation of the Kuomintang 
troops, but, on the contrary, is encouraging the lawless behaviour of 
those troops in Burmese territory.” 

The General Assembly then adopted the resolution by a vote of 56 
in favor, none against, with 1 abstention. 
Reception of Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States of 

America 

The formal meeting of the Assembly was suspended at 3:50 p.m. 
and the President of the General Assembly, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, and the Secretary General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, received 
Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States of Amer 
lea, and conducted him to the platform. President Eisenhower then 
addressed the Assembly, as follows: 


“MapAME PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


“When Secretary General Hammarskjold’s invitation to address 
this General Assembly reached me in Bermuda, I was just beginning a 
series of conferences with the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
of Great Britain and of France. Our subject was some of the prob 
lems that beset our world. 

“During the remainder of the Bermuda Conference, I had constant- 
ly in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor. That honor is mine 
today as I stand here, privileged to address the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

“At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of addressing 
you, I have a sense of exhilaration as IT look upon this Assembly. 

“Never before in history has so much hope for so many people been 
gathered together Ina single organization. Your deliberations and 
decisions during these somber vears have already realized part of 
those hopes. 

“But the great tests and the great accomplishments still lie ahead. 
And in the confident expectation of those acomplishments, I would 
use the office which, for the time being, I hold, to assure you that the 
Government of the United States will remain steadfast in its sup- 
port of this body. This we shall do in the conviction that you will 
provide a great share of the wisdom, the courage, and the faith which 
ean bring to this world lasting peace for all nations, and happiness 
and well being for all men 
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sent to you a unilateral American report o7 Ber (Lik. Ne verthel SS, 
I assure you that in our deliberations on that lovely island we sought 
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recite, however hopefully, p ous platituce 

“4 DANGER SHARED BY ALI 

“T therefore decided that this oceasion warranted my ving to you 
some of the things that have be mn the d hearts of 1 leo 
lative and executive associates and on mine for many montl 
thoughts I had originally planned to say primarily to the Americar 
people. 

“T know that the American ple ire belief tha 
danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared by all—and equally 
that if hope eX] ts in the mind of one nation, t { ) 
shared by all. 

“Finally, if there 1s to be ad | 
even by the smallest measure t { s OF COC \ ( 
appropriate audience could there be t he members of t Gen 
Assembly of the United Nations ? 

“T feel impelled to peak tod ! language that 1 sel ( 
one which I, who have spent so much of my life 1 ( litary pre 
fession, would have preferred never to use. 

“That new language s the language of ator ryrsvr'e 

“The atomic age has moved forward at sue! ] tevery tize 
of the world should have some comprehensio leas omparative 
terms, of the extent of this developi rent. of the utmost vu ifiennee te 
every one of us. Clearly, if the peoples of the world are to conduct 
an intelligent search for De ice, t] ey must be nied t ‘ onificant 
facts of today’s existence. 

“My recital of atom danget ind powe} essarily stated i 
United States terms. for these are the only ineontrovertible facts that 
Tknow. I need hardly point out to this Assemb owever, that this 
subject is global, hot merely national in characte 

“THE FEARFUL POTENTIALS 

“On July 16, 1945, the United States set off t] orld’s first atomic 
explosion. 

“Since that date in 1945, the United States of Ame ih Oo) 
ducted 42 test explosions. 

“Atomic bombs today are more than 25 times as powerful as the 
weapons with which the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen w “pons 
are in the ranges of millions of tons of TNT equivalent 

“Today, the United States stockpile of atomic weapons, which, 


> ] 
ot course, ne explosive 
from 


all of the years 


increases daily, exceeds by many 1 
equivalent of the total of all bombs and all shells 
every plane and every gun in every theatre of war in 


of World War ITI. 


mes t 


that 


ename 


“A single air group, whether afloat or land-based. can now deliver 
to any reachable target a destructive cargo exceeading In power all 
the bombs that fell on Britain in all of World War II. 
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“In size and variety, the development of atomic weapons has been 
no less remarkable. The development has been such that atomic 
weapons have virtually achieved convention: al status within our armed 
services. In the United States, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps are all capable of putting this weapon to 
military use, 

“But the dread secret, and the fearful engines of atomic might, are 
not ours alone. 

“In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and allies, 
Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made a tremendous 
contribution to our original discoveries, and the designs of atomic 
bombs. 

“The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. 

“The Soviet Union has informed us that, over recent years, it has 
devoted extensive resources to atomic weapons. During this period, 
the Soviet Union has exploded a series of atomic devices, including at 
least one involving thermonuclear reactions. 


“NO MONOPOLY OF ATOMIC POWER 


“If at one time the United States possessed what might have been 
called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly ceased to exist 
several years ago. Therefore, although our earlier start has per- 
mitted us to accumulate what is tod: ay a great quantitative advantage, 
the atomic realities of today comprehend two facts of even greater 
significance. 

“Iirst, the knowledge now possessed by several nations will even- 
tually be shared by others—possibly all others. 

“Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, and a con- 
sequent capability of devastating retaliation, is no preventive, of 
itself, against the fearful material damage and toll of human lives 
that would be inflicted by surprise aggression. 

“The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has naturally 
embarked on a large program of warning and defense systems. That 
program w ill be accelerated and expanded. 

“But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for weapons 
und systems of defense can guarantee absolute safety for the cities 
and citizens of any nation. The awful arithmetic of the atomic bomb 
does not permit of any such easy solution. Even against the most 
powerful defense, an aggressor in possession of the effective mini- 
mum number of atomic bombs for a surprise attack could probably 
place a sufficient number of his bombs on the chosen targets to cause 
hideous damage. 

“Should such an atomic attack be launched against the United 
States, our reactions would be swift and resolute. But for me to say 
that the defense capabilities of the United States are such that they 

ould inflict terrible losses upon an aggressor—for me to say that the 
retaliation capabilities of the United States are so great that such an 

iwgressor’s land would be laid waste—all this, while fact, is not the 
true expression of the purpose and the hope of the United States. 

“To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of a belief 
that two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently to eye each other 
indefinitely across a trembling world. To stop there would be to ac- 
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cept helplessly the probability of civilization destroyed—the annihi- 
lation of the irreplaceable heritage of mankind handed down to us 
generation from generation—and_ the condemnation of mankind to 
begin all over again the age-old struggle upward from savagery to- 
ward decency, and right, and justice. 

“Surely no sane member of the human race could discover victory 
in such desolation. Could anyone wish his name to be coupled by 
history with such human degradation and destruction. 

“Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the ‘Great De- 
stroyers’ but the whole book of histor v reveals mankind’s never-ending 
quest for peace, and mankind’s God-given capacity to build. 

‘It is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, that the 
United States will ever wish to be identified. My country wants to be 
constructive, not destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, among 
nations. It wants itself to live in freedom, and in the confidence that 
the people of every other nation enjoy equally the right of choosing 
their own way of ‘life. 


“NO IDLE WORDS OR SHALLOW VISIONS 


“So my country’s purpose is to help us move out of the dark chamber 
of horrors into the light, to find a way by which the minds of men, the 
hopes of men, the souls of men every where, can move forward toward 
peace and happiness and well-being. 

“In this quest, I know that we must not lack patience. 

“T know that in a world divided, such as ours today, salvation cannot 
be attained by one dramatic act. 

“T know that many steps will have to be taken over many months 
before the world can look at itself one d: ay and truly realize that a new 
c lim ite of mutually peaceful confidence is abroad in the world. 

dut I know, above all else, that we must start to take these steps— 
Now. 

“The United States and its allies, Great Britain and France, have 
over the past months tried to take some of these steps. Let no one say 
that we shun the conference table. 

“On the record has long stood the request of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France to negotiate with the Soviet Union the problems 
of a divided Germany. 

“On that record has long stood the request of the same three nations 
to negotiate an Austrian State Treaty. 

“On the same record still stands the request of the United Nations 
to negotiate the problems of Korea. 

“Most recently, we have received from the Soviet Union what is in 
effect an expression of willingness to hold a Four Power Meeting. 
Along with our allies, Great Britain and France, we were pleased to 
see that this note did not contain the unacceptable pre-conditions 
previously put forward. 

“As you already know from our joint Bermuda communique, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France have agreed promptly to 
meet with the Soviet Union. 

“The Government of the United States approaches this conference 
with hopeful sincerity. We will bend every effort of our minds to the 
single purpose of emerging from that conference with tangible results 
toward peace—the only true way of lessening international tension. 
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“We never have. we never will. propose or suggest that the Soviet 
Union surrender what is rightfully theirs. 

“We will never Sey that the yy oples of Russia are an enemy with 
whom we have no desire ever to de: ilor mingle in friendly and fruitful 


“On the contrary, we hope that this Conference may initiate a re 
lationship with the Soviet Union which will eventually bring about 
i Tree nterminglinge of the peoples ot the East and of the West— 
the one sure, human wa oft developing the underst mding required 
lor col fident and peaceful relations. 

“Tnstead of the discontent which is now settling upon Eastern Ger 
manv, oc upied Austria, ana the countries ot Eastern oe We 
eek a mmonrous family ot tree Europea in nation o. vith none a 
threat to the other, and least of all a threat to the peop! les of Russia. 

*Bevond the turmoll and s trife ana misery ot Asia, we seek peace ful 
opportunity for these people to develop th eir natural esource s and 
to elevate thie 1] lives 


’ Cs ive not rll Words Oo} s| illow Vision B 1) ai them hes il 

Ol itions lately come to Independence, not as a res It of war, 

but through free grant or peaceft | negotiation. There is a record, 

ilready written, of assistance eladly given by nations of the West 

to eedy peopl 5, al cd to those si ffey he the temporary effects ot 
famine, drought, and natural disaster. 

“These are deeds of peace. They spe ak more loudly than promises 


or protestations of peace ful intent 
“FOR THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND 


“But I do not wish to rest either upon the reiteration of past pro 
posals or the restatement of past deeds. The gravity of the time is 
such that every new avenue of peace, no matter how dimly discernible, 
should he explored 

‘There at least one new avenue ot peace which has hot vet been 
well explored—an avenue now laid out by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

“In its resolution of November 18th, 1953, this General Assembly 
suggested—and I quote—that the Disarmament Commission study 
the desi ibility ot establishing a sub-committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Powers principally involved, which should seek 
private an acceptable solution * * and report on such a solution 
to the General Assembly and to the Security Counell not later than 
l September L954. 

‘The United State . heeding the suggestion of the General As 
sembly of the United Nations, is instantly prepared to meet privately 
with such other countries as may be ‘principally involved,’ to seek 
“al acceptable solution’ to the atomic armaments race which over- 
shadows not only the peace, but the very life. of the world. 

“We shall carry into these private or diplomatic talks a new con 
ception. 

‘The United States would seek more than the mere reduction or 
elimination of atomic maaan seins for military purposes. 

“Tt is not enough to take this w eapon out of the h: inds of the sole liers. 
It must be put Into the tren ay of those who will know how to strip 
its military casing and adapt it to the arts of peace. 
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“The United States knows that if the fearful trend of atomic mil 
tary buildup can be reversed, this ereatest of destructive forces can be 
developed into a great boon, for the benefit of all mankind. 

“The United States knows that peaceful power from atomic energy 
is no dream of the future. That capability, od proved, is here— 
now—today. Who ean doubt, if the entire body of the world’s scien- 
tists and engineers had ae ite amounts of fissionable material with 
which to test and develop their ideas, that this ca pability would rapidly 
be transformed into universa , efficient, and economic usage. 

“To hasten the day when fear of the atom will begin to disappear 
from the minds of people, and the governments of the East and West. 
there are certain steps that can be taken now. 





“PROPOSAL FOR JOINT ATOMIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


“I therefore make the following proposals : 

“The Governments principally involved, to the extent permitted by 
elementary prudence, to begin now and continue to make joint contri 
butions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable ma 
terials to an International Atomie Energy Agency. We would ex 
pect that such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the United 
Nations. 

“The ratios of contributions, the procedures and other details would 
properly be within the scope of the ‘private conversations I have re 
ferred to earlier. 

‘The United States is prepared to undertake these explorations in 
good faith. Any partner of the United States acting in the same good 
faith will find the United States a not unreasonable or ungenerous 
associate. 

“Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this plan would be 
small in quantity. However, the proposal has the great virtue that 
it can be undertaken without the irritations and mutual suspicions 
incident to any attempt to set up a completely acceptable system ot 
world-wide Inspection and control. 

“The Atomic Knergy Agency could be made responsible for the 
impounding, storage, and protection of the contributed fissionable 
and other materials. The ingenuity of our scientists will provide 
special safe conditions under which such a bank of fissionable ma- 
terial can be made essentially immune to surprise seizure. 

“The more important responsibility of this Atomic Energy Agency 
would be to devise methods whereby this fissionable material would 
be allocated to serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind. Experts would 
be mobilized to apply atomic energy to the needs of agriculture, medi 
cine, and other peaceful activities. A special purpose would be to 
provide abundant electrical energy in the power-starved areas of the 
world. Thus the contributing powers would be dedicating some of 
their strength to serve the needs rather than the fears of mankind. 

“The United States would be more than willing—it would be proud 
to take up with others ‘principally involved’ the development of 
plans whereby such peaceful use of atomic energy would be expedited. 

“Of those ‘principally involved’ the Soviet Union must, of course, 
be one. 
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“OUT OF FEAR AND INTO PEACE 


*T would be pre pared to submit to the ¢ Congress of the United States, 
and with every expectation of approval, any such plan that would: 
“First—encourage world-wide investigation into the most effective 
peacetime uses of issionable material, and with the cert: inty that they 
had all the material needed for the conduct of all experiments that 
were appropriate ; 

“Second—begin to diminish the potential destructive power of the 
world’s atomic stockpiles ; 

‘Third—allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in this en 
lightened age, the great powers of the earth, both of the East and of 
the West, are interested in human aspirations first, rather than in 
building up the armaments of war: 

“Fourth—open up a new channel for peaceful discussion, and 
initiate at least a new approach to the many difficult problems that 
must be solved in both private and public conversations, if the world 
is to shake off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to make positive 
progress toward peace. 

“A oainst the dark background of the atomic bomb, the United States: 
does not wish merely to present strength, but also the desire and the 
hope for peace. 

“The coming months will be fraught with fateful decisions. In this 
Assembly; in the capitals and military headquarters of the world: 
1) the lie arts of men every where, be they governors or govern vl, may 
they be the decisions which will lead this world out of fear incl into 
peace, 

“To the making of these fateful decisions, the United States pledges 
before vou—and therefore before the worl l—its determination to he Ip 
solve the fearful atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness ‘of man shall 
not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 

“T again thank the delegates for the great honor they have done 
me, In inviting me to ap pear before them, and in listening to me so 
courteously. Thank you.” 

The meeting rose at 4:30 p.1 


i7ist Plenary Meeting, 3 p. m., Wednesday, December 9, 1953 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: Report of the Fourth Committee (A/2608) 
(Agenda Item 13) 

The Assembly met at 3 p.m. with the first item for consideration a 
report from the Fourth Committee recommending the adoption of 
nine resolutions relating to trusteeship matters. These resolutions 
were included as annexes to the report of the Committee. 

The First Resolution, Annex A (A/Resolution/175) (text on p. 
ool). Revision of the (Questionnaire : 

Instructs a subcommittee consisting of representatives of El Salvador, Haiti, 
India, and Syria to examine the questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship 
Council for use by Administering Authorities in making their annual reports to 
the Assembly, to study such changes as may be necessary to adapt it to the special 
conditions of each Territory, and to submit its conclusions to the Trusteeship 
Council, and 





: 
: 
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Invites the Trusteeship Council to undertake, on the basis of the work of the 
Subcommittee, the preparation of separate questionnaires, adapted to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each Trust Territory. 

The Second Resolution, Annex B (A/Resolution/176) (text on 


oO 


p. 352), Attainment by the Trust Territories of the Objective of Self- 
Government or Independence : 


Notes that Administering Authorities of certain Trust Territories have not in 
cluded in their annual reports information concerning measures taken or con 
templated toward self-government or independence and, inter alia, the estimated 
period of time required for such measures and for the attainment of the ultimate 
objective. 

Commends the Administering Authority of Western Samoa in inviting the in 
habitants themselves to formulate proposals for establishment of a self-govern- 
ing State: and 

Requests the Trusteeship Council to report to the Assembly on measures taken 
in respect of: 

(a) Consultations with inhabitants of each Trust Territory in regard to 
measures taken or contemplated toward self-government ; 

(b) Development in each Trust Territory of representative, executive, and 
legislative organs and the extension of their powers; 

(c) Development in each Trust Territory of universal adult suffrage and 
direct elections ; 

(d) Training and appointment of indigenous persons in each Trust Terri- 
tory for positions of responsibility in the administration ; 

(e) Development of adequate public revenue. 


The Third Resolution, Annex C (A/Resolution/177) (text on p. 
335), Educational Advancement in Trust Territories: Offers by Mem- 
ber States of Study and Training Facilities, takes note of— 


Results to date of the project of fellowships, scholarships, and internships of 
fered by Member States to students from the Trust Territories ; 

Inability of Administering Authorities to provide a sufficient number of can 
didates for study and training of university standard, due in part to low levels 
of education and inadequacy of facilities in the Trust Territories; 

Regrets that only a small proportion of the fellowships and scholarships of- 
fered have been utilized ; 

Invites Member States to take into account and contemplate provision of 
facilities not only for university study but also post-primary, technical educa- 
tion and training which may most effectively further the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the Territories; language training, pub- 
licity of offers of study and training facilities ; and 

Requests the Trusteeship Council to undertake changes in procedure to en 
able applications to be made through the Secretary General as well as threuch 
the territorial authorities, “it being understood that upon receipt of any such 
applications the Secretary General will transmit them simultaneously to the 
Administering Authorities and the offering States concerned.” 

Also requests the Secretary General to include in U. N. information material 
prepared for dissemination in the Trust Territories details of all such offers 
and of the procedures to be followed in submitting applications. 


The Fourth Resolution, Annex D (A/Resolution/178) (text on 
"» 


p. 334), Dissemination of Information on the United Nations and on 
the International Trusteeship System in Trust Territories: 


Reaffirmed previously expressed opinion that it is essential that the peoples of 
the Trust Territories should receive adequate information concerning the United 
Nations and notes that dissemination of such information is still far from 
satisfactory ; 

Invites suggestions from the Administering Authorities as to the appropriate 
channels through which information on the United Nations and the Trusteeship 
system may be communicated to the general public in the Trust Territories; and 

Requests the Secretary General, on the basis of suggestions furnished by the 
Administering Authorities, or his own knowledge of appropriate channels, to ini- 
tiate a direct flow of information material addressed to the general publie in 
Trust Territories and to report on such dissemination to the Trusteeship Council. 
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The Fifth Resolut on, Annex Ie (A Resolution 179) (text on p- 
S34), Attainment of Independence by the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land Under Italian Administration by 1960, notes with appreciation : 


Efforts by the Administering Authority in Somaliland to fulfill its obliga 
tions, and recommends : 
(a) The Territorial Council should be granted powers of a legislative 
organ and be elected by the people on the basis of universal adult suffrage 
(b) The administration of Somaliland should be progressively transferred 
to the indigenous inhabitants as a necessary preliminary to its assumption 
of independence. 
\ general economic plan for the Territory should be completed with 
out delay 
d) kfforts should be made to increase revenue, balance the budget, and 
reduce expenditures for military and police forces 
(e) Eneouragement of use of technical assistance facilities provided by 
the United Nations 
f) Intensify educational and training proxrams 


Continue review of all special legislation enacted prior to trustee 
p administration with a view to necessary revision to brir mn line 
f the Trusteeship Agreement 
The resolution also recommends to the Governments of Italy and Ethiopia 
hould sify their efforts hieve a just, equitable 
frie lly ettlement of frontic questions, and requests the Advisory Coun 
ial report, to give precise information on the lmplementation ot 
resolutior vether with observations, comments, or Suggestions 


The Sixts Resolution. Annex io (text on p. ssh Means ‘Toward 
Improv ne the Iain tioning of the International 7] rusteeship system, 
recommended that the Trusteeship Council undertake a study of 
W Vs al ad means to achieve a ¢ loser linison and a more ul derstanding 
and harmo Ous working relationship between the Vr ist ler tories 
and then peoples, and the Adm hnistering Authoritie =, On the one hand, 
and the interested organs of the United Nations, on the other. It 
also recommended that the Couneil olive particular attention to the 
desirability of designating United Nations representatives for the 
Trust Territories who might: 

(a) Act in an observatory and advisory capacity : 

(b) Perform a liaison function between the United Nations, the Administering 
Authorities, and the peoples of the Trust Territories: 

(c) Offer good offices: 

(d) Assist in dissemination in Trust Territories of information about the 
United Nations; 

(e) Make periodic visits to each Trust Territory in the area to which he ts 
assigned, devoting a period of time appropriate to the conditions and problems 
prevailing 


(f) Report annually to the Secretary General on his observations and work 


The Seventh Resolution, Annex G (A/Resolution/180) (text on 
p. 5336). Report of the Trusteeship Council, takes note of the report 
covering the period from December 1, 1952. to July 21, 1953, and 
recommends: 

That the Trusteeship Council, in its future deliberations, take into account 
the comments and suggestions made in the course of the discussion of the report 
of the Council at the eighth session of the General Assembly. 

The Eighth Resolution, Annex H (A/Resolution/181) (text on 
p. 537), Petitions From the Ngoa-Ekele Community, Cameroons Un- 
der French Administration, Concerning Adjustment of their Land 
Complaint, related to the claim of a small community in the Cam- 
eroons Whose land had been expropriated for military purposes dur- 
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ing the war. The resolution took note of the statements by the repre- 
sentative of the Ngoa-Ekele Community and by the Administering 
Authority, and: 


Noted steps already taken by the Administering Authority to assist the Ngoa- 
Ekele Community to settle on other lands; 

Suggested that the Administering Authority take all necessary steps to alle- 
viate the difficulties experienced by the Community in the process of their re- 
establishment ; 

Recommended that the Administering Authority extend assistance for the 
Ngoa-Ekele Community to avail itself of whatever legal recourse remains ope 
in connection with the lands on which they were originally settled and what- 
ever further compensation might be possible, and further recommended that 
the Administering Authority further its purpose of allotting to the Ngoa-Ekele 
Community an adequate area of lands by delimiting these lands in accordance 
with the legal procedures obtaining in the Trust Territory. 

Invited the Trusteeship Council to examine this question and report to the 
General Assembly. 

The Ninth Resolution, Annex I (A/Resolution/182) (text on p. 
337), Hearing of Petitioners from the Trust Territory of the Cam- 
eroons Under French Administration, related to aes concerning 
the unification of the two Cameroons, the fixing of a time limit for 

the granting of independence and the position of the Cameroons with 
regard to the French Union. The resolution: 

Notes that the Trusteeship Council has not yet considered the problem concern- 
ing the Cameroons under French administration; recommends that this mater 
receive preferential attention by the Council at its next regular session and also 
recommends that the Council take into consideration “the statements of the 
petitioners and the comments made by the members of the Fourth Committee at 
the current session of the General Assembly; and that it should include a special 
study of this matter in its report to the General Assembly for consideration at 
the ninth session.” 

The First Resolution, Annex A, was adopted by 41 votes to 4, with 
abstentions. 

The Second Resolution, Annex B, was adopted by 46 votes to 9, with 
abstentions. 

The Third Resolution, Annex C, was adopted by 48 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 

The third line of the third paragraph (* * * or his own knowledge 
of appropriate information channels, or by making use of bota of 
these sources together * *) of the oper: itive section of the Fourth 
Resolution, Annex D, was adopted by 30 votes to 13, with 3 - tentions. 

The Fourth Resolution, Annex D, as a whole, was adopted by 52 
votes to 1, with 5 abstentions. 

The Fifth Resolution, Annex E, was adopted by 38 votes to none 
with 12 abstentions. 

The Sixth Resolution, Annex F, failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority and was rejected by a rolleall vote of 29 in favor, 16 
against, and 14 abstentions, as follows: 


t 


~ 


For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Thailand, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Costa Rica. 

Against: Dominican Republic, France, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Cuba. 


40872—54——-15 
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{bstaining: Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Greece, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Chile, China. 

The Seventh Resolution, Annex G, was adopted by 48 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 

The Eighth Resolution, Annex H, was adopted by 47 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention. 

The Ninth Resolution, Annex I, was adopted by 50 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention. 

Application of Japan to become a party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice: Draft resolution proposed by Lebanon (A/L, 174) (Agenda 
Item 75) 

The Assembly then proceeded to consideration, without reference 
to n Committee. of a resolution (A/Resolution/183) (text on p- P29O) 
introduced by Lebanon — forth the conditions under which 
Japan could become a party to the Statute of the International] 
Court of Justice. The es urity Council having already adopted a 
recommendation on this matter, the Assembly, without debate, adopted 
the resolution by 51 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 

Application of San Marino to become a party to the Statute of the Interna- 


tional Court of Justice: Draft resolution proposed by Chile (A/L. 175) 
(Agenda Item 76) 


The Assembly next considered a similar resolution (A/Resolu- 
tion/184) (text on pp. 290-291) introduced by Chile, setting forth the 
conditions under which San Marino could become a party to the Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice. The Assembly acted with- 
out first referring the resolution to a committee, and, the matter hav- 
ing already been passed on by the Security Council, adopted the resolu 
tion by 51 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (ch. IX): Report of the Fifth 
Committee (A/2623) (Agenda Item = 

After an explanatory statement by the Rapporteur of the Fifth 
Committee, Hakim Mohammed Ahson (Pakistan), the President 
stated: “No action appears to be called for in connection with the 
report of the Fifth Committee relating to Chapter TX of the report 
of the Economie and Becta! Council (A/2623). If there is no ob- 
jection, I shall consider that the General Assembly has taken note of 
this report of the Fifth Committee.” 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (chs. 1, VI, VII, and VIII) (Agenda 
Item 12) 

The President then reminded the Assembly that they had already 
received and acted upon the re ports of the main C ommiuttees to whie h 
the relevant chapters of the report of the Economic and Social Council 
were referred. As there appeared to be no . ifie action required 
of the Assembly in connection with chapters I VI, VIT and VITI, 
unless there were objection, she would consider that note had been 
taken of them by the Assembly. It was so decided. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly: Reports of the Fifth Committee (Agenda Item 40): 
Board of Auditors (A/2561); Investments Committee: Confirmation of the 


appointment made by the Secretary General (A/2560); United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal (A/2618) (Agenda Item 40) 


The Assembly next proceeded to consideration of three resolutions 
recommended by the Fifth Committee relating to the filling of va- 
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cancies ih the membership of subsidiary bodies of the Gel eral 

Assembly. 

The first resolution (A/Resolution/185) (text on p. 355) appointed 
the Auditor-General (or officer holding equivalent title) of Colombia, 
as a member of the Board of Auditors for a3 vear term to conimence 
on July 1,1954. It was adopted. 

The Assembly then adopted the second resolution (A/Resolution 
ISG) (text of )- 396), which confirmed the reappointment by the Sec 
tary General of Mr. Jacques Rueff (France) as a member of the 
Investments Committee for a 3 vear term to commence on Janu inv 
1, 1954. 

Next, the Assembly adopted the third resolution (A Resolution 
IS7) (text on p. 006). appointing as members of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal, for 3-year terms commencing January 1, 
1954, the Right Honourable Lord Crook (British) and Mr. Jacob 
Mark Lashly (United States of America). 

Administrative and budgetary coordination between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies: Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2619) (Agenda 
Item 15) 

The Assembly then adopted a resolution (A/Resolution/158) (text 
on p. 345) recommended by the Fifth ¢ ‘ommittee, noting the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
dealing with the administrative budgets of the specialized agencies 
for 1954, and inviting the attention of the spec inlized agencies to 
the recommendations and suggestions made in the Advisory Com 
mittee’s report. 

Headquarters of the United Nations: Report of the Fifth Committee (A, 2614) 
(Agenda Item 41) 

The next item for consideration was another resolution (A /Resolu 
tion /189 (text on p. 356) recommended by the Fifth Committee, noting 
the report of the Secretary General on the permanent Headquarters 
of the United Nations and requesting him to submit to the General 
Assembly at its ninth session » final report on the construction of the 
Headquarters. The resolution was adopted by 55 votes to none, with 
5 abstentions. 

Staf regulations of the United Nations. Question of a probationary period: 
Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2673) (Agenda Item 50) 

“Che Assembly then adopted another resolution (A/ Resolution /190) 
(text on p. 351) recommended by the Fifth Committee amending the 
Staff Regulations of the United Nations by the addition of the 
following language: 

(5) The Secretary General shall prescribe which staft members are eligible for 
permanent appointments. The probationary period for granting or confirming 
a permanent appointment shall normally not exceed two years, provided that in 
individual cases the Secretary General may extend the probationary period for 
not more than one additional year. 

Personnel policy of the United Nations: Report of the Fifth Committee (A /2615) 
(Agenda Item 51) 

The General Assembly then took under consideration three resolu- 
tions (under number A/Resolution 191) (text on p. 350) dealing with 
personnel policy recommended by the Fifth Committee. 

Resolution A (text on 1. jo0) proposed amendments to the Staff 
Regulations of the United Nations which relate to: 
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Conduct reflecting on integrity, independence and impartiality; 
political ac tivities, and termination of permanent appointments. 

Resolution B( text on p. 351) amends the Statute of the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, reformulating Article 9 of the Statute, placing a 
2-year net base salary limit on compensation, but authorizing the 
Tribunal “in exceptional cases, when it considers it justified,” to 
order payment of a higher indemnity. 

Resolution C (text on p. 351) provides: 

For the General Assembly, at its tenth session to review the principles and 
standards progressively developed and applied by the Secretary General in his 
implementation of the Staff Regulations and of the Staff Regulations themselves, 

Resolution A was adopted by 50 votes to 5, with 3 abstentions. 

Resolution B was adopted by 50 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions. 

Resolution C was adopted unanimously. 

Julio Cesar Vignale (Uruguay), spe aking in explanation of his 
vote, said that some of the modifications introduced in staff regula- 
tion 9.1 (a) (Resolution I) “give the Secretary-General powers of 
discretion which, in our opinion, exceed what we have always upheld 
in this matter. We are not talking about any arbitrary action or 
injustice, but we do consider that some of these changes might open 
the way for possible arbitrary action and injustice.” He emph: asized 
that the views of his delegation “do not consider that there is even the 
shadow of a doubt regarding the activities of the present Secretary- 
General, who enjoys our absolute confidence by virtue of his personal 
background and of his achievements to date in carrying out his difti- 
cult and complicated duties.” 

Question of a change in the opening date of regular sessions of the General 
Assembly: Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2620) (Agenda Item 52) 

The General Assembly then considered a resolution (A/Resolution/ 
192) (text on p. 356) recommended by the Fifth Committee relating 
to the opening date of regular sessions of the Assembly. On Decem- 
ber 18, 1952, the Assembly had instructed the Secretary General to 
prepare a report on the question of a change in the opening date of 
regular sessions from the third Tuesday in September to another date 
earlier or later in the year. This item was subsequently allocated to 
the Fifth Committee, which had before it the report of the Secretary 
General and the observations and recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. Neither the 
Secretary General nor the Advisory Committee recommended any 
change. The resolution recommended by the Fifth Committee ree- 
ommended that the existing provisions in the Rules of Procedure con- 
cerning the opening date of the General Assembly sessions be main- 
tained. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Organization of the Secretariat: Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2625) 
(Agenda Item 48) 

Next before the Assembly for consideration was a resolution ( (A/ 
Resolution/193) (text on p. 352) recommended by the Fifth Commit- 
tee on the question of Organization of the Secretariat. The resolu- 
tion takes note of proposals made by the Secretary General for reor- 
ganization of the Secretariat and recommends that he should, to the 
exte nt possible, proc eed along the lines he has p yroposed and— 


Prepare his 1955 budget estimates within the broad framework of these 
proposals, taking account of the observations and suggestions of the Advisory 


en} 
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Committee contained in its 36th report to the 8th session of the General Assembly 
(A /2606) and of the views expressed in the Fifth Committee at its 427th and 
428th meetings. 

The principal proposals of the reorganization plan presented by the 
Secretary General are— 

1. Addition of three offices to the Executive Office assisting him: A Personnel 
Office to replace the existing Bureau of Personnel; a Finance Office to replace 
the present Bureau of Finance; and a Legal Office to replace the existing Legal 
Department. 

2. Coordination of the Economie and Social Departments under one Assistant 
Secretary General; a division of the Department of Conference and General 
Services into two units—a Department of Conference Services and an Office of 
General Services; the Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and the Department of Public Information would be 
maintained on the present basis as separate departments; the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration would also be maintained as an independent unit. 

The reconstituted departments would be headed by one echelon of officials 
instead of two and their responsibilities would be essentially administrative 
as is now the case of Principal Directors; the new officials would be called 
“Under Secretaries” with the same basic salaries as present Principal Directors. 
There might be a need for one or two additional Under Secretaries without port- 
folio, to serve as advisers on special questions. 

The Secretary General hopes to achieve a reduction of $1,000,000 
during the coming fise = ye = through his proposed reorganiz: rtion. 

S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S. 8S. R.), speaking in explanation of his vote, 
objected to abolition of ah posts of Assistant Secret: ivy General and 
Principal Director. 

The President then put the resolution to the vote and it was adopted 
by 53 votes in favor, 5 against, with no abstentions. 

Question of payment of awards made by the administrative tribunal to certain 


terminated staff members, supplementary estimates for the financial year 
1953: Report of the Fifth Committee (A/2624) (Agenda Item 38) 


On the Supplementary Estimates for 1953, the Assembly adopted 
two resolutions (under number A/Resolution/194) (text on p. 343) 
proposed by the Fifth Committee. 

Resolution A relates to the awards of the Administrative Tribunal 
to certain terminated staff members who had refused to answer 
questions of a duly constituted United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee concerning espionage, subversive activities, or Com- 
munist Party membership. Instead of appropriating the $179,420 
requested for payment of these awards, the resolution takes note that 
important legal questions have been raised in the course of debate in 
the Fifth Committee with respect to that appropriation and decides 
to submit the following legal questions to the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion: 

(i) Having regard to the Statute of the United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal and to any other relevant instruments and to the relevant records, has the 
General Assembly the right on any grounds to refuse to give effect to an award 
of compensation made by that Tribunal in favour of a staff member of the 
United Nations whose contract of service has been terminated without his assent? 

(ii) If the answer given by the Court to question (i) is in the affirmative, what 
are the principal grounds upon which the General Assembly could lawfully 
exercise such a right? 

Resolution B adds a sum of $1,541,750 to the 1953 appropriation of 
$48,327,700. 

Henri Hoppenot (France), speaking in explanation of his vote 
on Resolution A, declared that “There is no need for me to recall the 
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reasons why the French delegation feels that the Administrative Tri- 
bunal’s decisions should be regarded as final and not subject to appeal, 
and that the Assembly is legally and morally bound to see that they 
are carried out.” He regretted that the Fifth Committee had rejected 
amendments proposed by his delegation, and sai id th: at his delegation 
had also “considered it desirable that, if the Court’s opinion should 
upl iold the validity of the Tribunal’s decisions, the Secre tary General 
should be authorized to give <i effect immediately.” He said 
rat ce would vote for the resolution “despite the deficiencies it still 
nnds in it **°?-" 

Rafael de la Colina (Mexico) voiced opposition to Resolution A on 
the cround that “the procedure adopted, instead of dispelling the 
present confusion, may increase it and thus give rise to further dis- 
tressing discussions on the same matter at future sessions.” 

Julio Cesar Vignale (Uruguay), explaining the vote of his delega- 
tion on Resolution A, stated, “Our position with respect to the findings 
of the United Nations Administrative Tribunal is unchanged. From 
the outset, we have maintained that the Tribunal’s findings are final 
and without appeal. * * * We maintain, as we did in the Fifth Com- 
mittee, that the whole background to the est: iblishment of the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal goes to prove that it is a Judicial organ, that, con- 
sequently, the legislative and political body which established it can- 
not revew its findings and decisions based on its Statute, and that 
accordingly the General Assembly cannot review the Tribunal’s de- 
=. 

Oscar Thorsing (Sweden) declared: “To my delegation, there has 
been no question of the finality of these indgments and, ¢ ‘consequently, 
as I declared in the Fifth Committee, we have not felt any need of ask 
ing for juridical guidance.” 

A. R. Perry (New Zealand), also speaking with reference to Reso- 
lution A, said: “Throughout the discussion of this item, my delega- 
tion has taken the position that the correct course is for the General 
Assembly to appropriate the sums required for the payment of the 
awards of the Administrative Tribunal. However, in the prevailing 
conflict of legal opinion, my delegation agreed in principle to the 
reference of disputed legal points to the International Court of Jus- 
tice for an advisory opinion. Unfortunately, the questions to be put 
io the Court seemed to us not to include those the answer to which 
would, in our view, be most helpful to the General Assembly.” 

The General] Assembly then adopted Resolution \ by ‘a roll eall 
vote of 41 votes to 6. with 13 abstentions. as follows: 


For: Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Panama. Peru. Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom 
of Great B i | Northern Ir nd, Urnguay. Venezuela. Yemen. Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil. Canada, Chile. Colombia, Cuba. Denmark, 
Dominican Republic. E ider, Egvy El Ss ador, France, Greeee, Haiti. Hon 
duras, Iceland. India Tran, Iraq, I el, Te mor Liberian Luxembourg 

Against: Poland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Repnblies, Burma, Byelorvssiar et Socialist Republic, Czechoslovakia 

1hstaining: Nicaragua, Paragua Sweden, Turkey, United States of America, 
Yue iv) \us t Chit Costa Rica Ethiopia, Guatemala. Indonesia. 


Mexico. 


Resolution B was next adopted, by a vot: of 52 to 5. with no absten- 
tions. 
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Budget estimates for the financial year 1954: Report of the Fifth Committee 
(A/2622) (Agenda Item 39) 

The last item before the General Assembly was the report of the 
kifth Committee recommending five resolutions (under numbers 
A/Resolutions/195, 196, 197, 198, 199) (texts on pp. 358) relating to 
the budget. 

Resolution A, appropriating $47,827,110 for the financial year 1954, 
was approved by 53 votes to 5, with no abstentions. 

Resolution B, relating to expenditures for unforeseen and extraordi- 
nary expenses, was adopte d by 50 votes to 5, with 1 abstention. 

Resolution C, maintaining the Working Capital Fund at $21,500,- 
OOO, w as approved by a vote of 52 to 5. w ith no abstentions. 

Resolution D, urging greater reduction in documentation, was 
adopted unanimously. 

Resolution EF, relating to the program of conferences at U. N. Head- 
quarters in New York and at Geneva, was also adopted unanimously. 

»,. KG. Tsarapkin CU. S.S. RY; explained his vote in opposition to 
the appropriations for 1954, citing as his reasons the increased funds 
for the U. N. Headquarters, an “inflated” Secretariat staff, mainte- 
nance of the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees, the Ad Hoe 
Commission on Prisoners of War, and what he termed “double taxa- 
tion” of large numbers of the Secretariat, “in particular United 
States citizens.” 


Closing of the first part of the session 

The President then announced that “We have now reached the end 
of our labors, covering several weary months, and it remains for me 
to thank you.” She referred to the Assembly as “a forum for the 
statement of national policies and 7 n the arena of sharp conflicts 
in our attempts to reach agreement bv debate. Representing as it 
does the collective conscience of mankind, it proceeds like all legisia- 
tures to decide by votes, but the value of Assembly decisions depends 
on willing, wholehearted agreement and not on the number of votes 

cast.” 

The President called attention to the fact that “in this, as in previous 
sessions, many decisions of the Assembly have been, in effect, a restate- 
ment of earlier recommendations.” She added: “Though we must ail 
work to achieve definite. positive results, we must not belittle the value 
of these resolutions. Through these reaffirmations, repeated urgings 
and recommendations, renewed from year to vear, the international 
community is evolving its charaéter and personality.” 

She went on to say that “From my vantage point as Presiding 


Officer, IT have seen time and again how earnestly great Powers and 
small have tried to ae ve a real meeting of minds. If sometimes 
these efforts have resulted in a statement or a resolution which only 
marks time, they | live, at ae pry dl the Wal) for new approach - and 
for understanding at a future date. Historically, nothing could be 
more important, for it is clear that unless we learn, step by step, to 
develop a world perspective, there is no future for r mankind. 

“Ves tterday we had the —e of listening to President Fisen- 
hower making the affirmation of mankind’s d ace need for unity, 
understanding and constructive cooperation. Here was a man who 1s 


recognized as one of the greatest ae of our time picturing the 
certain destruction of mankind if it cannot pull away resolutely and 


at once from the edge of the ot 
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President Pandit referred to her responsibility for taking “the initia- 
tive of calling you together” if developments in regard to Korea 
warrant it, and declared: “I give you the solemn assurance that I 
will devote the earnest attention to this matter the gravity of the 
problem demands.” 

A. Cote (Canada) expressed “the great appreciation of the Ca- 
nadian delegation” for the manner in which Madame Pandit had 
discharged her high office as President of this session. 

Awni Khalidy (Iraq), in paying tribute to the services of the Presi- 
dent, said: “You have, by sheer ability and dedication, attained the 
honor which has given you and your country—as, indeed, the whole 
continent of Asia—legitimate pride and delight. And what a change 
in that great continent itself. In a mere 20 years—a glimmer in the 
eyes of history—that vast continent, which includes the Middle East, 
h: as been complete ly transformed, and it will one day come fully into 
its own, as its human and material resources have hardly yet been 
tapped. You, Madame President, wrnibelies the great change. In 
you have met both our old Oriental tri aditions and our new craving for 
a respectable place in the world.’ 

Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) told the President that her 
“presence in the chair will cue imbued this session with a special 
quality, which is due not only to your personal charm, but also to 
your insight and strength of mind. The exceptional prestige which 
you have so well earned is undoubtedly due to that mixture of charm 
and mental vigour.” 

Rafael de la Colina (Mexico), speaking on behalf of the Latin 
American Re ‘publics, expressed eratitude for the President’s “masterly 
conduct of our proceedings.” He added: “Your leadership, conspicu- 
ous in your musical voice, exalted thought and gracious dignity, has 
been a source of renewed strength and enhanced prestige to our ” Or- 
ganization, so often despised and sometimes slandered.” 

Ahmed Abdel-Razek (Egypt) praised the President for her impar- 
tiality and intellectual integrity, and said: “The Egyptian delega- 
tion sincerely hopes that, under your distinguished presidency, the 
General Assembly will very soon resume its eighth session in order to 
discuss the Korean question in an atmosphere of friendship and under- 
standing, and to achieve a peaceful solution of that dispute, so that 
together we may put an end to human sufferings in that area of the 
world and to the tension which threatens world peace.” 

U Myint Thein (Burma) said: “I am voicing the sentiments of my 
Asian friends when I congratulate you, Madam President, not on the 
recess of the session but on the discharge of the duties of your high 
office, duties which you have discharged so ably and so well and to the 

satisfaction of the represent: itives who, as we are all aware, are some- 
times difficult to manage.” 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) said: “It is with the very 
greatest pleasure that I associate my delegation with all the tributes 
that have been paid, and which I am sure will be paid, to you, Madam 
President, as regards the conduct of our affairs during the period of 
your presidency.’ 

Henry Hoppenot (France) declared : “No delegation more sincerely 
endorses the remarks of the previous speakers than the French delega- 
tion. Having been vested with one of the highest international offices, 
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you have enhanced its prestige still further by the intelligence, mas- 
tery and, if I may say so, the charm, with which you have discharged 
that duty.” 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton (United States) said: “In associating my- 
self with the others who have spoken in these last moments, I would 
first like to express our appreciation, Madam President, of your un- 
derstanding of the words of the very great President of the United 
States. What he gave us in the way of hope and joy in a possibly 
better future rests, 1 know, deeply in your heart. 

“Realizing that this eighth session is not coming to an absolute end, 
I can readily understand that you might suddenly feel that we were 
all out of order. We ask you, howe ‘ver, not to do that, inasmuch as 
other delegations are ti aking these last moments to express their ap- 
prec lation of your se rvices as P voiaia ‘Tit duri ing these arduous weeks, 
when representatives of most of the nations of the world have met 
together to discuss the many and varied problems that present them- 
selves as we seek the road to mutual understanding, which alone leads 
to peace. I feel certain that, like myself, you have served in your 
illustrious capacity as « person, not just as a woman, even though we 
are dee ply in agreement that our womanhood in itself gives us a special 
responsibility and joy in our service. So it is not just as a member of 
this eighth session of the General Assembly that I thank you for your 
leadership. I would express the gratitude oil appreciation of women 
the world over for the dignity and graciousness with which you have 
fulfilled your office. As a member of the United States delegation, I 
would express for mi country appreciation of your devoted service 
here, extending to you our hope that your great country and ours 
may grow closer in understanding, working always for peace in a free 
world.” 

Dr. C. L. Hsia (China) said that on behalf of his delegation. he 
wished to pay “a sincere tribute to you, Madam President, for the dig- 
nified and gracious manner in which you have presided vn this 
session of the Assen ibly and to associ: ate my de les gation with the com- 
pliments you have paid the Sec cm iat. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U. . R.) said the “delegation of the 
Soviet Union is happy to add its voice to those of the other delegations 
which have expressed gratitude here to our President for the really 
irreproachable manner in which you have presided over the difficult 
and important work of this eighth session of the General Assembly.” 
He also expressed appreciation for the services of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and his assistant, Mr. Cordier. Mr. Vyshinsky voiced a complaint 
that the Chinese Communists had not been admitted to the United 
Nations and that the Soviet proposals on atomic weapons and dis- 
armament had not been adopted. He also cited the items on prisoners 
of war, forced labor, and atrocities committed by the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist forces, as evidence that the agenda had been 
“taken up with questions which were undoubtedly designed not to 
reduce international tension but rather to increase it.” 

Edward A. Rizk (Lebanon) expressed the gratitude of his delega- 
tion for the masterly manner in which the President had “guided this 
ship of world cooperation through the turbulent waters of politics 
and through the labyrinths of the economic world and the profound 
problems of the social sphere, as well as through the jungles of Africa 
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and other dependent lands, through the arid and complex problems of 
finance and administration to the lofty task of studying the problems 
of the legal world.” ; 

V. K. Krishna Menon (India) said: “My delegation, my Govern- 
ment and my country are in your debt, Madam President, to an extent 
Which is not easy to assess. We had no doubt at all as to the perform- 
ance that you would give as President of this Assembly and the confi 
dence, respect, and affection which you would create. But to lav, at the 
end of this part of the eighth session of the General Assembly, Weare a 
proud people and a proud delegation. Tam sure that in no part of the 
world more than in India will there be the feeling that we have done a 
signal service to this Assembly by allowing your name to be put for 


ward for election as its President. : I should like, on behalt of my 
deleg ition, to add our support to the sentiments that have been ex 
pressed to the Secretary General and his staff and to all those others 


Who have made our work possible here. [should lke, however, to pay 
a special tribute of thanks and appreciation to vour many Vice Presi 
dents who enabled you, both in actual practice and potentially, to carry 
vou burden. We are extrel iely oratetul to vou, Madam President, 
and we are very proud of you.” 

The meeting rose at 6:10 p.n 
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STATEMENTS MADE BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. 
BOLTON AS UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE EIGHTH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


September 15, 1953-December 9, 1953 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, EXPRESS- 
ING SYMPATHY ON THE DEATH OF DR. PEREZ CISNEROS, SEPTEM- 
BER 24, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, I did not know Dr. Perez Cisneros but those members of my 
Delegation who worked with him in this Committee have told me of their ad 
miration for him, and have asked me to express on behalf of the United States 
our sorrow at this untimely death 

My colleagues remember him as a man of outstanding ability who drove him- 
self unsparingly in his enthusiasm for our work. They recall particularly his 
leadership at the Sixth Session where our Delegation had the privilege of col- 
laborating with him in the preparation of some of the resolutions adopted by 
the Assembly. 

We wish to join his mnany friends in this Committee in extending our deepest 
sympathy to the Delegation of Cuba. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON UNICEF 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, SEPTEMBER 24, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my Government I should like to make one im 
portant observation growing out of the report before us. We note with real 
concern that while United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) expenditures on assistance have decreased steadily from $44,382,172 
in 1949 to $11,462,015 in 1952, net administrative costs during the same period 
have been reduced by only slightly less than $500,000. This is in spite of the 
fact that many administrative services are contributed by recipient governments. 

While we fully recognize that the change-over from a mass feeding operation 
to a program Which emphasizes the provision of technical services and supplies 
will result in an increase in the ratio of administrative expenses to operational 
expenditures, we nevertheless consider that the net administrative costs remain 
unjustifiably high. My Government, which is represented on the Executive Board 
of UNICEF, will of course keep this matter under continuous review, and I hope 
that we may count on the support of other governments here in urging that these 
adininistrative costs of UNICEF be further reduced so that a greater share of the 
funds of this organization go toward benefiting the children whom they are 
established to serve, 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON RE- 
QUESTS FOR ORAL HEARINGS CONCERNING TRUST TERRITORIES, 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1953 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain the general position of my Delegation 


regarding oral hearings of inhabitants of trust territories in the Fourth Com- 
mittee. It is our view that this Committee should hear inhabitants of trust terri- 
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tories when they request an opportunity to present their views on specific prob- 
lems which are of sufficient importance to merit the direct attention of the full 
membership of the United Nations. 

At the same time we are somewhat concerned over the practical problems in- 
volved in granting numerous oral hearings in a large Committee of sixty states. 
We have a long agenda of important problems which cannot be effectively dealt 
with unless the sixty Committee members have sufficient time to express their 
own views on these problems. In looking over the records of last year’s Fourth 
Committee, my Delegation has found that requests for oral hearings or the 
hearings themselves took all the Committee’s time at 12 meetings and a large 
part of 13 other meetings. This was a very large proportion of the Commit- 
tee’s 66 meetings, and the Committee was unable to deal with every item on its 
agenda even though it held more meetings than in any previous year. 

To my Delegation, therefore, it seems both logical and necessary for the Com- 
mittee to avoid the indiscriminate granting of all requests for oral hearings. We 
believe that any procedural committee such as the one proposed by the distin- 
guished representative of the United Kingdom in Document A/C.4/L.271, might 
give careful attention to this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, may I now describe briefly some of the general principles which 
my Delegation believes should guide the Fourth Committee in deciding whether 
or not to grant an oral hearing. The first of these I have already mentioned. 
We believe that the problem raised by the petitioners should be specifically stated 
and should be of sufficient importance to merit a hearing. Secondly, we believe 
that the Committee should take into account the character of the petitioner and 
the organization he represents; the petitioner should be a person who can pro- 
vide useful and relevant information and normally should be an inhabitant of 
the territory concerned. In the third place, we do not believe that the Com- 
mittee should grant hearings to lawyers who are not residents of the territory 
concerned; this type of representation is too susceptible of abuse which would 
be harmful both to the United Nations and to the petitioners themselves. Veti- 
tioners are of course free to obtain all the legal advice they want, but they 
should present their own problems to this Committee where, in any case, they 
will find numerous lawyers to help ensure that they receive a full and fair hear- 
ing. The fourth principle guiding my Delegation is this: We believe that peti- 
tioners from trust territories should normally be heard in the Trusteeship 
Council before they are granted hearings in this Committee. The petitions sys- 
tem of the Trusteeship Council has been carefully elaborated by a smaller body 
of twelve Members who have been given the specific task of devoting more time 
than other Members to the study of trust territory problems. We believe that 
the General Assembly would not wish to undermine the petitions work of the 
Trusteeship Council. Finally, my Delegation believes that in deciding whether 
or not to grant a hearing, the Committee should take into account the extent and 
character of past actions by the Trusteeship Council and the General Assembly 
on the problem raised by the petitioner. 

These five principles, Mr. Chairman, are not applicable in every case, but they 
have been taken into consideration by my Delegation in deciding how to vote 
on each of the requests before us. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
ALL-EWE CONFERENCE REQUEST FOR AN ORAL HEARING, SEPTEM- 
BER 28, 1953 


My Delegation will vote in favor of the request of the All-Ewe Conference 
for oral hearing in this Committee. The Ewe and Togoland unification problem 
is one of the most important and most complicated issues before this Committee, 
We believe, therefore, that the Committee should give every feasible opportunity 
to the major political groups of the two Togolands to present their views to us. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON RE- 
QUEST FOR ORAL HEARING OF NONRESIDENT OF TOGOLAND, 
SEPTEMBER 238, 1953 


My delegation continues to support the principle of granting hearings to rep- 
resentatives of recognized Togoland groups on the important question, However, 
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with regard to the request of the Togoland Congress (contained in T/COM. 
6&7/L.13 and Addendum 1) that Mr. T. O. Asare be permitted to support this 
group’s petition with an oral statement before the Fourth Committee, there is 
a different principle involved. This principle is whether or not the United 
Nations should grant hearings to legal counsel, who are not resident of the trust 
territory concerned, on behalf of a petitioner. Mr. Asare falls in that category. 
Though of Togoland origin, he has lived in this country for many years. He 
is a practicing attorney here in New York. While the Togoland Congress and 
its affiliated organizations have clearly granted him power of attorney (set 
forth in document T/COM.6/L.21), and have expressly asked that he represent 
them before the Fourth Committee, my Delegation feels that to agree to hear 
him would be contrary to the spirit of the petitions system. The virtue of the 
oral hearings procedure is that it provided an opportunity to learn first hand the 
views of the inhabitants of a trust territory. The petitions system is not, however, 
an alternative judicial system. Neither the Trusteeship Council nor the Fourth 
Committee is a court of law, nor can they possibly function as such. To intro 
duce non-resident legal counsel into them on behalf of petitioners is not in 
consonance with their functions. 

I would like to make it clear that we have no objection at all to Mr. Asare, 
nor to the Togoland Congress. We object only to the principle of hearing non 
resident legal counsel on behalf of petitioners in trust territories. We believe 
that to do so would not only be contrary to the spirit of the petitions system but 
subject to possible serious abuse which would not be in the interests of the 
inhabitants of trust territories. 

Thus, if the request that Mr. Asare be heard on behalf of the Togoland Congress 
is put to a vote we will vote against it. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON RE- 
QUEST FOR ORAL HEARINGS BY GROUPS FROM THE FRENCH 
CAMEROONS, SEPTEMBER 238, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, my Delegation has carefully examined the request of the Union 
of Cameroons Peoples (UPC) for an oral hearing and has reached the conclusion 
that there is little, if any, merit in hearing a representative of the UPC in the 
Fourth Conimittee again this year. We therefore will vote against granting this 
request. 

The UPC is asking to be heard again on the same matters that it raised in this 
Committee last year. It does not appear to my Delegation, however, that the 
UPC has substantial new information to place before the Committee. Moreover, 
the Trusteeship Council has not yet had the opportunity to carry out its investi 
gation and make its report to the Assembly on the matters raised by the UPC last 
year. These matters, together with other questions relating to the Cameroons, 
are to be taken up by the Trusteeship Council at its Thirteenth Session in Jan- 
uary and to be reported on at the next session of the Assembly. It is difficult, 
therefore, to see how the Fourth Committee could effectively consider the matters 
which the UPC desires to raise again at the present session. The more orderly 
and logical procedure would be to allow the Trusteeship Council to complete its 
investigation of the Cameroons question, hearing such groups as it deems neces 
sary, and to make its report to the next Assembly. 

While my Delegation will vote against the request of the Union of Cameroons 
Peoples for an oral hearing, we believe that the other three groups from: the 
French Cameroons should have an opportunity to explain their views. The 
Trusteeship Council has already decided to grant hearings to two other groups 
from the French Cameroons at its January session when the annual report on 
the territory will be examined. It seems to my Delegation both logical and 
desirable that the three groups I am now speaking of could most effectively be 
heard along with the other two at the thirteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council. This is especially true because none of these three groups has yet 
been heard in the Trusteeship Council. 

However, since there is considerable sentiment in the Committee to grant these 
three hearings, my Delegation will not vote against them. This Committee last 
year did grant hearings to two groups from the French Cameroons and we 
therefore consider that there is some justification for hearing the other three 
groups at this time. We will abstain in the vote, however, because we believe 
that the hearings could most effectively be held in the Trusteeship Council where, 
moreover, these petitioners have not previously been heard. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON RE- 
QUEST OF ABDULLAHI ISSA OF ITALIAN SOMALILAND FOR AN 
ORAL HEARING, SEPTEMBER 29, 195° 


Mr. Chairman, Italian Somaliland is unique among the eleven trust territories 
becuuse it is scheduled to attain its independence in seven years. In general, 
herefore, we believe that sympathetic consideration should be given to the 
requests of its leading political figures for oral hearings. Mr. Abdullahi Issa, 
however, was heard last year in the Fourth Committee and again this summer 
in the Trusteeship Council His request for an oral hearing, which appears on 
pave 2 of Document A/C.4/234, does not indicate that he has any specific problem 
to bring to the Committee's attention Since we do not believe that he could give 
further assistance to the Committee at this time, we shall abstain in the vote on 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
REQUEST OF THE PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE PARTY FOR AN 
ORAL HEARING, SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Governments of both the United States and 
Puerto Rico, my Delegation wishes to express its strong opposition to the grant- 
ing of an oral hearing to the Puerto Rican Independence Party, which cannot 
win an election in Puerto Rico and is therefore asking vou to come to its rescue 
Members of the Committee will recall that in the full documentation which my 
Government transmitted to the United Nations in compliance with General 
Assembly Resolution 222 (ITI), we have set forth in careful detail the series 
of elections, referenda, and other democratic steps by which the people of 
Puerto Rico have achieved a full measure of self-government through a com- 
pact entered into by mutual consent hetween Puerto Rico and the United States 

In the numerous democratic elections by which the people of Puerto Rieo 
have determined their destiny, they have repeatedly and decisively rejected the 
views of the Puerto Rican Independence Party The Independence Party fs 
certainly not unique among defeated parties throughout the world in hetng dfs- 
satisfied because it lost an election. We cannot believe, however, that the United 
Nations is going to take a step which would help this party’s efforts to undo 
the results of Puerto Rico’s elections. One of the great principles and strengths 
of the United Nations is its constant efforts to promote the self-determination 
of all peoples, and we are confident that the Fourth Committee does not wish 
to undermine this principle, even if only by implication, by challenging in any 
wav the action of the people of Puerto Rico in determining for themselves their 
own political future. They would strongly resent, and quite properly so, the 
granting of an oral hearing to the Independence Party 

Let me emphasize that this communication differs from the ordinary petition 
in one fundamental respect Petitions ordinarily are aimed at correcting an al- 
leged injustice hy a governing authority. This request, on the contrary, chal- 
lenges not the action of a governing authority but the action of the people them- 
selves in a free and democratic election. The Independence Party may contend 
that it is protesting against the United States decision to cease transmission of in- 
formation on Puerto Rico under Article 75 (e). What it really wants, however, 
is a chance to exploit the United Nations by returning to Puerto Rico to make 
political capital ont of the new importance it would acquire if it were given 
a hearing in the world’s greatest international forum 

Mr. Chairman, the full details of the democratic process by which the Tnited 
States has fulfilled its Charter obligation to promote the political advancement 
of the people of Puerto Rico are set forth in Document A/AC.35/L.121, which 
includes Governor Munoz Marin’s letter to the President requesting the United 
States to cease transmission of information on Puerto Rico under Article 73 





(e) Moreover, when the Committee considers this item on our agenda. mv 
place at this table will he taken by a distinguished Puerto Rican member of ow 
Delegation who will give further explanations and will answer the questions 
of Committee members 

Mr. Chairman, my experience in the Fourth Committee is short, but my per- 
sonal contact with its members has already convinced me of their common 
sense. IT cannot believe, therefore, that the Committee would grant this request 
for an oral hearing. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONOQRABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, IN APPRE- 
CIATION OF EXPRESSIONS OF COMMITTE]L: CONCERNING PUERTO 
RICO, OCTOBER 1, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I came in this morning after the explanations 
of votes on yesterday’s decisions had been completed. With your kind permis 
sion, Sir, may I take this moment before I present my Delegation’s views on the 
matter in hand to thank Committee Members for their expressions of apprecia- 
tion of Puerto Rico’s achievement of self-government 

As a Member of the House of Representatives of the United States, I have 
known rather intimately the steps which the people of Puerto Rico have so 
intelligently taken in order to reach their present status. To have these expres- 
sions from Members of this Committee is therefore particularly gratifying. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
REPORT OF THE ASSEMBLY’S AD HOC COMMITTEE ON FACTORS, 
OCTOBER 1, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, my remarks on this subject will be quite brief. The United 
States was a member of the Assembly's Ad Hoc Committee on Factors which 
prepared the report before us. We support the list of factors set forth in that 
report, Which states in paragraph 9 “that no list of factors could serve as more 
than a guide in determining whether any particular territory has attained a full 
measure of self-government.” 

We also shared in the Committee conclusion that although further refining and 
clarification of the list of factors is still possible, the present list is now suffi- 
cient. My Delegation does not believe that it will be necessary to reestablish the 
Committee for another year. 

We feel that the Ad Hoe Committee, like its predecessors, has performed a 
useful service in helping Members of the United Nations to clarify their thinking 
ou the complex and variable elements which indicate the achievement of a full 
measure of self-government. We owe the Committee on Factors our thanks as 
well as our approval of its report. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, IN THE 
FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON A BRAZILIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS, OCTOBER 6, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, my delegation appreciates the effort of the Brazilian Delegation 
to produce a draft resolution which would win widespread acceptance. Members 
of this Committee are well aware, however, that the United States cannot accept 
the principle involved in the third operative paragraph of the Brazilian draft 
resolution. In fact, no Member of the United Nations, whether an administering 
authority or not, is ready or willing to abandon its right to determine the consti 
tutional position and status of territory under its sovereignt For this reason 
the decision to cease transmitting information to the United Nations under Article 
73 (e) must rest solely with the administering power concerned 

This does not mean, of course, that the General Assembly has no useful role 
in this field. On the contrary, the Assembly has already done constructive worl 
The United States believes that the Assembly, in view of Article 10 of the Charter, 
has authority to discuss and attempt to define the expressions “non-self-governing 
territories” and “territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government”. We also believe that the General Assembly has the author- 
ity to recommend to Administering Members generally the consideration of any 
definition it might adopt, or even to express its opinion in general terms on the 
principles which have guided or may guide Members in deciding on which of their 
territories they will transmit information. A resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly, however, should not imply that the decision of the Administering Authority 
required the General Assembly's approval or disapproval. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, my Delegation will have to vote against the 
Brazilian draft resolution or any other proposal which contains the same 
implication, 


x 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS TO LIST OF FACTORS, OCTOBER 8, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment briefly on Document A/C.4/L.274, 
the proposed amendments to the list of factors. My comments will not touch 
on the substance of the amendments since whatever our position on the substance 
of the various proposals, my Delegation has serious doubts on procedural grounds 
concerning the practicability of the step which the Fourth Committee is being 
asked to take. 

Mr. Chairman, the list of factors contained in Document A/2428 is the care- 
fully refined product of the deliberations of several special committees which 
devoted many meetings to the thorough study and discussion of the views of 
Member Governments on the factors question. The report of the 1953 Ad Hoe 
Committee has been in the hands of Members of the United Nations for a number 
of weeks. On the basis of a careful examination, my Delegation, like many 
others here, considers that the Ad Hoc Committee has carried the study of factors 
as far as it is profitable to pursue it at this time. 

Now, however, the Members of the Fourth Committee have been presented with 
a series of nineteen amendments in Document A/C.4/L.274 which we are expected 
to consider in a matter of a day or two at most with a view to their incorporation 
in the list prepared by the Ad Hoe Committee. At best the consideration we 
could give these amendments would be hurried and incomplete. Yet, even such 
hasty consideration would entail lengthy discussion and would consume time 
which the Committee ean ill afford to lose if it is to get on with its main work. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, my Delegation considers that the Fourth Com- 
mittee should make no attempt to amend at this time the well-thought-out list 
prepared by the Ad Hoe Committee but rather should approve that list as it 
stands, 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, REQUEST- 
ING VOTE ON THIRD AMENDMENT TO LIST OF FACTORS, OCTOBER 


8, 1953 


The representatives of Belgium and the Philippines have made a very wise 
and practicable proposal to help us out of a long and unnecessary discussion. 
My Delegation also will be grateful, therefore, if you will put to the vote at 
once the third amendment in document A/C.4/L.2738. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS TO LIST OF FACTORS, OCTOBER 8, 195% 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to explain my votes 

My Delegation abstained from voting on the umendments to the list of factors 
because, as I said earlier, this Committee is able to give only hurried and incom- 
plete consideration to the proposals. Indeed, it is all too evident that some 
Delegations have not had time to study the proposals. I sincerely regret, Mr. 
Chairman, that you did not accept the proposal of the Belgian, Philippine and 
United States Delegations to put amendment 38 in Document A/C.4/L.273 to the 
vote first. 

With regard to the substance of the amendinents adopted, I reserve the position 
of my Delegation 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON A 
BRAZILIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION TO AMEND LIST OF FACTORS, 
OCTOBER 9, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to explain the voting position of my Delegation on 
the Brazilian draft resolution in Document A/C.4/L.272 and the amendments 
in A/C.4/L.273. We appreciate the effort of the Delegation of Brazil, and I 
am happy to say that we will vote for eleven of the twelve paragraphs in the 
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resolution. Moreover, if the third operative paragraph is modified, we can also 
support it and vote for the resolution as a whole. Although we are not entirely 
satisfied with the other eleven paragraphs, we are willing to support them in 
the spirit of conciliation for which several Delegations in this Committee have 
appealed. We hope that other Delegations will vote in the same spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to propose an amendment to paragraph three, 
but to ask you to put two parts of it to the vote separately. Before doing this, 
however, | wish to repeat the view of my Delegation that the General Assembly 
has already performed a useful service in clarifying the complex and variable 
factors which indicate the achievement of a full measure of self-government. 
Although we cannot accept the implication contained in paragraph three of 
the Brazilian draft resolution, we do not consider our position on this question 
a negative one. As I have already said, we believe that the Assembly, in view 
of Article 10 of the Charter, has authority to discuss and attempt to define the 
expressions “non-self-governing territories” and “territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government”. We also believe that the 
General Assembly has the authority to recommend to Administering Members 
generally the consideration of any definition it might adopt, or even to express 
its opinion in general terms on the principles which have guided or may guide 
Members in deciding on which of their territories they will transmit informa 
tion. Moreover, we have no objection to Assembly discussion of the informa- 
tion transmitted by administering Members in explaining their decision to cease 
reporting on territories which have become self-governing 

But, Mr. Chairman, and fellow Delegates, the Constitution of the United 
States gives to the Congress of the United States the sovereign and exclusive 
power to decide upon changes in the constitutional status of United States terri- 
tories. Only the United States can decide when one of its territories has attained 
self-government within the terms of Article 73 of the Charter. Mr. Chairman, 
I am a member of the Congress of the United States. To me, therefore, it was 
startling to find that certain Delegations in this Committee are supporting a 
recommendation which not only would have no legally binding effect on the 
United States Congress, but would be subject to misunderstanding by the Ameri- 
can people. As a practical matter such a recommendation would be generally 
meaningless, and to the extent that it does have any meaning it would also be 
harmful. 

I understand the principles which inspire the advocates of the proposals be- 
fore us, but surely these Delegations understand why my Government cannot 
accept their suggestions. In these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, what useful 
purpose could be served by forcing these proposals through the Committee? 
Surely this is no way to increase the prestige of the United Nations. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that my appeal will be effective. In this hope my 
Delegation wishes to propose a change in the third operative paragraph of the 

grazilian draft resolution. It is a small change but a very important one be- 
cause it goes straight to the heart of the matter. I request you, Mr. Chairman, 
to put to the vote separately two parts of the third operative paragraph. The 
first part would be the words “by the Administering Members and by the 
General Assembly” in lines one and two; the second would be the last three 
and a half lines of the paragraph, that is, the phrase beginning with the words 
“in order that” at the end of line 5. With these two deletions the paragraph 
would then read: “Recommends that the annexed list of factors should be taken 
as a guide and applied in the light of all relevant circumstances pertinent to 
each particular situation, in determining whether any Territory, due to changes 
in its constitutional status, is or is no longer within the scope of Chapter XI of 
the Charter.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I must comment briefly on the ten amendments in Doeu- 
ment A/C.4/L.273. Although my Delegation is satisfied with the Brazilian 
proposal, we are willing to support several of the amendments to that proposal 
I do not wish to take up the time of the Committee unduly, however, so I shall 
confine my explanation of votes to the second and third amendments. We will 
vote against both of these amendments because we support the list of factors 
in the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Committee rejects the second and third amendments, as 
I hope it will, we could then vote on the Brazilian text as it now stands. In 
this way it would be possible to remedy the hasty and unfortunate action taken 
yesterday by the Committee, for we could thereby approve the list of factors 
adopted by the Ad Hoc Committee. In order to meet the wishes of the eleven 
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! of the endments to the list of fa rs which we voted on vesterday 
ve} ht take one additional step. We might refer the stimmary re¢ rad of oun 
lel on the factors question to the Committee on Information from Non 
Self ! ey Territoric vith instructions to consider the suggestions of 
M ers of t! Assembly when and if the Committee decides to Consider furthet 
re ms in the list of factors 

I } } f such portal that the General Assembl 
loubt apply he thir \ ng i n Resolution adopted by 

I ( rer it seems cle from ves V's votes that the division 

f t ( ters ? } ? ‘ l 
Mr. Chairman, T wish to thank vou and the Members of the Committee for 
e with ch patience it this late stave ir 1 long debate rhese 
1 of 1 Delegation have hee put forward in a spirit of conciliation 
I we | e tl Ww voke a sympathetic response 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON ACTION 
OF COMMITTEE ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 
12, 1953 


Vir. Chairmat Iw he very brief My Delegation shares the regret expressed 
hy the representatives of Brazil, Pakistan, and other Delegations at the hasty 
nd considered action taken by this Committee on Thursday and Friday 
The United States works very hard to fulfill its Charter obligations to promote 


the advancement of its own non-self-governing territories, and we are convinced 


hat the harmonious cooperation of the Members of this Committee in the past 
has ide the Committee effective in helping the people of all non-self-governing 
errit eS It for this reason that Tam so deeply disampointed at the action 

this Committee in adopting proposals which not only do nothing to help the 


people concerned, but jeopardize the cooperation and harmony which has made 
ur work effective. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, AT THE 22ND ANNUAL NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM, HELD AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY HALL, 
UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS, OCTOBER 16, 195: 


The United Nations to me is a family strange, turbulent, inconsistent, often 
n 
A fa v is the backbone of a comm ty It is lr own ba formula, the 
n upon which a community uilds itself rhe town grows from the 
’ inv towns 1 ke a nation 
I k to this family to do the same thing for the world and T ask most earnestly 
for patience even though this is a moment in man’s history when evolution itself 
Dy s 1] 
s I expect the [ t Nations to solve the many far-reaching 
probl f the world ir »> short a time. How enn we exnect it to have gained 
hen it hit ht vear ! tl family of which I am privileged to 
t sta te T he 
\\"} fy ) 
Rasically it drea taking sham the dream of human understanding and 
i 
Tere ro } e1ns VW hurl words at each other. words that sometimes 
but are timately fying. bo you know of any parliamentary 
ay } ( t is not se 
I member of the Congress of the United States We all speak the same 
I tudied at the s kind of schools which taught us pretty much the 
is nd ideals, vet we battle « h other daily (‘oming to this great 
mal parliamentary foru T have been amazed that men and women 
xty different countries wit! lifferent histories, eultures, ideals and 
ar izes could have learned to cooperate with each other so quickly in so many 
day we should be grateful that men do not cross the street to avoid each 


ther as the eurly delegates to Genev: lil in the beginning of the League of 
Nations! That much at least we all learned 
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So I would say to you—be glad of the noise and the battles of words—and be 
patient while we grow up. I would further suggest to you that we have the 
bone, sinew and tissue—the blood, vigor and vision of the world to grow up in 
aud fulfill the dream. 

No one is more aware of the criticism of the United Nations than I for I 
come from the edge of the section of this country which has always been sus- 
picious of international contacts, of international organizations of all sorts and 
kinds. Loyal Americans all—but curiously unaware of the inevitable effect 
of communication and transportation changes which make this country so 
closely related to all other countries. Tuberculosis in Greece and leprosy in 
the Pacific touch us—hoof and mouth disease and rinderpest half way across 
the world may mean the same plagues here—unless stopped at the source 

Many people are not aware that the United Nations and its Special Agencies 
are working in the fields of health, the development of national resources, ete. 
Such a forum as this, bringing to the people of this country a broad picture of 
the manysidedness of this amazing organization will, I hope, be an incertive 
to schools and clubs and organizations of all sorts, to look at the world in a new 
light. Surely only when there is more knowledge can there be greater under- 
standing out of which can come peace! 

The United Nations today is young—all too few people know its possibilities. 
It has weaknesses, it presents possible dangers. Even so, it is an effort o* good 
will between people of all sorts and kinds to take mankind out of the dungeons 
of misunderstanding into the light. 

Achievement and purpose become possible only as and if patience and tolerance 
are used. 

But IT would warn those who would take us asunder, for in our uncertain 
fashion—often with trembling fingers that have not yet become adept—we seek 
to build, though our cement may not be well mixed, for in the overeagerness 
of youth we do not understand the ingredients too well. Yet I do suggest that 
this inexperience itself has certain achievements. Fashioned roughly, but none- 
theless with certain strength and adherence to good will, it shows to those who 
have patience and foresight, that we are building a tower of strength. 

This is not OUR tower—it is for your preservation and ours—for the preserva- 
tion of mankind. Have patience, Friends. with our efforts as we seek to bring 
this intransigent, turbulent, not yet even half grown family to maturity 

There are those who see only our shortecomings—we know they are there for 
all the world to see. There are those who see only danger within this young 
family. Of these I would ask: “What would you have done better?” How dare 
those without a plan say if cannot work. I say to you that it can and must 
work because we have come together in holy covenant that it shall be so. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 19, 1953 


1} 


Mr. Chairman, of the many problems facing all the peoples of the world at this 
time the colonial question is one of the most challenging. May I say, Mr. Chair- 


man, that I feel deeply privileged to represent the United States npon the Com 
mittee which has it under consideration. Complex, impossible of immediate solu- 
tion, and so requiring much understanding, great wisdom and carefully considered 
action, the colonial question has within it rich possibilities of drawing all the 
people of the world into ultimate understanding and accord. It is this snirit, 
Mr. Chairman, that I speak this morning. Although my government is responsible 
for only a minute fraction of the non-self-governing areas of the world—a frae 
tion whose combined populations number less than three-quarters of a millio 

we are fully aware of the complexities involved. We know from practical experi 
ence how difficult it is to rnise such territories to the social, economic and spiritual 
ievel which makes possible the full enjoyme! t of political freedom 


I have been impressed by the fact that so much of the interest of this Committee 


relates to conditions in the rapidly emerging continent of Africa. The welfare 
and development of the peoples of Africa are of deep interest to the people of the 
United States. In the Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives we have a Subcommittee on the Near East and Africa. As Chair 
man of that Subeommittee, I have studied the problems of Africa, and I know how 
important it is for every Member of the United Nations to help Africa’s peoples 
satisfy their aspirations for self-government. 
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It is important, however, to bear in mind that a goodly number of the sixty 
non-self-governing territories are outside of Africa and that such territories as 
exist in Asia, the Pacitic and the Caribbean are likewise the home of peoples 
secking to achieve a greater measure of self-government. Two world wars have 
had a terrific impact on the great continent of Africa as well as on the dependent 
territories of other areas. This has been accompanied by a technical revolution 
which has carried even into the most remote parts of the world, the knowledge 
that poverty and the servitude of ignorance are conquerable enemies. With new 
hope come new energy and, inevitably, new demands. It is natural that these peo- 
ple should be increasingly restive under foreign political control no matter how 
enlightened. 

Their leaders demand 
goal—to choose their own government, to control their own 
administering members have solemnly acknowledged that goal by their whole- 
hearted subscription to Chapter XI of the Charter. My Government does not 
believe, however, that the obligations under the Charter toward peoples of 
non-self-governing territories can be fulfilled by sudden abdication of adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Rather, it recognizes the problem as one of finding ways 
to accelerate the pace of economic, social, educational and political develop- 
ment. This urgent responsibility calls for the most constructive efforts and 
maximum good-will of all members truly concerned with the advancement of 


and the Charter recognizes the legitimacy of their 
destinies. The 


dependent peoples. 

I hope the Committee will not consider it a digression if I take the time to 
state my own understanding of our American philosophy toward this problem. 

We Americans are a libertarian people. I think we would all of us still pre- 
ter—as our forefathers did—the terrors of the sea and of the wilderness to the 
loss of our liberties. We cannot help but have a sense of brotherhood for all 
people who share our own belief in the fundamental and primary importance of 
individual human dignity. 

We are also a country which has united many national and racial strains 
Many different systems of habit and of belief, many kinds of skill and many 
kinds of knowledge have enriched our national life even though some of the 
problems presented by this great diversity are still unsolved. 

People are not expendable as far as we are concerned, nor do we hold that 
anyone has the right to decide the uses of another man’s life. 

We do not look on our own freedom as a luxury nor upon diversity as an 
accident or hazard. Both freedom and diversity form the foundation of our 
national strength. We regard the development and protection of the inherent 
dignity of each individual as a necessary foundation for any decent peace. This 
is not only a matter of idealism. It is also a matter of practical interest. Just 
as national vitality depends upon the character of individual citizens, the 
success of the international community depends upon the vitality and respon 
sibility of free and freely developing member states and groups of states. We 
believe that recognition of the sacredness of the individual is at once the sign 
and the safeguard of any government which will have the moral authority 
to promote peace and security in the world community. 

The Charter commits us to the maintenance of international peace and security 
The repetition of this pledge in Chapter XI reminds us that our undertaking 
to keep the peace protects not only the independent countries which have signed 
the Charter, but also the peoples who have not yet achieved self-government 

In achieving orderly progress towards self-government, the United States 
places equal emphasis on order and on progress. By orderly progress we do 
not mean the kind of progress that was geared to the leisurely pace of pre-war 
policies. In this new and changing post-war world, we recognize a new ur 
gency. We must provide a more satisfactory outlet for the natural impatience 
of young nations to control their own destines as soon as possible. 

True liberty for dependent or other newly-liberated people can never be 
attained or made secure unless the free world is able and ready to protect 
itself against the growth and spread of a new form of imperialism immeasur 
ably more destructive of human liberties than any form of alien control in 
modern history. We are, in fact, so strongly attached to the principle of po 
litical liberty for all peoples and so sympathetic with the aspirations of al! 
constructive nationalist movements that we will strive to prevent them from 
being captured or distorted by the tactics of any international totalitarian 
movement 
: I should like now to turn to the Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, the basic document for the agenda item 


= 
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we are now considering. During the years since the establishment of the 
Committee on Information, my Delegation has come to expect interesting and 
useful reports from that body. The 1953 session of the Committee has not dis- 
appointed us. We are pleased to note throughout the present Report evidence 
of a cooperative and constructive approach to colonial problems which is in 
itself a real contribution to the effectiveness of the United Nations in this 
field. May we not hope that the Fourth Committee will become imbued with 
the same spirit of cooperation and harmonious interchange of ideas which 
produced the gratifying results which are now before us. 

At the appropriate time my Delegation will have observations to make on 
certain specific matters arising from Part I of the Report. At present I shall 
confine my remarks to the special report made by the Committee this year on 
educational conditions in non-self-governing territories. 

In the view of my Delegation, the special report on education is a useful 
adjunct to the basie Report of 1950, and as such merits serious consideration 
by all Members. The United States Government is commending it to the at- 
tention of the appropriate authorities in the non-self-governing territories 
under our administration. Our general support of the Report is implicit in our 
observations and minor reservations recorded in the minutes of the SUth meet- 
ing of the Committee, and we shall be glad to support the Committee’s draft 
resolution. 

Education is fundamental to the development of the peoples of non-self- 
governing territories toward the achievement of self-government, and all of 
us here, I am sure, find satisfaction in the Committee’s conclusion that the 
importance of educational advancement has been increasingly stressed in non- 
self-governing territories. Since the first report on education there has been 
an appreciable increase in the educational facilities available in many of 
them. For its part, the United States is doing everything within its power 
to encourage and foster both general and technical education in the territories 
under its administration. ‘lo this end education is free and compulsory, so 
that equality of opportunity for all social, religious and cultural groups may 
be assured. As indicated in the course of the discussions in the Committee on 
Information, a fundamental aspect of the American system is based upon the 
belief that these ends can best be achieved by providing that responsibility for 
matters of education be maintained at the local, provincial or territorial level. 

My Delegation is prepared to endorse the general objectives of educational 
policies and programs outlined by the report. We find particularly valid the 
statement that education is “an integral part of general progress, reaching the 
adults as well as the children and aiming at the highest possible development 
of the individual in the changing society of which he forms a part.” We would 
give special emphasis to the desirability of educating the individual for the 
kind of life he will lead in his own land. Education should not only be adopted 
to local social and cultural conditions, but should be focused on the needs of the 
individual served. The goal should not be to give everyone the same education 
but rather to make it possible for everyone to receive the type of education 
which would best equip the individual to deal with his or her environment. For 
this reason we believe that higher education, including technical training, should, 
wherever possible, be available in the territory, or in nearby areas with similar 
social and cultural patterns. 

Obviously, this is not possible in some territories, particularly smaller ones 
where financial resources are limited or where candidates for higher education 
and technical training are relatively few. In such cases the answer may lie in 
some form of international cooperation through which the student can attend 
a central school somewhere in his own area. In another area the student may 
encounter social and cultural conditions differing markedly from those with 
which he is familiar and to which he will return at the completion of his educa- 
tion. The proposed Central Vocational Training School in Fiji for students from 
the territories of the South Pacilic area represents an effort to duplicate a type 
of regional cooperation which has already proved its worth in the Central Medi- 
cal School at Suva, Fiji. The Metropolitan Vocational Training School in Puerto 
Rico is receiving an increasing number of students from the Caribbean area and 
elsewhere. These are but two examples of centers for technical education 
which are being developed in various places to serve the needs of dependent 
areas. 

It is indeed gratifying to see the importance which the Report assigns to the 
education of women and the general awareness of the adverse effects of any 
program thut would increase the disproportion between educated men and 
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an 


educated women in dependent territories. In the territories which we administer, 
as in the United States itself, education is available to girls and women on 
exactly the same grounds as to boys and men 

rhe guiding principle of United States education is to develop the capacities 
of all pupils No one is exeluded or selected with a view to the number of people 


required for leadership, but all are encouraged to continue their education for as 





long as facilities are available and their capacities permit 

Before concluding my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that I 
have listened with deep interest to the many views which have been expressed 
n this Committee, and I have found them in retrospect quite helpful in shaping 
my own views on our work. From this experience, I have learned what seems 
to me fact of fundamental importance about this Committee. To the extent 
that valid differences have emerged, they center on questions of principle which 
involve an effort by some Members to extend United Nations activities beyond 
What is specifically provided for in the Charter. Since this attitude is under 
standable, we respect it, even though we cannot always agree with it. 

This brings me to a second fact learned from listening to other Members of 
this Committee. It is a fact of much greater importance. As I understand it, 
every Member of the United Nations agrees that the goal for all dependent 
peoples is self-government. And as I have read the Report of the Committee on 
Information and the Summaries and Analyses of Information before us I have 
been impressed by the progress toward self-government which is now under way 
To my Delegation the information transmitted clearly shows that all the terri 
tories concerned are on the right road. The record shows that each vear they 
have more schools, more children and adults in school, more hospital facilities, 
more advances in agriculture and secondary industry, more participation and 
training in their own political institutions, and many other advances which are 
preparing the way for them to stand firmly on their own feet when they achieve 
self-government 

It is for this reason that I consider that this Committee has a significant role 
to perform. It provides an opportunity for assessing what has been achieved 
and what remains to be done. It also provides a means whereby all Members 
may obtain useful information on the highly important field the Committee has 
bee n establishe d to consider 

One can appreciate the attitude of those Delegations who believe that the rate 
of progress of dependent peoples toward self-government should be accelerated. 
It would, however, certainly be foolhardy if we were to permit impatience to 
wreck our only vehicle. We are in a position much like the driver of an auto- 
mobile on a modern highway. It is risky for us either to be too cautious and 
go too slowly or to be too impatient and go too fast. 

We recognize that proposals which seem extreme may sometimes be no more 
than an effort to maintain pressure and to prevent the relaxation of effort. That 
kind of pressure is of value, but only if it stops short of damaging the machinery 
in an attempt to drive it bevond its capacities 

With mutual understanding and allowance for one another’s most urgent con 
cerns, we can all make a maximum contribution to the orderly progress of all 
peoples toward a freedom which will be peaceful, fruitful, and enduring. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE QUESTION OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA, OCTOBER 26, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, it was seven years ago that the General Assembly first consid 
ered the question of treatment of persons of Indian origin in the Union of South 


Africa This question has given rise to specific differences between the Union 
of South Africa on the one hand, and Pakistan and India on the other. these 
latter being the countries of origin of the racial minority concerned In fact, for 


some decades this question has been a subject of international negotiation 
between governments 

That the problem comes back to the General Assembly once more this vear, 
after seven years of discussion, is evidence of its intrinsic difficulty In dealing 
with situations of this kind, time must be measured in spans far longer than a 
half-dozen sessions of the General Assembly: yet we ean understand the im- 


patience of the people involved as the years pass by without improvement \ 
people can endure what they feel as serious wrongs when there is some evidence, 
however slight, of improved conditions, when official policy appears to be directed 





ie 
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toward improving those conditions. But it is another thing to remain silent 
when it appears that circumstances, by official direction. are worsening. It is 
in fact. the trend of events which is our chief concern here. We are not con 
cerned with isolated and local instances of racial diseriminatior We are con 
cerned with governmental policy, and that is why the general obligations unde 
taken in our Charter are relevant 

In anproaching the problem which now confronts the Assembly, T should like 
to speak briefly of our own experience in America with race problems and basic 
attitudes which condition American thinking on this subject In the United 
States we are a nation of many races. Take, for instance, my own city of Cleve 
land. In that city there are, among others, groups of Canadi 
Hunga 
try: 1 percent of the total population are foreign born, and another forty 
per cent are of foreign-born parentage 

We have imperfections in the United States in the matter of race relations 





German. Greek 





rian, Trish, Italian, Jewish, Lithuanian. Negro, Slovene. and Svrian anees 
$5 


We have a lone history of controversy on this subject Our Declaration of Inde 
nendence proclaimed it 1776 that all men are created free and equal But 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamatic was not issued until S87 years 
later It took a long and bloody Civil War to end the evil of human slavery. and 





althongh we adonted three additional amendments to our Constitution to eonfir 





eqnalitv under the law. the anestion of civil rights remains one of the most 
important problems in the United States today 

I believe T am right in saving that the course of events in the United States in 
the field of race relations has been generally in the direction of equality under 
the law, and in this area we continue to make progress 

The philosophy motivating the United States Government and the American 
people was restated by President Eisenhower in his Inangural Address, when 
he said: 

“Conceiving the defense of freedom like freedom itself to be one and indivisible 


we hold all continents and peoples in equal regard and honor We reject anv 
insinnation that one race or another, one people or another, is in any sense 
inferior or expendable.” 

Mr. Chairman, we live at a moment in time when many conntries are feeling 
the forees of evolution as never before in man’s history. Men are heing forced 
to move into new areas of living. Thev are heing pressed closer and closer 
together. No longer can a man say what difference does it make to me what men 
across the world are doing. Whether he likes it or not he must change his wavs 
he must throw off the ontworn garments of vesterdayv and he prepared gradually 
to move into a new wav of life. Even a snnerficial studv of man’s life on this 
earth brings one to the realization that there is one great universal law which 
not even the tiniest part of an atom ean eseane and that is the law of change In 
our own intelligent self-interest we should see to it that where change occurs it 
should oeeur peacefully 

As we look at the anestion of the treatment of Indions in South Afri we see 
that this is essentially a problem of the status of a group of people within their 
own community and within their own nation. Relationships of this nature are 
the onteome of local conditions They refleet local concept loeal evstoms, loeal 
preiudices. They are the resultant of local forces working for harmony or discord 
or indifference An effort from the ontside to modify these complex rel: 
mav not onlv he ignored but mav cause more intolerance and more grief to those 


tir ships 


most deserving of help 
We see thus practical limitations on what an organization such as the United 


Nations can help to accomplish in ameliorating a situation such as that of the 
Indian minoritv in Sonth Afriea There are. too. inherent limitations in the 
nower of the General Assembly under the Charter. The Assembly is not emnow 
ered to im»ose a settlement of differences such as those ontstanding among Sontt 
Africa, Pakistan. and India concerning this Indian minority The Assembly 


eannot order or enforce: it can only recommend If the General Assemblv’s views 
are to have effect. the nations themselves must accent the recomme ndations and 
coonerate in ecarrving them out 


As we consider the courses of 


action onen to the Assembly it may he helpful to 


review the steps taken by the General Assembly in 1946 d snbseanent vears 


The Assembly has addressed anneals ft t} 


negotiate for 9 settlement The Assembly has offered third-party assistance in 


e governments coneerned that they 


such negotiations. at one time through a commission made un of Member States 
and at an earlier time through the good offices of an individnal whom the Seec- 
esignate. In addition, the General Assembly 


retary General was authorized to « 
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has made findings concerning the character of the racial policies of the Union of 
South Africa, and has addressed recommendations to South Africa that pending 
negotiations the Union suspend its implementation of certain racial legislation 
in South Africa. 

These efforts of the General Assembly so far have not borne fruit. The Union 
of South Africa has told the General Assembly, and this year has told the Com- 
mission established by the Seventh Assembly, that the United Nations is without 
competence to consider the question of the treatment of persons of Indian origin 
in the Union. This view of the Assembly's jurisdiction is not widely shared. 
South Africa invoked this line of reasoning to decline to avail itself of assistance 
from the United Nations Good Offices Commission in the discussions which the 
Assembly hoped to encourage by its action. The Union of South Africa has 
shown its loyalty to the United Nations by contributing with its armed forces 
to the success of United Nations action to halt aggression in Korea, Yet in the 
matter before us, we must note with regret that it has failed to respond to the 
appeals of the General Assembly to enter into negotiations in accordance with 
the Assembly’s resolutions. But the Union of South Africa did declare its will- 
ingness to enter into direct negotiations outside of the framework of the UN 
resolutions, 

These have not been the only difficulties standing in the way of negotiations 
between the parties and a possible settlement of the differences between them. 
In 1950 South Africa was prepared to enter into a conference at Capetown on the 
basis of an agenda which was acceptable also to the Governments of Pakistan 
aud India. However, when the Union of South Africa rejected the request of 
India and Pakistan to postpone the enactment and implementation of the Group 
Areas Act, the Government of India declared itself unable to participate in 
the conference. India, and apparently also Pakistan, have been unwilling to enter 
into negotiations unless the implementation of the Act is suspended. 

AS We surve the record of this case we are compelled to doubt the usefulness 
of creating at this stage any further commissions or UN agencies to play the 
role of catalyst in negotiations between the parties. Failure of these countries 
to negotiate or to reach an agreement has not been due to absence of mediators 
or good oflices groups. Indeed, when such agencies have been available in this 
case, they have not been able to make a constructive contribution. 

‘This is not to say, however, that the United Nations is without a role in this 
matter. The place of the General Assembly as a forum of opinion and influence 
is unique 

My Delegation believes the basic task of the Assembly here is to bring about 
direct discussions between the parties. The Assembly should appeal to the 
three governments concerned to act in the spirit of the pledges which they have 
given in such provisions of the Charter as Paragraph 3 of Article 2. The parties 
so far have preferred to stand on their respective extreme positions taken in our 
debates here rather than meet together in private as they did in the past and 
explore possible adjustments of the dispute, 

What is called for is wise statesmanship on both sides of the dispute. India 
has nade earnest and constructive efforts in urging and assisting in the peaceful 
solution through negotiations of vital security problems in Asia. The same gen- 
eral approach through negotiation is what we are urging here. 

My Delegation believes that before the governments concerned have made 
further efforts to resume direct discussions the General Assembly should not 
recommend particular measures or solutions—solutions of the problem which 
the parties, first of all, must face. 

It is a matter of simple procedure for any Member to ask that this problem 
be included again in our agenda next year. For this reason, and in order to 
avoid any possible prejudice to the resumption of negotiations, my Delegation 
does not favor any decision by the present session of the Assembly that this 
item is to be placed automatically on our agenda next year. Further, we question 
the advisability of an Assembly recommendation addressed to South Afric 
alone in regard to suspension of the implementation of the Group Areas Act. 
Our view might be different if the proposal were that the General Assembly 
should again appeal to all parties to refrain from any acts which might prejudice 
negotiations. 

We are not here to fix responsibility for failure to achieve progress thus far in 
solving the question now before this Committee. We consider it harmful and 
inappropriate to include in any resolution on this question expressions of regret 
over past actions taken by one or the other of the parties or references to any 
particular domestic legislation. 
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_ We are here to endeavor to create the best possible atmosphere for the nego- 
tiations, to help define the issues clearly and offer what assistance we can. 

It is with these thoughts and purposes that my Delegation will consider the 
seven-power proposal. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
REQUEST FOR AN ORAL HEARING BY MR. JULIO PINTO GANDIA OF 
THE SO-CALLED NATIONALIST PARTY OF PUERTO RICO, OCTOBER 
26, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, it is inconceivable to me that this Committee would give any 
consideration to the request of the so-called Puerto Rican Nationalist Party 
which is, in fact, a notorious terrorist organization. On behalf of the Govern- 
ments of both the United States and Puerto Rico, my Delegation wishes to 
record the strongest possible opposition to the granting of a hearing to this 
group. 

This is not a legitimate political party as is so falsely and blatantly stated in 
the document which was circulated at the request of the Polish Delegation. It 
is nothing more than a small group consisting of about 500 people who, far 
from constituting a “party” in any realistic political sense, are dedicated to a 
policy of violence and terrorism. It was this group which attempted assassina- 
tion of President Truman with the resultant death of United States Police Officer 
Coffelt. It was this same small group of terrorists under the leadership of 
Albizu Campos which instigated the bloody riots in 1950, the assault on Govern- 
ment House and attempted assassination of the Governor, and which over a 
long period of years continued incitements to violence marked by the murder 
of the Chief of the Puerto Rican police in 1936. 

Action on this request, Mr. Chairman, in view of the decisive vote in the 
Committee against hearing the Puerto Rican Independence Party, could in no 
sense be regarded as a vote to establish the principle as to whether a minority 
party should or should not be heard. A vote to grant this request could only 
be regarded as an effort to undermine the legitimate popular government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, my Delegation attaches such importance to this 
matter that, if the request of this terrorist group is put to a vote, we would 
insist that you take the vote by roll call. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON 
CESSATION OF INFORMATION ON PUERTO RICO, OCTOBER 27, 1953 
Mr. Chairman, as we take up Item 3 (b) of our agenda—Cessation of Informa- 

tion on Puerto Rico—it is my pleasure to advise the Committee that the spokes- 

man for the United States Government and the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico will be Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico before our Federal Government in Washinton 

I trust that the members of the Committee will find the discussion of this 
item interesting and as a result will appreciate why the Governments of Puerto 
Rico and the United States are so satisfied with the full measure of self- 
government which has been achieved by the people of Puerto Rico under the 
Commonwealth Constitution which came into effect on July 25, 1952. I should 
like to touch briefly on the main events which preceded the decision of the 
United States Government to cease transmitting information on Puerto Rico 
under Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 

In 1948 the Puerto Rican people held a national election in which the issue as 
to what kind of a government they desired was debated. Alternatives which 
were campaigned for by opposing political parties were whether Puerto Rico 
should become: 

(1) A state in our Federal Union; 

(2) An independent state; 

(3) A commonwealth associated with the United States. 

By an overwhelming vote the people of Puerto Rico chose the commonwealth 
association with the United States. 

Subsequently, the Resident Commissioner, Dr. Fernés, caused legislation to be 
introduced in the Congress of the United States to give effect to the will of 
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the Puerto Rican people as expressed in the 1948 election. The result of this 

legislation was the adoption by the Eighty-first Congress of Public Law 600 

Which authorized the people of Vuerto Rico to draft and adopt their own 

Constitution, 

Following the adoption of Public Law 600 a Constitutional Convention was 

convened in Puerto Rico presided over by Dr. Ferndés, 

In due course the new constitution was ratilied by the Congress of the United 
States and the Puerto Rican people, again by an overwhelming majority. 

A fundamental feature of the new constitution is that it Was entered into in the 
nature of a compact between the American Congress and the Puerto Rican people. 
Chis arrangement has been described by Senator Butler of Nebraska, Chairman 
of the Senate Comittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and co-sponsor of 
Public Law 600, as a relationship between two parties which may not be 
amended or abrogated unilaterally. Congressman Miller of Nebraska, speaking 
as Chairman of the House of Representatives Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, has said: 

“Thus, Puerto Rico * * * is a Commonwealth, comparable in its political 
authority to any of the 48 commonwealths which we know as the 48 states that 
form the Union; but under the terms of compact embodied in Public Law 600 
of the Kighty-first Congress 1950, the Federal Government of the United States 
will do for it what it does for the 48 member states of the Union, while it will 
not interfere in any matter not normally reserved to a federal government in 
a federal system.” 

Moreover, the United States District Court for Puerto Rico, which is a Federal 
Court, has ruled on this relationship as follows: “As a necessary legal conse 
quence of said compact, neither the Congress of the United States nor the 
people of Puerto Rico can unilaterally amend Public Law 600 nor the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act without the consent and approval of the other party 
to the Compact.” 

This decision of the United States District Court has been upheld in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say a few words about 
my distinguished colleague of long standing in the United States House of 
Representatives, Dr. Ferndés 

For many years, Dr. Fernés has represented the people of Puerto Rico in the 
United States Congress and the Government in Washington, At the present time 
he serves as a member of the House Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Agriculture, and Armed Services. 

While my friend, Governor Luis Munos-Marin of Puerto Rico, may be described 
as the spiritual father of the new commonwealth constitution, certainly Dr. 
Fernos-Isern should be regarded as its powerful architect. As I have already 
noted, he served as President of the Constitutional Convention, and my Govern 
ment could have no better qualified spokesman to deal with our present agenda 
item 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you and to turn over the United 
States chair, as we did this year in the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, to Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, Resident Commissioner 
for Puerto Rico in the United States House of Representatives. 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON DEBATE 
ON CESSATION OF TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION ON NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES AND SURINAM, OCTOBER 29, 1953 


irman, my Delegation is grateful to the distinguished Delegate of New 





Zealand injecting some degree of balance into this debate 
My Government's position, which is well known, is in general agreement with 
the p on enunciated by New Zealand 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN|) THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON 
CESSATION OF TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION QN NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES AND SURINAM, OCTOBER 29, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, the United States Delegation believes that the Committee has 
before it adequate information in order to conclude discussion on this sub-item, 
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and to adopt a resolution which would permit the termination of consideration 
of the matter of cessation of transmission of information on the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam during the Eighth General Assembly. 

Therefore, my Delegation has found itself unable to share the majority view 
that this matter be kept open for another year, and that the Netherlands Gov- 
erbment should resume transmitting information. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND PUERTO RICO, 
NOVEMBER 3, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, it is the intention of my Delegation to make a final state 
ment when all other delegations have had an opportunity to express their 
points of view on the subject under consideration. However, I should like 
to clarify, at the outset of our discussions today, a number of points raised 
in yesterday’s debate in order that certain misconceptions which evidently 
exist will not continue to cloud our discussion 

1. First of all, reference has been made to the letter addressed by the 
Governor of Puerto Rico to the President of the United States. Through an 
error by one speaker the Governor has been quoted as stating in his letter 
that at present the Congress of the United States retains full jurisdiction to 
legislate with respect to Puerto Rico without the consent of its people, to override 
its laws, to change its form of government, and to alter its relations to the United 
States. The letter of the Governor states, on the contrary, that until the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico began to function, the Congress of the United States 
retained full jurisdiction. I hasten to rectify this matter because I know how 
the Governor of Puerto Rico would feel if his interpretation of the compact were 
not properly presented, 

2. In further elaboration of the remarks I made yesterday, may I say 
that obviously United States laws and such compacts as the United States 
may enter into are subject to the interpretation of the United States and the 
parties concerned, in this case the people of Puerto Rico In a spirit of co- 
operation we have brought before you the United States interpretation which 
is also that of the people of Puerto Rico. We would not feel justified in 
engaging in a debate as to the significance of United States laws, less so after 
they have been interpreted by the Courts of the United States. Nor have 
we thought it proper to pay attention to such distortions as have been made 
by and circulated in behalf of those who as self-appointed interpreters of 
the United States laws, compacts and agreements would lead us to helieve 
that nothing except their own cherished ideas should be accepted, no matter 
how impractical and contrary to the wishes of the people of Puerto Rico 
such ideas may be, and what may be their motivation 

3. Two facts stand out of all the documentation transmitted by the United 
States to the United Nations. One is that the people of Puerto Rico have or- 
ganized themselves politically under a constitution of their own adoption whereby 
a republican form of government has been created stemming from the sover 


eignty of the people of Puerto Rico. This facet is amply sustained by the lan 
guage of the constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico itself rhe 
second fact is that there exists a bilateral compact of association between 
the people of Puerto Rico and the United States whiel l been accented by 


both and which in accordance with judicial decisions may not be amended 
without common consent 


4. The nature of the relations established by compact between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States, far from preventing the existence of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico as 2 fully self-governing entit gives the necessary 
guarantees for the untrammeled development and exercise of its politic author- 
itv. The authority of the Commonwea!th of Puerto Rico is not more ed than 
that of any state of the Union; in fact, in certain aspects is much wider. It 
would be absurd to elaim that the 1S states of the Union are not fully se f- 
governing entities In accordance with the principle of federation the people 
who have created and organized state Govern - rdance t! , 
state constitutions, have also relinquished certain attr butes of authority to the 
Federal Government which the state governments do not have In accordance 


with the compact between the people of Puerto Rieo and the United States, the 
people of Puerto Rico have agreed that the Government of the United States may 
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have, concerning Puerto Rico, the functions and authority that the United States 
Government has concerning the states of the Union. Therefore, to say that this 
latter fact negates self-government in Puerto Rico would be tantamount to saying 
that self-government does not exist in the 48 states of the Union. It should be 
remembered that the functions of the Federal Government in Puerto Rico are 
carried out under the same laws and within the same constitutional limitations 
under which they are carried on behalf of the states. This qualifies the exer- 
cise of federal authority in Puerto Rico and protects the self-governing powers 
of Puerto Rico. That the participation of the people of Puerto Rico in the Federal 
Government is not the same as that of the people of any state of the Union is 
easily understandable if it is borne in mind that the obligations of the people of 
Puerto Rico towards the Federal Government, especially in matters of a fiscal 
nature, are not the same as those of the people of the 48 states. In order for the 
people of Puerto Rico to participate equally as the people of the 48 states in the 
affairs of the Federal Government, Puerto Rico would have to become constitu- 
tionally integrated permanently as a state of the Union with all the correspond- 
ing obligations, without exception. This proposal has been before the people of 
Puerto Rico as the program of one of its political parties. The people haven't 
chosen it as the type of relationship to which they would give their preference. 

5. In presenting the case of Puerto Rico before this Committee, the United 
States Delegation has not at any time stated that in creating the present asso- 
ciation between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States any known type 
of association heretofore has been adopted. Much to the contrary, the criterion 
followed has been to assist the people of Puerto Rico “in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political instivutions according to the particular circumstances” 
of Puerto Rico. It has been evident to the people of Puerto Rico that should they 
follow such known types of political relations as those of independence, or full 
integration into the Union, they would jeopardize their own paramount interests 
in economic, social, and educational as well as political matters. The criterion 
followed in the establishment of the existing association between Puerto Rico and 
the United States have been to create such relationships as would ensure for the 
people of Puerto Rico the best opportunities to develop socially, economically and 
culturally, taking into consideration their geographic and demographic circuin- 
stances. It is in this light that the terms of political and economic union referred 
to by Dr. Fern6és-Isern should be viewed. 

6. As an instance to illustrate what I have said, I shall refer to the question 
of minimum wages in Puerto Rico. There are no trade barriers between Puerto 
Rico and the United States, as there are no trade barriers between any two states 
of the Union. It might have been considered on!y fair, in order not to give undue 
advantage to Puerto Rican producers over mainland producers in the mainland 
market, to have the same provisions of law apply in Puerto Rico. However, 
because Puerto Rico is not as industrially developed as the 48 states of the Union, 
the law provides special treatment for Puerto Rico and exempts it from the fixed 
minimum to which all wages in the industries of the United States are subject. 
The wages in Puerto Rico are determined in such manner that the workers may 
be paid as high a wage as the circumstances of the industry may warrant. How- 
ever, they are not necessarily as high as those on the mainland lest such require- 
ment stifle Puerto Rican industries. This places Puerto Rico in a competitive 
position in relation to the United States market to which it has free access. Only 
the laws of Puerto Rico apply to any industry not engaged in external trade. 

7. Another case in point is the reference made to the quota on Puerto Rican 
sugar that may be marketed in the United States. Sugar marketing in the 
United States is subject to quota not only in what concerns Puerto Rico but in 
what concerns the 48 states as well as importations from foreign countries. Asa 
result of this system of marketing quotas, the price of sugar has been stabilized. 
Puerto Rico not only sells its sugar in the United States at the same price that 
United States domestic sugar is sold, free from customs duties, but the growers 
receive benefit payments equally as those of the mainland producers. One of the 
aspects of the economic union most favorable to Puerto Rico is to be found in 
these provisions concerning sugar. Should Puerto Rico separate from the United 
States, it certainly would have no claim, on the basis of its status, to customs 
free entry of sugar into the United States, nor to a quota commensurate with its 
production capacity, nor to the benefit payments that domestic sugar producers 
are accorded. The fact that Puerto Rico refines all sugar consumed in Puerto 
Rico and ships to the United States a certain amount of its sugar quota, as refined 
sugar, limits the amount which may be refined in the mainland. Dr. Fernés, asa 
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member of the House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, would be 
pleased to discuss with any interested Members of the Committee the United 
States Sugar Act. 

8. It would be a great mistake to consider that because the functions of the 
Federal Government in Puerto Rico are conducted under the same laws as those 
functions are carried on in the United States, the authority of the people of 
Puerto Rico in the conduct of their own government, under their own laws, is 
diminished. In a federal system the fact that certain functions are reserved to 
the Federal Government does not mean that the authority of the government of 
the several states, in all matters not delegated to the Federal Government, are not 
fully within the power of the states. Again in this regar:| Puerto Rico is not 
in any position different from that of any state of the Union. 

9. The Federal Relations Act to which reference has been made has continued 
provisions of political and economic union which the people of Puerto Rico have 
wished to maintain. In this sense the relationships between Puerto Rico and the 
United States have not changed. It would be wrong, however, to hold that 
because this is so and has been so declared in Congress, the creation of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico does not signify a fundamental change in the status 
of Puerto Rico. The previous status of Puerto Rico was that of a territory 
subject to the full authority of the Congress of the United States in all govern- 
mental matters. The previous constitution of Puerto Rico was in fact a law of 
the Congress of the United States, which we called an Organie Act. Conzress 
only could amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico. The present status of Puerto 
Rico is that of a people with a constitution of their own adoption, stemming from 
their own authority, which only they can alter or amend. The relationships 
previously established also by a law of the Congress, which only Congress could 
amend, have now become provisions of a compact of a bilateral nature whose 
terms may be changed only by common consent. 

10. { submit that having before us the Constitution of Puerto Rico, and with 
Laws 600 of 1950 and 447 of 1952 having been circulated, if an opinion as to the 
status of Puerto Rico is to be formed and any interpretation is needed, that 
offered by the parties concerned should prevail. To go back to statements made 
in the course of debate in Congress or in ‘hearings and to try to interpret the 
documents before us in the light of isolated utterances, brought before us out 
of context, can only lead to utter confusion. 

11. As a member of Congress which took a part in all the legislative processes 
which culminated in the compact between the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States whereby the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was established, I 
was impressed by the fact that at all times the whole nature of the process was 
that of bilateral agreement. Even when the joint resolution approving the Con- 
stitution for Puerto Rico was before Congress and some reservations appeared 
to be necessary in order to clarify the fact that the Constitution of Puerto Rico 
would conform with the terms of compact, such clarifications as were decided 
upon by the Congress were submitted to the approval of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Puerto Rico. 

12. Some pain has been expressed in the Committee because the Resident Com- 
missioner, who holds a seat in the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, does not have full voting rights. This, Mr. Chairman, cannot 
be regarded as painful to the people of Puerto Rico. 

Under the United States Constitution, Puerto Rico could obtain full legislative 
representation in the United States Congress only if it were a State like one of the 
18, subject to all pertinent provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
In that case, however, the people of Puerto Rico would lose the fiscal advantages 
which they now enjoy as a result of their present relationship to the United 
States. The Constitution of the United States would require this result. The 
people of Puerto Rico are not subject to Federal income taxes on the income 
they derive from sources within Puerto Rico nor to any other internal revenue 
taxes. ‘The proceeds of United States internal revenue taxes collected on articles 
produced in Puerto Rico and shipped to the United States are covered into the 
Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Also, the proceeds of tariff 
and customs collected on foreign merchandise entering Puerto Rico are deposited 
into the Puerto Rican Treasury for appropriation and expenditure as the Puerto 
Rican Legislature may decide. These arrangements constitute substantial ad- 
vantages of particular benefit to an area such as Puerto Rico whose natural 
economic resources are so limited. The admission into the Union under the 
terms of the Constitution of the United States would entail the loss of these 
advantages. The taxpayers of Puerto Rico would have to contribute over one 
hundred million dollars annually to the United States Treasury, a sum which 
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represents ten percent of the national income of Puerto Rico and nearly sixty 
percent of it budget For this reas he majority of the people of Puerto 
Rico efer Commonwealth status. albeit it does not provide for full legislative 
ré esentat n Congress, to statehood with membership in the Union of States 
and egislative representation in Congress They have expressed this 
preference emphatically in the elect n of 1948, the subsequent re ferenda on the 
new Constitutio ind the election on November 4, 1952 In this last election 
the party in power received 429,064 votes out of 664.974 cast, a greater majority 
tl ‘ hefore 
It 1 rht also he ressed that und the Commonwealth the people of Puerto 
R wesides not being subiect to Federal taxes, enjov the same advantages as 
1} r fe \ tize! n the 4S Strite ( nrotection the national government 
freer t} el in United States territory and to resettle there, and participa 
tior ! nd the protection and service f the feder ( 11 nd om Tr 
establishment Many grants-in-aid and other federal legislation represent fur 
tl henet to the people of Puerto Rie 
It has been said that the United States Government has not provided the 
General Assembly with adequate informatic non which it based its decision 
to cease transmitting information on Puerto Rico M Chairman, I refer the 
C mittee to the full expla ontained in Document A/AC.35/1..121 of 


Anril 3. 1953. and the large of information transmitted for the year 





Ju 1 1951—June 80, 1952 lich the Seeretariat’s Suminary, Document 
A /2414/Add.2 of Angust 18 hased I ask the Committee to decide for 
itself whether the United States has failed to fulfill the request for information 

fort] Resolution 222 (TIT) regarding decisions to cease transmission of 


information 
14 Member of the Committee who partic inated in this year’s session of the 
Committee on Information and those who have studied the documentation con 
ed by that Committee are aware of the various references made to the role 


of Puerto Rico in extending technical assistance in connection with various inter 


national programs In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it is most unfortunate 
that the interest and enthusiasm of former Assistant Secretary of State Millet 
in re rd to Puerto Rico, his birthplace, should be misconstrued 

I helieve that Secretary Miller has merely tried to emphasize what so many 
other representatives of the Governments of the United States and Puerto Rico 
sincerely believe, namely, that Puerto Rico, with its Spanish language and eul 
tural heritage an help to forge strong links of understanding between Latin 


Amet ind the United States and contribute much to the advancement of the 
d-neivhbor poliev in the Caribbean area 
15. Some disappointment has heen expressed that Puerto Rico has not had as 
ea fate as Cunha, both having heen at one time under the sovereignty of 


Spain I presume, Mr. Chairman, that this refers to the fact that Puerto Rico 
l } en to hecome completely independent But our considerations here 
relate to self-government which has been achieved in accordance with the freely 
expressed wishes of an overwhelming majority of the Puerto Riean neonlk It 
trne that Puerto Rico has not chosen to separate itself from the United States 
and he me completely indenendent, and therefore has not assumed control over 

} ters as foreign affairs and national defense But IT must point out that 
there are members of the United Nations who are said to be independent, yet 
they do not control matters of foreign relations and national defense 


6. We have been told in this Committee in a most polife and ingenuous, 
though nonetheless straightforward manner, that the people of Puerto Rico have 
bartered their individuality in exchange for purely materialistic gains, with 
consequent loss of their dignity as a people. But I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the very fact that Puerto Rico has developed its own concept of commonwealth 
status is because it desires to retain its eultural heritage and the freedom to 
develop its own personality and the well-being of the Puerto Rican people with 
out sacrificing the economic foundation upon which these paramount values are 
based. Poverty, hunger and ignorance are not the ingredients with which a 
society of free people can be established and developed and its dignity main 
tained 

On the other hand, economic, social and edueational programs based upon 
individnal initiative and local responsibility build and maintain the stature and 
dignity of a people. Under such circumstances freedom is established. 

Mr. Chairman, T am most grateful for the patience of the Committee in per- 
mitting me to remove what I believe to have been clouds of misconception, so 
that the discussions may continue free of misunderstanding. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES DELEGATE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN THE FOURTH 
COMMITTEE, ON CESSATION OF TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 
ON PUERTO RICO, NOVEMBER 5, 1953 


I wish to express most warmly the appreciation of my Government and the 
Government of Puerto Rico for the satisfaction which has been expressed her¢ 
regarding the development of self-government which has led to the establishment 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rieo. The favorable expressions which we have 
heard here are not only gratifying to us but will serve as ource of much inspi 


ration to the people of Puerto Rico who are justly proud of their constitution and 
government of their own choosing For these expressions and the effort behind 
them to appreciate the constitutional developments in relation to Puerto Rico 
we are deeply grateful. 

But, I would not be wholly sincere if I did not refer to the other side of the 
coin. 

When this dehate began, Mr. Chairman, yon asked that speakers might come 
forward promptly It is ditheult for me to understand why a number of om 
speakers should not have met your request rather than delay I have listened 
with deep interest to every presentation, but I would be less than frank if I 
did not voice my amazement at the number of speakers whose minds were made up 
before we began—who have given no evidence of having understood the facts 
presented by the United States Delegation. They have based their attitudes 
largely upon historic documents that have heen consigned to the archives of 
both the United States and Puerto Rico and are now only of historical interest 
Apparently, they have been unable to grasp the significance of the actions begut 
in 1948 and followed through to fruition in July 1952 because they have preferred 
to consider random discussion rather than the final acts of legitimate authori 
ties, to say nothing of the views expressed by minority parties and dissidents 
duly rejected by a large majority of the voters. Such an attitude presents tragic 
evidence of ignorance of the hasic meanings of democratie methods as they are 
understood by the United States, which is one of the most tried and tested of all 
democratic governments. 

It is particularly disturbing to find that certain governments that would have 
the world believe that they understand and are putting into effect democratic 
ways, evidence a complete lack of understanding of the very fundamentals of 
democratic procedures. It has seemed to me unfortunate that so nen time has 


been used to discuss the matter of “independence” in spite of the facet that this 
word or concept does not appear anywhere in Chapter XI of the Che rte . 
It is our contention, Mr. Chairman, that “indenendence” and “self-government” 


are two very different matters, of which only self-government is the legitimate 
concern of this Committee when it is discussing matters under Chapter XT. It 
is a sobering fact to us, Mr. Chairman, that some members are willing to equate 
these two terms, particularly when we can see from the past as well as in our 
own day that a people can have independence without having or knowing what 
self-government is. 


In the doctrinaire approach of some delegates, it is clear that there exists 
but one door from which a dependent territory can emerge, namely inde 
pendence. The careful research which the delegate of Yugoslavia, for ey 
ample, has done to support his proposition is admirable However. with his 
a priori proposition, his conelusions are inevitable ind there is no room for 


appreciating that any new relationships have been evolved. From certain 


expressed attitudes IT am wondering if we are to understand, Mr. Chairmat 
that the United Nations is not going to accept new formulas and new met! 
ods better adapted to the relationship of today’s world? I leave this ques 
tion to be thought over by my colleagues of this Committee 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that I comment on the point some Delega 
tions have raised as to why the article on human rights, as originally drafted 
in the Puerto Riean Constitution, was amended. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is a statement of objectives and aspirations adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948. The United 
States Congress was of the opinion that to incorporate these objectives and 
aspirations in the Puerto Rican Constitution could be interpreted to mean 
that legal obligations were created on the part of the Puerto Rican Govern 
ment beyond its power to fulfill within a republican structure of government. 

The Constitutional Convention decided to accept the deletion of the section 
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on the understanding that such deletion in no way constituted a denial to 
the people of Puerto Rico of the human rights specified in it. Furthermore, 
the objectives and aspirations contained in draft section 20 were considered 
lezitimate and proper objectives for the Puerto Rican people to pursue through 
their legislature within the framework of their Constitution and as such 
were proclaimed in a resolution adopted by the Convention. The deletion of 
section 20 from the Constitution did not curtail the power of the Puerto Rican 
legislature with respect to these objectives any more than the absence of simi- 
lar provisions in State Constitntions has prevented State Legislatures from 
taking action in these fields from time to time. It is important to note that 
the objectives set forth in section 20 are vigorously pursued in Puerto Rico 
by positive programs for the promotion of better housing, job opportunities, 
education, health, and other conditions necessary for insuring to the people 
of Puerto Rico an adequate standard of living. 

Sut this was not all, Mr. Chairman, and I believe that the members of this 
Committee will agree that it is perhaps natural that we in the United States 
who declared ourselves in the matter of the rights of the individual in a free 
Republic in the First Amendment to our Constitution should feel that the 
people of Puerto Rico should have the freedom to add their own form of their 
own bill of rights to their own Constitution after complete jurisdiction in 
these areas had been established for Puerto Rico. 

The views of the Delegate of Indonesia are particularly interesting because 
of the method used in reaching them. Although the factors contained in the 
Report of the Ad Hoe Committee on Factors states “that no list of factors 
could serve as more than a guide in determining whether any particular terri- 
tory has attained a full measure of self-government”, if I understand her 
statement correctly, the distinguished Delegate applied this list of factors quite 
rigidly. I merely call this to her attention and the attention of the Com- 
mittee. For example, in the case of TPuerto Rico it is only reasonable to 
expect that the factor of legislative representation should not be rigidly ap- 
plied. Had the people of Puerto Rico chosen integration into the Federal Union 
as a State, then obviously equality of legislative representation in the United 
States Congress would have been pertinent. However, the people of Puerto 
Rico, in choosing the Commonwealth relationship, deliberately laid aside equal- 
ity of legislative representation in the United States Congress in favor of 
substantial fiscal advantages which they could not have had if Puerto Rico 
were a State of the Union. Clearly this is an instance where the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people should be the controlling factor 

Though I have tried very hard Mr. Chairman, I have failed utterly to under- 
stand or appreciate the point of view of the Delegate from India. I understand 
from the brilliant article by Macame Pandit, the honorable President of the 
Kighth General Assembly, ina recent edition of the Atlantic Monthly, that one of 
India’s principal aims in the international sphere is the eradication of colonialism. 
This is a noble aim to which mest of us I am sure would subscribe with deep 
sincerity That aim is inscribed in the Charter. But how is that aim being 
fostered by the Delegate of India? 

In the Committee on Information this year she voted in favor of a Committee 
resolution relating to Puerto Rico upon the understanding that the Committee 
should not prejudge the matter since the General Assembly had not yet given its 
opinion on the report of the Ad Hloc Committee on Factors, but should refer the 
question to the Assembl) 

Now that the matter is before the General Assembly, Mr. Chairman, she tells 
us that this is much too important to be handled here since only hasty considera- 
tion can be expected from the Assembly. She proposes that a small Committee be 
estallished to study the matter. Since this is a matter which is of some concern 
to the 2,300,000 people in Puerto Rico, I am sure that the proposal is not intended 
to be as capricious as it seems. Perhaps I would have less difficulty in under- 
standing the attitude of the Indian Delegation toward the Puerto Rican case if 
I knew what, in the opinion of the Indian Delegation, makes the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico less of a self-governin: area than the territories listed in Part D 
of the Constitution of India, such as the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that we ponder here what the proceedings in this Com- 
mittee, which is devoted to the promotion of the improvement of economic, 
social and educational conditions in non-self-governing territories, are actually 
leading to and what are the grave implications for the United Nations in this 
important fleld. 
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If we cannot return a favorable vote on this item, it means that no territory 
“an be considered as having achieved a full measure of self-government unless 
it can claim independence. Self-government, as clearly envisaged in Chapter XI, 
is ruled out by an illegal rewriting of the Chapter in this Committee. Such a 
harmful outcome could only cause the administering members to assess carefully 
the value of United Nations activity in this field. 

In presenting the Puerto Rican case fully and in compliance with General 
Assembly resolutions on this subject, my government assumed that this matter 
would be considered on its merits. We hope that a large number of Delegations 
have been able to do that. We, therefore, urge that the proposal by the Delegate 
of India be defeated, as well as the amendment sponsored by the five members 
(A/C.4/L.302), and that the resolution as sponsored by the seven Delegations 
will be adopted in its present form. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little left to be said on this item after the speeches we 
heard this morning. I simply wish to underscore the fact so emphatically stated 
by the Delegate from Peru as to why it would be impossible for the United States 
to resume reporting on Puerto Rico under Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 

I wish to read the operative parts of an identical resolution adopted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
on October 29, 1958. Mr. Chairman, I read from the certified copies of these 
resolutions transmitted to the Secretary of State of the United States. 

“THEREFORE, Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of Puerto Rico 
that the said House of Representatives declare, as it does hereby declare: 

“First: That the further sending of such reports would constitute a denial of 
the true political status of Puerto Rico; 

“Second: That it approves in its entirety the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in communicating to the United Nations its decision to discontinue send- 
ing such reports with regard to Puerto Rico under the terms of the aforemen- 
tioned Section 73-e; 

“Third: That a certified copy of this Resolution be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and to the Resident Commissioner for Puerto 
Rico in the United States, for all pertinent purposes.” 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON VOTE 
ON QUESTION OF CESSATION OF TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 
ON PUERTO RICO, NOVEMBER 6, 1953 


As indicated yesterday, the United States favored the resolution sponsored 
by seven Delegations because that resolution expressed in its original form the 
agreement of the General Assembly with the decision reached by the United 
States Government that Puerto Rico has ceased to be a non-self-governing terri- 
tory within the meaning of Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter. 

However, because that part of the five-Delegation-amendment which clearly 
asserts the competence of the General Assembly was adopted, we were obliged 
to abstain. We did so, Mr. Chairman, because the argument in favor of the 
original resolution, as clearly stated by its sponsors, namely, that it recognized 
facts, became no longer true. 

The Fourth Committee, in dealing with this item, has attempted to do two 
things simultaneously. It has undertaken to judge the Puerto Rico case which, 
viewed solely on its merits clearly has the support of a large majority of the 
members of this Committee. At the same time it has gone out of its way to try 
to establish the competence of the General Assembly in the question of cessation 
of transmission of information under Article 73 (e) of the Charter. By so 
doing, a number of delegations have been deprived of the opportunity of voting 
solely on the merits of the case. 

Whatever the majority views in favor of such efforts may be, we believe it 
would have been preferable to handle the two distinct matters separately, and 
not in the midst of considering a particular case to take advantage of the 
situation to inject the competence issue. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
DEATH OF KING IBN SAUD OF SAUDI ARABIA, NOVEMBER 9, 1953 


It is with the deepest sorrow that I have just learned with the members of this 
committee of the death of King Ibn Saud 

It was my great privilege in 1945 to go to Saudi Arabia and to be flown over to 
Riyadh where I was further privileged to sit in conference with His Majesty. 
I shall never forget the graciousness with which he greeted us, the hospitality 
he extended to us I don’t need to tell any of this Committee that in Saudi 
Arabia women do not sit in conference unveiled with the King, but this was my 
privilege, and he and I found ourselves in extraordinary accord. 

He gave us a wonderful presentation of his country, of her needs, of his great 

ire to continue in friendship with my country. We discussed together, he 
and 1, a number of things which meant much to us both—the standards of living, 
the methods of procedure so different in the two lands but he desiring intensely 
for his people those things which I desired just as intensely for mine. The fact 
that we, through the two hundred or nearly two hundred years of our existence 
as a representative republic had been able to do some of the things that were 
still but dreams to him, made no difference in our understanding 

Since that time it has been my great privilege to know his son, now the King, 
as Crown Prince, and one or two of the older men, his sons, and in each instance 
of contact IT have been made aware of their fineness, of their capacity, of their 
i their people. I have also had the privilege of exchanging a word 
now and then through my very good friend, the Ambassador from Saudi Arabia 
in Washington, His Excellency, Shaikh Asad Al-Faqi whose wife I know and 
respect highly, indeed, of whom I am very fond It is therefore with a full 
heart that I extend to the Delegation of Saudi Arabia not only the very deep 
concern and sorrow of my country on the death of His Majesty King Ibn Saud, 
but also my personal sorrow and the hope that the future of Saudi Arabia may 
indeed fulfill all his dreams 


des 


desires for 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON INTER- 
NATIONAL STATUS OF SOUTHWEST AFRICA, NOVEMBER 11, 1953 
Mr. Chairman, the main issues in the Southwest Africa question have been 


thoroughly discussed by the speakers who have preceded me My remarks, 


therefore, will be very briet Iw ld like to explain the general position of my 
Delegation, and to comment on the two draft resolutions before us 
We regret that there has been so little progress toward negotiating an agree 


ment between the United Nations and the Union of South Africa despite the best 
efforts of the Ad Hoc Committee on Southwest Africa. We appreciate the 
Willingness of the Government of the Union of South Africa to continue negotia- 
tions with the Ad Hoc Committee, but we regret that South Africa has thus far 
not found it possible to meet the Committee’s wishes. We hope that the Union 
Government will carefully re-examine the question to see if it cannot find satis 
factory means of accommodating itself to the advisory opinion of the Inter 
national Court of Justice The United States continues to believe that the best 
solution to the Southwest African question lies in the devising of means to im 
plement the Court’s opinion, according to which the Union of South Africa con 
tinues to have the international obligations stated in Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and in the Mandate for Southwest Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, my Delegation considers that the principal provisions of the 
thirteen-power draft resolution contained in Document A/C.4/L.305/Rev. 1 are 
reasonable proposals whieh are worthy of general support in this Committee. 
‘They provide for a Committee on Southwest Africa to carry on the functions 
formerly performed by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations. It would thus give effect to the opinion of the Court which, as I have 
already said, my Delegation supports. It is our expectation, of course, that the 





¢ 


Committee would carry out its task to the fullest possible extent in conformity 
with the procedure of the Mandates System. The United States will vote for 
this draft resolution. 

With regard to the eleven-power draft resolution contained in Document 
A/C.4/L.306, my Delegation agrees with its main operative paragraph which 
states that the normal way of modifying the international status of Southwest 
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Africa would be to place it und t Inte t te ps ¢ I 
General Assembly has already adopted several res ns to this effect, however 
and my Delegation doubts that the Assembly will increase either its stature or 
effectiveness by reiterating this view No eless ea lee { 

the resolution since it takes the Court's opi mn lull nt count, 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
EWE AND TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM, NOVEMBER 19, 1953 





The Ewe and Togoland unification question is « ete lew to me, and I 
have found our discussion of it intensely interesting I am particularly grate 
ful to our African friends who have come such a lo way to tell us What thei 


people want. Their presence here has added a note of vitality to our discus- 
sion and, I am sure, has helped all of us to a better understanding of this impo! 
tant problem. 


Mr. Chairman, the United States has consistently maintained that the wishes 
of the inhabitants themselves should be the most important element in dete 
mining whether or not all or parts of the two Togolands should be uniiice For 


this reason we have supported the establishment of machinery to dete 
these wishes and to make recommendations upol i 
educational matters affecting the Territories 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs can be made t 
of affording a democratic means for a mutua 
cipal political parties in the two Territories. 
with conflicting interests must learn to meet 
points of disagreement, and to respect those 
Government considers that the General Assembly and the 





of satisfactory machinery for the discussion of Tog nd problems 
Mr. Chairman, the main issues of the problem have already been thorough] 
elaborated in this Committee I do wish, however, to take a few moments 


explain the two major factors which have led my Government to take the pos 
tion I have described 

Foremost of these factors is the complexity of the problem lor more thi: 
Six years we have continually examined and reexamined the requests of hun 
dreds of Togoland petitioners. As a member of the Trusteeship Cou 
the Council's various Committees on Petitions, the United States has carefull 
and sympathetically studied the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed in these 
petitions. One of my United States colleagues, moreover, Was a member of the 
Council’s first Visiting Mission to the Ewe area In the course of this intensive 
study we have analyzed a number of alternative solutions which seem the 
retically possible. Thus far, however, we have found each of these theoreticn 
solutions impractical, primarily because it would be opposed by large numbers 
of the peoples concerned. 

The second important factor which has influenced my Government, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that Togoland opinion is clearly in a stage of evolution. In the beginning, 
a relatively small number of Ewe leaders asked us to recommend the unification 
of the Ewe-speaking people who live in British Togoland, French Togoland, and 
the Gold Coast. As time passed, however, a constructive development of major 
significance occurred. More and more Togolanders began to take keen interest 
in their political future. This new political activity, inspired by the United 
Nations, has already done much to accelerate the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the area. In the short run, however, the repercus- 
sions of this wider popular interest have made the task of the General Assembly 
infinitely more difficult. We soon learned, for example, that a number of leaders 
had decided to take up the banner of Togoland unification as opposed to Eweland 
unification. 

Mr. Olympio has informed us that the All-Ewe-Conference now fully supports 
the idea of Togoland unification. It is nonetheless clear that the advocates o 
Togoland unification do not agree on exactly what kind of unification they desire 
It is the feeling of my Delegation, moreover, that the tenor of our discussion 
this year has been somewhat misleading because we have not had an opportunity 
to hear representatives of the two greups which oppose Togoland unification. 
In the northern section of British Togoland, as the Second Visiting Mission 
pointed out, live many people who oppose Togoland unification and who, quite 
understandably, want to put an end to the boundary which separates them from 
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their fellow tribesmen in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. Members 
of the Mission met with considerable numbers of the chiefs, elders, and peoples 
of this area, and I understand that the spokesmen of the Dagomba people stressed 
their hope that the 1952 Mission would be the last to visit them since they want 
to become part of the Gold Coast. 

The second group which has no representatives here is, of course, the Togoland 
branch of the Convention People’s Party. Their reasons for opposing Togoland 
unification, which have been expressed in written petitions to the United Nations. 
are also quite understandable. They want to participate in a political develop- 
ment which many representatives in this Committee consider to be one of the 
most promising in the continent of Africa. I speak, of course, of the impending 
self-government which the people of the Gold Coast are to enjoy. I am sorry to 
have to express at this point the regret of my Delegation at the gratuitous per- 
sonal attack made by one of the petitioners on the African leaders of the Gold 
Coast and on its distinguished British Governor. The impatience and depth of 
emotion of our petitioners are readily understandable, but such intemperate 
allegations do their cause a disservice in this Committee and do injustice to the 
intelligence of their own people. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is clear to my Delegation that the conflicting 
and evolving opinions of the peoples of the two Togolands make it inappropriate 
for the General Assembly at this time to recommend any change in the inter- 
national status of the two territories. We therefore believe that the Assembly 
at this session should urge the two administering authorities and the political 
groups concerned to cooperate in making the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
an effective organization for the discussion of Togoland problems, 

We are also concerned over the emotional political atmosphere in the terri- 
tories lest it jeopardize the orderly development of democratic institutions. My 
Delegation was disappointed to find that although the Second Visiting Mission 
attended four mass meetings organized by politica) parties in British Togoland, 
it did not take part in such meetings in French Togoland. We hope that all 
possible steps will be taken, both by the administering authorities and by the 
rival political parties, to insure that the next Visiting Mission will be able to 
carry out its task in a calmer political atmosphere. We also hope that the admin- 
istering authorities will take appropriate steps to disseminate throughout the two 
territuries the full texts of any resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
and the Trusteeship Council on the Ewe and Togoland Unification Problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON RESO- 
LUTION CONCERNING UNIFICATION OF TOGOLAND, NOVEMBER 20, 
1953 


Mr. Chairman, my Delegation wishes to vote for all three of the resolutions 
before us. If the changes suggested this morning by the representative of New 
Zealand and subsequently supported by other delegations are accepted, we will 
do so. 

These changes are, first, in L. 308, operative paragraph 10, the substitution of 
the words “with respect to” for the words “which will facilitate’. With this 
change, my Delegation will vote for the resolution; otherwise, we will abstain. 
I see that the representative of New Zealand has now tabled this proposal in 
the form of an amendment in Document L. 313. 

The second change sugzested by New Zealand is in L. 309; if the word “imme- 
diately” in the first operative paragraph is deleted, or changed to “as rapidly as 
possible”, we will vote for the resolution. I appreciate very much the explana- 
tion given by the representative of Brazil, but we believe that the word urgently 
at the beginning of the paragraph is sufficient. 

The third change is in the third resolution, L. 310. We feel operative para- 
graph 8 goes too far, because the purpose of the International Trusteeship is 
self-government. We cannot understand how the achievement of self-govern- 
ment by British Togolanders in association with the Africans of the Gold Coast 
would be contrary to the purposes of the trusteeship system. My Delegation 
therefore could not support paragraph 8. We are pleased, therefore, to see the 
amendment just presented by Chile and China in Document L. 312. We will 
vote for that amendment and for the resolution as a whole. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that my Delegation can support 
the proposal just made by the representative of Venezuela as a substitute for the 
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Egyptian amendment to the Iraqi amendment in OE. FE o understood cor- 
rectly, the representative of Egypt has accepted the Venezuelan suggestion. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, ON RESO- 
LUTION CONCERNING INTEGRATION OF TOGOLAND UNDER BRIT- 
ISH ADMINISTRATION, NOVEMBER 23, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, to keep the record very clear, Sir, the decision of the United 
States Delegation to abstain on the last resolution passed this morning was due 
to the retention of paragraph 3, which, in the view of my Delegation, contains 
a major inaccuracy in fact. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, ON CESSATION OF TRANSMISSION OF INFORMA- 
TION ON PUERTO RICO, NOVEMBER 27, 1953 


I support the proposal of the representative of Belgium. In particular, the 
draft resolution concerning Puerto Rico, which directly coneerns the United 
States and the Government and people of Puerto Rico, is to my Delegation the 
most important item in the report of the Fourth Committee. Moreover, this 
draft resolution directly involves the discharge and the fulfillment of an obliga- 
tion specifically set forth in an Article of the Charter, namely, Article 73. My 
Government has made every effort possible to discharge this obligation in good 
faith, and in fact has done more than the letter of the Charter requires. My 
Delegation feels that this question is an important matter within the meaning 
of Article 18 of the Charter and, therefore, definitely requires a two-thirds 
majority. I hope most earnestly that the President will put the Belgian proposal 
to the vote. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, CONCERNING STATUS OF PUERTO RICO, NOVEM- 
BER 27, 1953 


Madame President, the resolution which has just been adopted by the General 
Assembly is very gratifying to the Governments of the United States and Puerto 
Rico. It shows that the great majority of United Nations share our view that 
the Puerto Rican people have freely chosen a status which brings them into the 
family of the self-governing peoples of the world. 

May I, on behalf of both Governments, express our appreciation for the many 
fine tributes which were expressed in the Fourth Committee. Especially were 
we touched by the warm sentiments of so many of our Latin American neighbors. 
Our mutual friendship and understanding with them are a striking indication 
of the ever growing solidarity of the Americas. 

Finally, I wish to pay a tribute to that outstanding Puerto Riean statesman, 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin. Under his leadership, the highly cultured people 
of Puerto Rico are making a splendid contribution to democracy and freedom. 
In the future as in the past, his administration will continue to protect the 
legitimate rights of minority parties and the cherished freedoms guaranteed in 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. In defense of these 
ideals Puerto Rican soldiers fought for the United Nations in Korea, and we 
ean be confident that the great objectives of the United Nations will nowhere 
find more devoted support than in Puerto Rico. 

Thank you, Madame President. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, ON VOTE ON LIST OF FACTORS, NOVEMBER 27, 1953 


I, too, thought that we were voting only on the Factors. I wonder, in order 
to help us all very much— including the United States delegation—to get out of 
this confusion, which seems to be general, if you would be good enough to have 
the stenographic record of the President’s remarks, when you put the matter 
to vote, read tous? We would greatly appreciate this. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE, 
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In the opinion of 1 Delegation, when the United Nations considers critical 
rights probler hia particular country, that consideration should 
‘ 4 developments througl t the world in the field of human rights 
should be directed toward the evolution of international standards having 
‘ application At the end of such a consideration, the United Nations 
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ich each Member should pursue in the human rights field rhis expression 
pinion by the organized com nity of tions should serve as a helpful 
guide to all Members 
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In the case before us, the General Assembly last year discussed in detail the 
South African situation. The Assembly also stated its general conclusions in 
he resolution which as submitted by Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, 
which the United States supported. That resolution of the four powers con- 
tained an important declaration to the following effect 

in a multi-racial society harmony and respect for ul i rights and free 
doms and the peaceful development of a unified community are est assured 


Vhen patterns of legislat 


on and practice are directed towards ensuring equali 
‘fore the law of all persons regardless of race, creed or color, ind when 
economic, social, cultural and political participation of all racial groups is on 


i. basis of equality 


That resolution also made clear that 
“Governmental policies of Member States which are not directed towards 


these goals, but which are designed to perpetuate or increas scrimination, 
ire inconsistent vith the pledges of the Members rele Article 56 f the 


Charter.” 


The resolution ended by calling upon all Member States 


lo bring their policies into conformity with their obligation under the Charter 

to promote the observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 

These expressions gave voice to the beliefs and policies of many United Nations 
Members, including the United States. For our part, they bear out our own 
historical experience The American people el ( nm the equality of man 
regardless of the color of his skit 

As the United States Delegation has pointed out at earlier times in this con 
mittee, progress in the field of race relations is slow The important thing is 
that there be progress. None of us claim perfection in this matter. Most of us 
lo say, however, that we are moving in the right direction 

My Delegation would be the last to minimize the problems which a country 
like South Africa faces today The 1 ted States, from its own experience, 
recognizes the difficulty of those problems. We appreciate how acute the prob- 
lems of race relations may be rendered by shifts of population consequent upon 
economic development and industrialization d by the s » of development of 
different groups within a population We appreciate also how in South Africa 
these problems are particularly complicated by the proportions of the various 
racial groups within the total population 

But even these features do not make the proble intrinsically insoluble I 
would like to recall, for example, that in some parts of the United States and 


ts territories the populations of dilferent racial origins are approximately equal 
in number, and that this does not prevent us from moving forward. 





My Delegation believes that the resolution of the General Assen proposed 
last vear by the four Scandinavian countries was the best way in which the 
Assembly could discharge its responsibility when the question of race relations in 
South Africa was presented for cousideratioun by the Assem rhe opinion 
thus expressed by the Assembly has its ultimate effect upon every Member, and 
is important in indicating the proper direction for racial policies. When we 
approved this resolution last year, every Member of the Organization knew what 
it meant as regards the apartheid policies of the Union Government At the 


same time, because it was good advice for all of us, recognizing that none of us 
is perfect in this field, that resolution maintained the framework of solidarity 
of all United Natious Members nd set forth a standard of co t in the field 


of race relations by which each one of us must judge our own policies 

The United States doubted the usefulness and wisdom of the establishment of 
a special commission on the racial situation in S h Africa We have now 
received and examined its report rhe report discloses that the C i 
study produced no new facts The facts of the situatio n Ss 


well known to us, and had heen extensively reviewed in the Asset 
We regret to say that the Commission has not shed new light on 
that its conclusions do not contain any fruitful new sugvestions 


The Commission, in effect, urges the necessity for “friendly advice” to the 





Union Government, and suggests certain ways in which, and areas where, such 
advice might be offered lt ew of the attitude of the Union of South Africa 
at the present time, there does not appear to be any real prospect of such specifie 
nt 
of the Union knows, I am sure, without our adopting any resolution to this effect, 
that Members and organs of the United Nations stand ready at any time to give 
our help. 


assistance from the United Nations being accepted and used. The Governn 
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The Commission did recognize that there is “value in firm and constant procla- 
mation of the principles on which peaceful and friendly communal life, both 
racial and international, is based.” My Government is convinced that the four- 
power resolution we adopted last year has the value and points the right way to 
harmony, to peaceful change, and to the evolution of a society of equals. That 
resolution continues operative today as an expression by this, the Assembly of 
nafions 

Mr. Chairman, from the vantage point we hold in the mid-twentieth century, 
we cannot fail to be profoundly impressed by the forces of evolution which we see 
so clearly at work The peoples of earth are being stirred out of a long sleep 
Events are moving, in accordance with the great universal law of change. Be- 
cause we have this perspective based on history and experience, intelligence 
requires that we bend every effort to turn the processes of change into construc 
tive channels, and to ensure that where change occurs it should occur peacefully 

If you will permit, Mr. Chairman, | would address myself for a moment to all 
those countries who still believe that there can be salvation—or survival even 
in separating one group of men from another. Yes, I must include some of the 
elements in my Own country, for even as I have stated earlier, we have not solved 
all of the many problems of our onetime methods of segregation. But we in this 
country are learning with ever-increasing speed that segregation is against the 
law of evolution. We know full well that the wor!d may say we have a problem 
as yet unsolved. But Negro Americans in the United States are truly Americans 
who would not change their heritage if they could. ‘They have shown this by 
their willingness to serve in all areas of life, not as a distinct and separate group 
but as Americans There is no fear among us We are learning that as we rub 
shoulders we gain experience which can be gained only when we come together 

Kellow members of this young, inexperienced and turbulent family we have 
called the United Nations, I beg you with all my heart and with the deep humility 
of experience to understand that if you will take your problem to heart, as we 
did, and still are doing, making the same or other mistakes but observing patience 
and offering the privilege of freedom to the individual as we have done, you will 
find that cooperation between peoples, not segregation and separation, slow and 
difficult as the process may be, is the way to salvation 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is with such thoughts in mind and with such an interpre 
tation of the fundamental ideas from which sprang the Organization of the United 
Nations, that I believe we should deal with the question now before this Com- 
mittee. We are clear as to the principles of human rights that are at stake 
We are also aware of the inherent limitations on the ability of the General 
Assembly to take constructive and effective action in a matter like this. 

Accordingly, my Delegation concludes, from its study of the three-member com 
mission’s report and in the light of the realities of the situation in South Africa, 
that the General Assembly can best deal with the present question by reaffirming 
its belief in the fundamental wisdom and universal validity of the human rights 
provisions of the Charter. The Assembly would do this in the hope that such an 
approach, in the long run, may be helpful to South Africa—and indeed to all of 
us—in working out our problems and policies in the perspective of enlightened 
world opinion. 





STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, IN GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE ON THE REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 1, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, to sit as we have done for many days listening to the analysis 
of the Report of the Trusteeship Council from many and varying points of view 
has been a most enlightening and educational experience. The differences in 
emphasis of first one Delegation and then another, each making its own unique 
contribution to the broadest possible understanding of the work of the Council 
and of this Committee, has a gripping fascination for anyone to whom the 
human being in all the amazing variety of his mind and his indestructable soul 
is of supreme importance. 

The immediate work of this Fourth Committee is within a matter of days 
of being concluded. But I am certain that no one of us will be able to set aside 
the problems we have here considered. To the permanent delegates and staffs 
the problems continue to be their major consideration. To us who return to 
other occupations, they must become less exigeant. Yet surely our ears will 
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be newly attuned to hear the voices of those who call across the world to this 
zreat international organization which has as one of its aims the establishment 
in all lands of machinery to build roads to freedom for all peoples. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had no personal experience as a member of the Trustee- 
ship Council, but I have studied the Report before us and I have been very well 
impressed by the detailed and conscientious work the Council is doing. In 
fact, the Council's Report was the first document I read when I came here 
in September, and I found many parts of it a most interesting introduction to 
the work of the Fourth Committee. As several representatives have suggested 
in the past few days of the general debate, there is no doubt room for improve- 
ment in the Council’s operations. As a member of the Council, the United 
States always welcomes the constructive views of the Assembly as to ways and 
means for further itaprovements. We hope, however, that Members of the 
Assembly will take fully into account the genuine practical problems faced by 
the Council in its work. 

The problem of improving United Nations procedures for supervising the 
administration of eleven trust territories, containing more than 18,000,000 people 
in various stages of advancement, is to a considerable extent the practical prob- 
lem of adapting an essentially political body to a complex task that is primarily 
technical in nature. A large Committee of sixty Members is, of course, unable 
to deal in detail with the many-sided problems of all the trust territories. It 
must rely on the Trusteeship Council for the spade work. That is why mutual 
confidence between the Council and the General Assembly is so important. For 
this reason I was pleased to hear at least one non-administering Memher yester- 
day express his approval of the Council's equality of representation between 
administering and non-administering Members. Mutual cooperation of both 
groups is imperative if the International Trusteeship System is to operate 
effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, the Report of the Trusteeship Council has been so thoroughly 
discussed by many representatives that I will not take the Committee’s time 
with comments of a general character. I do wish, however, to refer to cer- 
tain remarks by various Delegations concerning United States administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. I should point out that 
the Report of the Trusteeship Council on this territory is not among the 
documents on our agenda, because the Trusteeship Council sends this re- 
port to the Security Council and not to the General Assembly. My Delega- 
tion has raised no objection, however, to the fact that various comments have 
been made here concerning the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

May I say at the outset that my Government has derived much benefit from 
the work of the Trusteeship Council and the Council’s two visiting Missions 
to the territory. Their understanding of our problems and their thorough 
and patient examination of our administration has been most encouraging. 

Yesterday, however, I heard the representative of Czechoslovakia allege 
that the United States is denying the inhabitants what we consider to be their 
undeniable rights to participate in the administration of the territory. And the 
representative of the U. S. S. R. contended that as a result of the policy of 
my Government, 68% of the total land of the territory was now alienated from 
the inhabitants. 

Much as we regret it, we all understand why the Soviet bloe makes such 
allegations. Members of this Committee who have read the records of the 
Trusteeship Council, however, are well aware of the Council's warm and sym 
pathetic response to the work my Government is doing to prepare the few 
thousand families inhabiting the widely scattered islands of our trust territory 
to govern themselves. In order to avoid taking up the time of the Commit- 
tee by repeating the detailed explanations of the United States Delegation 
at the Twelfth Session of the Trusteeship Council, I will be satisfied, Mr. 
Chairman, if the record of this Committee contains a reference to the open- 
ing and closing statements of Mr. Frank Midkiff, High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory, in the Trusteeship Council on June 23 and July 2, 1953, and 
to his answers to the many questions which were asked him at that time. May 
I also express the appreciation of my Government for the many favorable and 
helpful conclusions and recommendations of the Council, which are available 
in Document 8/3066, the Council’s Report to the Security Council 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it will be of special interest to the Assembly 
to know what my Government is doing in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands to carry out certain Assembly recommendations. This information is 
available in the 1952 Report of the United States to the United Nations on 
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the territory, particularly on page 65 of that document where reference is 
made to two resolutions adopted by the Assembly at its Sixth Session. The 


fir ot e, Resolution 556 (1). coneerns the dissemination of information 
about the United Nations in the Trust Territories In response to this reso 
luti« we have included information on the United Nations and the Inter 
national Trusteeship Svstem as an important part of the school program il 
the territor) Literature and exhibits relating to the United Nations are 
Liver s wide distribution as poss bl to schools and libraries And United 
Nations Day has been established as a public lida ind is observed through 
out the territory with school and public exercise 

The second of the two Assembly resolutions I mentioned is Resolution 558 


(VI) on the attainment bv the trust territories of the objective of self-govern 








1 { deper nee Basic vy, the steps we have taken to implement this 
r ution are to establish community governments in the municipalities on a 
nd d tic basis in accor ! vith the wishes of the people, to promote 
reg il representative bodies as the people develop a sense f regional responsi 
bility nd eventually, as experience in governmental affairs and a wider cohesive 
a ind community of interest rows, to develop a territorial legislative body 
IT she ad Iso mention paragra h 2 (e) of Resolution 55S (VL), which invited 
the administering authorities to transmit information on the period of time i 
Ww h it expected that the Trust Territory shall tain the objective of self 
nment or independence My Government has carefully studied that request 
nd Hd eply that with the recent history of the Philippines and Puerto 
Riceo in mind, the period of time which Unite Stat territories will attain 
self er ! t or independence \ epend as much on the desires of the 
nhabitants themselves: “as « invtl else As Ambassador Lodge said in the 
plenary session on Friday, the United States is always guided by its traditional 
inte t in encouraging and promoting political freedom for all people in all 
I of the world whenever c itions are such that their freedom will not be 
eopardized by internal or external pressures At the moment, however, because 
of the idely differing stages of deve pment in the yarious parts of the Trust 
Territon of the Pacitie Islands, no ecifie time ean be forecast for the attain 
me of e objective of f-government 01 dependence for the territory as a 
Wi t 
I w col de. Mr. Chait hy referring briefly to a step taken by the 
United States to implement Resolution 653 on the participation of indigenous 
inhabit s in the work of tl Trusteeship Council, which was adopted at the 
Seventh Session of the General A mbl My Government brought to the 
Trusteeship Council last summer as members of its Delegation, Mrs. Dorothy 
Kabua, one of the five elected women members of the Marshall Islands Con ress, 
and her son, Mr. Amata Kabua. We found it valuable to have representatives of 
the people of the Trust Territory present to listen to the deliberations and to 
advise the High Commissioner nd we hope that this practice can be extended 


Tha vou, Mr. Chairman 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE AD HOC COMMITTEE, IN EX- 
PLANATION OF VOTE ON THE SEVENTEEN-POWER RESOLUTION 
CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF RACE CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
DECEMBER 5, 1953 


The United States abstained in the voting on the draft resolution proposed by 
the seventeen powers 

We have stated earlier in this Committee our strong doubts as to the wisdom 
of continuing the study commissio1 My Delegation does not believe study is 
required to bring out the facts of the racial situation in South Africa. In view 
of the clearly stated position of the Union Government, my Delegation also does 
hot see any real prospect that United Nations advice or assistance in this matter 
will be accepted or used by South Africa at the present time. 

rhe position of the United States against racial discrimination is clear. Many 
delegations in their statement have stressed, and we think rightly, the provi 
sions contained in Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. Thes¢ provisions, and 
previous resolutions of the General Assembly, show the direction in which 
United Nations members ought to be proceeding in the matter of race relations. 

Because this question of principle is involved in the joint draft resolution 
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of the 17 pewers, the United States abstained on it, despite the fact that the 
resolution provides for continuing the study commission 

Mr. Chairman, may I take this moment to express sincere appreciation of the 
words of the distinguished representative of the Vhilippines during his inter- 


vention yesterdayv—which reflect a true understanding of the goal within the 
heart and mind of eve1 American. These words, spoken out of the deep experi 
ences of friendship that join our two Republies, ve the courage to hope 
that it will not be considered out of order for me to give to this Committee in a 


very few words one view out of the many that are held by the people of this 





great Union of States which is my country 
| would suggest that a nation is not built of bi s and mortar to be levelled 
by the first tempest Rather is it built of the hope ears of 1 i 
men and women, held together by their individual efforts to go fo 
vondre il That go put in v simple words, is this 
ha St'¢ the sion of l \ vhere ever cl | t | 
{ bod ul a healthy nd be brought up ti home where love dwells 
Phat there he ed | deve | a he ‘ 
Cal Vv, with who ( n eas } Ch } \ 
yo we ind opportun \ md tha e way there may be 
mome sf I V and 1ug r an ic g Su V ht ents 
fi neditatior d for g tl ks to the I t t 1 whose Being i 
} 1 Lrow SOT 1 0 t Ww h ite aenia 
wonderf ad ture and e of lift I s such intrv that we b 
slow perbaps, but we are « the road, ar because we know ours es but 
one of a fa if na s, we seek the ne goal fora he world 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN AD HOC COMMITTEE, IN EXPLANA- 
TION OF VOTE ON THE DRAFT RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY SOUTH 
AFRICA, DECEMBER 5, 195: 


The United States will vote against the draft resolution proposed by the 
Delegation of South Africa. I wish to explain briefly our reasons for this vote 

As we said earlier in our statement during the general debate, my Delega 
tion is “keenly aware of the serious problems in which the United Nations may 
become involved, in dealing with matters of this character, if it does not co1 
stantly keep in mind the domestic jurisdiction provision of the Charter.” 

In voting against the South African draft resolution, we are not voting against 
Article 2, pa raph 7. The problem which confronts tf] (Assembly in dealing 





with a situation like the present is how to give effect to this Charter provision 
The South African draft resolution, in its first paragraph, lists a number of 


specific topics, and characterizes t ! 





them as matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state. We would agree that the seve policies and legisla 
acts of a country in regard to these topics are domestic matters insofar as aspects 


of them have not been impressed with an international character 

However, in dealing with the present item, the General Assembly is not con- 
sidering the several po | : 
the topics named and listed in the 





fF WS } Af) t T 





of the South African draf 


resolution The Assembly is cor i African acial sift 
in the light of relevant Charter lan } ht Topies su as 


he Assembly's consideratio! 


those listed in the South African 
only by way of illustrations in the « 


The distinguished representative of South Africa has made clear his Delega 
| 





tion's position that the word “intervene”, as used i the Charter and in é 
South African draft resolution, precludes even discussion As my Delegatior 
has stated earlier, we are unable to accept such an interpretation of the word 


“intervene” in Article 2, paragraph 7. We could not vote to give effect to this 
interpretation through the adoption of a resolution placed before this Committee 

The distinguished representative of South Africa has stated to the Con 
mittee that his Delegation does not insist that all other members of the Com 
mittee accept the South African interpretation of the word “intervene” in voting 
on the draft resolution. We do not see the usefulness of adopting a resolution 
which, in regard to a crucial point, would have different meanings to different 
UN members. Because of its ambiguity, such a resolution would decide nothing 

For the reasons given above, the United States will vote against the South 
African draft resolution 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FOURTH COMMITTEE, EXPRESS- 
ING APPRECIATION AND COMMENDING THE CHAIRMAN, VICE CHAIR- 
MAN, RAPPORTEUR AND SECRETARIAT, DECEMBER 7, 195: 


Mr. Chairman, you have shepherded us through an arduous schedule of many 
more meetings than any of your predecessors. It is a real personal pleasure for 
me to express to you the appreciation of my Delegation for the patience and 
wisdom you have shown in dealing with the often difficult problems confronting 
you. 

Your task has been made easier, of course, by the excellent work of our Vice 
Chairman and of the Secretariat. Our very eflicient Rapporteur has evidenced 
his integrity and ability to us all, indeed we have seen him out in the far reaches 
of the world carrying his share of the work of the visiting mission with energy. 
We know, having seen through these motion pictures of the Mission’s visit to the 
Pacific, that he is animated by a sincere desire to forward the highest aims of the 
United Nations, 

May I further express my Delegation’s appreciation of the helpful cooperation 
and efticiency of the Secretariat and thank them for their conscientious and 
unsparing labors on behalf of the Committee. Frankly, I have been amazed at 
the prodigious volume of documentation which they seem to produce as if by 
magic over night. 

Mr. Chairman, I share with you the experience of working in this Committee 
for the first time. As I know you too have done, I have found it a challenging 
task, for surely the colonial question is as important as any problem in the world 
today. 

No one could work through an Assembly without realizing the importance to the 
world of the United Nations. If it is to continue to be a constructive force for 
ultimate peace, I am sure you will agree with me that we must find ways to lessen 
the misunderstanding which has been occasionally evident in this Eighth Assem- 
bly. Unfailing effort to attain harmony here will most certainly be the best way 
to hasten the spirit of unity in the world. 

So—in expressing the appreciation of my Delegation for the leadership you 
have given and the work of those associated with you—-I would also express my 
personal appreciation of the friendly welcome given me by everyone. You have 
demonstrated daily that the spirit of the United Nations is an active force, which, 
if nurtured will surely build the road which shall lead all nations to its Goal of 
Peace. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, ON THE KOREAN SITUATION AND POSSIBILITY OF 
RECONVENING, DECEMBER 8, 1953 


The report shows that fifty-five members voted in favor of the resolution 
proposed by the distinguished representatives of Brazil and India. It satis- 
factorily meets the requirements of the situation which confronts us. 

Under this resolution, the President of the General Assembly, with the con- 
currence of the majority of Member States is requested to reconvene the Eighth 
Session if, in her opinion, developments in respect of the Korean question 
warrant such reconvening. She is also requested, again with the concurrence of 
Member States, to reconvene the Kighth Session if one or more Member States 
make a request to the President for such reconvening by reason of development 
in respect of the Korean question. 

As Ambassador Lodge stated yesterday in the First Committee, although the 
negotiations in Korea have been and continue to be difficult, some progress has 
been made. There are signs of a narrowing of differences. The United States, 
representing the United Nations Members, is straining every nerve to over- 
come all differences; and if the Communists show a reasonable spirit of 
accommodation, it is by no means beyond the realm of possibility that the 
discussions will come to a successful conclusion. 

If, on the other hand, circumstances arise which make it desirable to reconvene 
this session, this can readily be accomplished under the resolution approved 
by the First Committee. Most states have permanent representatives in the 
Seat of the United Nations here in New York with whom the President can 
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readily communicate and who can express the views of their governments on 
short notice. 

We, therefore, give our strong support to the resolution approved by the Com- 
mittee. We particularly rejoice in the high order of statesmanship exhibited in 
the Committee and in particular by the Brazilian and Indian delegates in achiev- 
ing a constructive and at the same time virtually unanimous decision of the 
Committee. 

The United States cannot support the Polish amendment which would place 
the reconvening of the session completely within the discretion of the President. 
In our view, the procedure that would result if this amendment were passed is 
not within the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations or in the Rules of 
Procedure which indicate that in decisions of importance the General Assembly 
should act through a majority vote. If we were to adopt the Polish amendment, 
we would also be departing from the satisfactory precedent set last year in con- 
nection with the reconvening of the Seventh Session on the problem of NKorea, 
We shall, therefore, vote against the Polish amendment 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE FRANCES P. BOLTON, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN AP- 
PRECIATION AND COMMENDING THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
DECEMBER 9, 195% 


Madame President, in associating myself with the others who have spoken in 
these last moments I would just like to express appreciation of the expression 
you gave to your deep understanding of the message brought us yesterday by 
our great President, who gave us all such a message of hope even as he challenged 
us to greater efforts. 

Madame President, I realize of course that as the Eighth Assembly is not 
coming to an absolute end when your gavel falls, you may at any moment declare 
us out of order. However, I would join with the others who are taking these 
last moments in this fashion to express appreciation of your services as Presi- 
dent during these arduous weeks when representatives of most of the nations of 
the world have met together to discuss the many and varied problems that present 
themselves as we seek the road to mutual understanding which alone leads to 
peace. I feel certain, Madame President, that, like myself, you have served in 
your illustrious capacity as a person, not just as a woman, even though we are 
deeply in agreement that our womanhood in itself gives 
bility and joy in our service. 

So it is not just as a member of this Eighth Assembly that I thank you for 
your leadership. I would express the gratitude and appreciation of women the 
world over for the dignity and graciousness with which you have fulfilled your 
office. ; 

As a member of the United States delegation, I would express for my country 
appreciation of your devoted service here, extending t 


us a special responsi- 


oO you our hope that your 
working always for 


great country and ours may grow closer in understanding, 
peace in a free world. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 1954 BUDGET 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, OCTOBER 1, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, may I apologize for my inability to be present at your earlier 
meetings. If it is not amiss, I should like at this time to extend my personal 
congratulations to you upon your election as Chairman of the Fifth Committee 
and to the other officers of the Committee. 

My predecessors in this Committee have told me of the detailed and exacting 
but important work assigned to this Committee. As I know you are one of the 
old-timers in United Nations work, I am pleased to know you have assumed 
without reservation this difficult task of guiding us newcomers to this Committee 
through this long and complicated agenda. I assure you that I shall weleome 
all of the assistance you can give me. 

I find further reassurance in the presence by your side of the Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, another old 
timer like yourself. The reports of his Committee are invaluable to a new 
member of the Fifth Committee in studying the Secretary General's budget 
estilnates., 

I would like to observe at the outset that the United States has cause this year 
to be well satisfied by one important aspect of the report of the Committee on 
Contributions. 

As a member of the Congress of the United States, I am fully aware of the 
efforts that have been made annually by this body to realize the principle adopted 
in 1948S that no one member state should contribute more than one-third to the 
regular budget of the United Nations. It is a source of gratification to me and 
my government that the Seventh Session of the General Assembly decided to effeet 
the reduction of the United States contribution to 35144 per cent beginning Janu 
ary 1, 1954 and that the Contributions Committee has submitted this year a 
report Which will give effect to this decision. 

The Contributions Committee has carried out its difficult assignment, this 
year as in the past, with thoroughness and skill and | am sorry that the very 
able and distinguished former Chairman of the Committee has left our midst 
without there being an opportunity for us to express our appreciation for her 
own great contribution to the work of the Contributions Committee and this 
Committee. 

I now hasten to state that despite the financial effects of a reduction in the 


United States rate of contribution, there is no lessening of concern and interest 
on the part of my government with regard to keeping the total budget at the 
lowest possible level consistent with the efficient discharge of the duties laid 


upon the United Nations Secretariat. 

[ promise my colleagues that we will study with the greatest sympathy any 
proposals which may be advanced for further economies in the budget. All of 
the governments represented in this room are faced with difficult domestic 
financial problems. A common desire for the Maximum economies without dam 
age to the United Nations programs is shared by all of us. My government i 
tends to cooperate with others in reaching that objective 
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The Secretary General has helped us. In the first place his budget estimates 
for g expenditures are approximate $200,000 less than for 1953, and the net 
budget nearly $430,000 less than the net total for 1953 Hlowever, I believe 
ana is of the estimates will reveal that more than $1,000,000 of the expendi 
tures for 1958 are of a non-recurring nature The Chairman of the Advisory 
Com ee may correct me later, but I believe I am right in noting that the 
propose Advisory Committee reductions of $850,000 bring the 1954 budget level 
back to app. xXimately that of 1953, exclusive of these non-recurring costs. In 


the absence of definite tigures some additional small reductions in the Geneva 
estimates are also assumed, 

Yesterday we had a further indicatiom of cooperation on the part of the 
Secretary General. He stated that while he would be glad to explain and justify 


his own estimates he would not engage in any special pleading. His recognition 
of the identity of interest of the Secretariat and member governments and his 
approach to the objective of mutual agreement and confidence is indeed refresh- 
ing The United States Delegation will, therefore. support the Advisory Commit- 
tee figures and will oppose efforts to increase those estimates through the sub- 
mission of supplemental estimates or restorations. With regard to the supple- 


mentals, many of the points made by the Secretary General will require careful 
examination and will be dealt with at a later date 

My delegation has noted the comment of the Advisory Committee in Paragraph 
9 of its report. The Committee states that it has refrained from including in its 
report general proposals on reorganization. Under the assumption of this clear 
policy of restraint it is clear that the Committee has acted properly in restricting 
its proposals for budgetary reductions, 

However, I would be less than candid if I did not clearly express the belief 
of my government that this year and next the Secretary General and the Advisory 
Committee have both the opportunity and the responsibility of approaching the 
review of the budget with more fundamental considerations in mind. The esti- 
mates for 1954 are based on a continuation of an administrative organization 
and policy which has been relatively unchanged since 1946. The distinguished 
first Secretary General, Mr. Trygve Lie. during his term of office, did his best 
within the administrative structure established at the First Assembly to provide 
an efficient and economical administration for the United Nations Secretariat 

He has laid the basic foundations soundly and the United Nations has a Seec- 
retariat of which it can well be proud. But Mr. Lie, like many executives— 
governinental and private—was himself not fully satisfied with his creation. 





On the eve of his retirement he made a number of significant recommendations 
for increased efficiency and economy by changes in the structure of the Secre 
tariat. These recommendations were discussed to some extent by this Commit- 
tee last year. The Committee indicated at that time its appreciation to Mr. Lie 


for sharing with the Committee his ideas for improvement of the Secretariat 
which resulted from his long years of experience. 

It was appropriate, of course, that the Committee and the Assembly should 
postpone consideration of reorganization of the Secretariat until the new Sec- 
retary General had had an opportunity to review the recommendations and to 
formulate his own conclusions. We now await with interest Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
promised recommendations. We fully expect the new broom to sweep clean. 
His appraisal, I am confident, will provide this Committee, during the current 
session and next year as well, an opportunity to do more than apply the brakes 
on expenditure here and there. In short, my government will expect additional 
savings on the 1954 budget and reduced estimates for 1955. 

With the Secretary General's help we should be able to turn the curves of 
expenditure and staff growths downward at the same time that we benefit from 
improved and more effective services. 

The Secretary General will, I am sure, have many suggestions, drawn from 
his long experience in the Swedish Treasury, which will help us achieve our 
goal of intelligent economy. However, it may help him if each of the delegations 
around this table freely and openly provides suggestions based on its own 
observations and experiences. I fully recognize some of these suggestions will 
be contradictory ; others may be impractical or even impossible, but I would hope 
that they might serve to challenge and sharpen thinking on these questions not 
only in the Secretariat and in this Committee but amongst interested members 
of the public. 

My Delegation would submit that the new look at the organizational and ad- 
ministrative problems of the United Nations should devote attention to the 
following three items among others: 
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First, as pointed out by the Advisory Committee and in the discussion in this 
Committee in previous assemblies, the organization of the headquarters can be 
considerably streamlined. To uchieve this, primary attention should be given to 
the reduction in the number of separate organizational units and scaling down 
of overhead and supervisory costs. 

Second, the relationship between United Nations activities at headquarters 
and in the various regions should be carefully reviewed and redefined. For 
example, as the Advisory Committee points out, the relationship between the 
headquarters organization and the regional economic commissions does not 
seem to be adequately defined, either in terms of function or from the standpoint 
of administrative controls. 

Third, insufficient attention has been given, in the past, by the Secretary 
General, by the Advisory Committee and by this Committee to the means of 
affording thorough, over-all review of the administrative expenditures of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Program. In the case of the United 
Nations, since part of these expenditures are met out of the regular budget 
and part out of the Special Fund, it is time, in the view of my government, that 
the Advisory Committee and the Fifth Committee undertake, as part of its review 
of Part IX of the regular budget, an evaluation of the administrative costs of 
the technical assistance program being financed out of the Special Fund and 
particularly those connected with the Technical Assistance Board. Only in this 
manner can there be a satisfactory governmental review of the total activity. 

Fourth, a further effort should be made to develop interchangeability of skills 
between the several Secretariat units and staff members. The Secretary Gen- 
eral acknowledged this in his speech yesterday; we therefore feel that we can 
be assured of improvements in this area. At the moment there exist too many 
administratively watertight compartments within the Secretariat. The Advisory 
Committee has cited a number of examples in recent years. The fact can be 
readily demonstrated, however, by the large amounts included in the budget for 
temporary assistance for conferences and for special consultants for various 
special studies. The classic example is of course the special unit of twenty-three 
rersons at a direct cost of $173,000 devoted in its entirety to the servicing of the 
Economic and Social Council. The General Assembly is also partly responsible 
for this situation. Our colleagues in other committees and the councils have a 
penchant for either underestimating the abilities of the permanent staff members 
or demanding such exclusive service that extra staff must be employed. Either 
situation results in special committees and advisory groups being set up to 
perform tasks which could have been handled by the Secretary General and 
his staff. 

That, Mr. Chairman, summarizes briefly four of the areas in which my Dele- 
gation believes that significant administrative improvements can be devised and 
on which attention might well be focused next yeur. ‘This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there are not many other problems or that we have reached the best 
solution to problems in other areas. Far fromit. And as a consequence I wish 
to mention again certain obviously wasteful practices and expenditures which 
the Advisory Committee and this Committee have stressed in the past and which 
have not been as yet eliminated. 

Despite the previous resolutions of this Committee we have not made much 
progress in reducing documentation. We have the observations of the Advisory 
Committee on this subject in the Report before us. To demonstrate the actual 
size of this problem, I have brought with me today, with the help of other mem- 
bers of my delegation and a small truck, this enormous stack of documentation. 
This pile represents only part of the material produced during the last year for 
the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. This does not, of course, include the Security Council or any of the 
Specialized Agencies, but I am sure the output of their paper factories is stagger- 
ing as well, if one can judge by samples such as these. Now I am well aware 
that this mountain of paper represents much essential work as well as necessary 
records for the conduct of the business of this great organization. There is 
ample justification, however, for curtailment of documentation along the lines 
suggested by the Advisory Committee for reasons of economy alone. More im- 
portant, however, as we all know, the efficient functioning of this organization 
depends on overburdened government departments not being needlessly swamped 
by the paper output of international organizations. However, at present those 
preparing for the meetings of these international organizations are literally 
inundated with paper. If we are to save our national civil services from break- 
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lown or alternatively from swollen growth it is essential that we ruthlessly 
educe the appropriations for documentation. 

The Secretary General has already issued administrative instructions which, 
if strictly followed, could result in a real contribution by the Secretariat toward 
the reduction of documentation. However, my delegation fully recognizes the 
justice and wisdom of the Advisory Committee’s observation that in the final 
inalysis reduction of documentation is the responsibility of member states. 
This means that we must control our propensities for long speechmaking and 
refrain from requests for unnecessary reports. My government will cooperate 
in this endeavor We will welcome advice by the Secretary General whenever 
action on the part of governments might be taken to induce a shrinkage of this 
mountain by my side. We also ask that he inform us whenever our representa- 
tives fail to follow this economy directive. 

The second point on which the records before us indicate that past directives 
of this Committee have not been followed relates to travel. This arises in two 
ways—travel of staff members and the travel paid by the United Nations for 
vovernment representatives to meetings of United Nations bodies. Every human 
nstitution can be criticized for the tendency to expand travel expenditures, 

In the United States bureaucrats often shake off the daily routine by viewing 
gn and greener pastures Il observe from the Advisory Committee Report 
hat love for travel is not restricted to national officials. Ll would be the last 

ember of this Committee to oppose travel expenditure which is vital to the 
onduct of the business of the organization, but one could justifiably ask whether 
high officials who spend long periods of time at one stretch away from their 
g the interests of the United Nations. I am certain that 
the Secretary General and everyone here recognizes that appropriations for 
ezitimate travel are jeopardized by travel which is not justifiable 

This problem can be met in two ways. One is for those of us sitting around 


Tore 


desks are really servil 


his table and representing fovernments to tuke responsible, well-considered 


lecisions with regard to the place, timing and length of meetings of United 
Nutions bodies In this connection I should like to indicate our emphatic agree 
nent with the position taken by the Administrative Coordination Committee, 

e., the heads of the United Nations and all the Specialized Agencies, that the 


pattern of conferences for Geneva and Headquarters which was approved by 
this Body at the Seventh Session of the General Assembly must be adhered to by 
il the organs concerned if rational and economical conference planning not 
mily of the United Nations but also of the Specialized Agencies is to be obtained. 


The second method in which unessential travel costs can be reduced is through 


tighter admil rative controls in the Secretariat In this connection my Goy 

ernment endorses strongly the opinion of the Advisory Committee that many of 

he conferences away from Headquarters are excessively staffed. It would be 
] } 


desirable to have the personal review by the Secretary General, if this is possible, 





of all trips proposed in connection with conferences 

I cannot omit from this general consideration of the climbing costs for travel 
n international agencies one further observation I note in the tables which 

ve been made available to us that travel on home leave in the United Nations in 
1954 will reach ne Vy 81,150,000. Since almost all of the Specialized Agencies 

ive a similar policy on hore ve, the total cost for home leave in 1954 among 
the United Nations age es v ipproXimate nearly $2,000,000 

Give the times we live Mr. Chairman, and the sacrifices which we are all 
making, 1 should like to suggest that the time has come to consider whether our 
liberal home leave poli is one which we can or should continue to support I 


should note that the United States Government has followed the lead of other 
governments around this table in adopting a policy of adjusting the frequency of 
home leave to the conditions of the post at which the individual is serving 
Home leave on a two year basis will henceforth be the exception rather than the 
rule. Since my own Government has belatedly adopted the policy long followed 
by other foreign offices, I believe that I can justifiably ask that the Secretary 
General restudy this policy and its application to the Secretariat. 

I should not like to conclude these remarks on pnrely financial and administra- 
tive matters without emphasizing that they must be viewed in a broader perspec- 
tive. While I have raised points of criticism, I would emphasize that they are 
directed primarily toward questions of detail They should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that the United States wholeheartedly supports the basie pro 
xram of the United Nations and also has complete confidence that the new 
Secretary General will carry out this program in the most effective possible way 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE COSTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM, OCTOBER 6, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, before I make any comments on the section under discussion, I 
would like to raise a point of procedure. I would like to be assured that we will 
be provided with an opportunity at some stage to consider paragraphs 7-50 of 
the Advisory Committee’s report It may be that such a discussion on these 
f<eneral points will come after our consideration of the detailed estimates. If so, 
I hope it will be agreed that any decisions at this point on appropriations for 
individual items will not rule out a further review of such expenditures on the 
basis of the nore general recommendations made by the Advisory Committee in 
the first part of its report. 

Now with regard to Section 9, I should simply like to underscore the Advisory 
Committee’s Comments on the administrative costs of the Technical Assistance 
Program of the United Nations. On the basis of the Secretary General's request, 
it uppears that the gross total for administrative costs is $1,548,500. While this 
is less than was requested in 1953, it still is in excess of the amount recommended 
by the Advisory Committee for 1953. In the view of my government, the consid- 
erations set forth by the Advisory Committee again this year warrant a cutback 


in overall administrative expenses The Advisory Committee recommends a 
reduction of the ceiling figure to $1,500,000, gross. My delegation would propose 


that we go further and agree upon a ceiling figure more in line with the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendation last year. We would therefore propose a ceiling 
of $1,400,000 gross. Specifically, my delegation proposes that if the operating 
program should be reduced we would expect even this figure to be reduced. We 
firmly believe that such reductions in the administrative overhead can be made; 
such a reduction will result—vnot in reduced ciiciency—but in greater efficiency. 
At the same time such measures will increase the amount of money available for 
actual program expenditures. We should reduce administrative expense and use 
those funds for real program accomplishment. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON CONTROL 
OF UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE EXPENSES, OCTOBER 
7, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, in response to the opinion and appeal of other delegations here 
which we highly value, and the assurances which the esteemed representative of 
the Secretary General has given this Committee that a very real effort will be 
made to hold expenditures to a maximum of $1,400,000, my delegation is not now 
disposed to insist on the proposal I have made. While we would have preferred 
to have seen this maximum set forth in the appropriations resolution and believe 
that this Committee has the full power to do it, we will not insist on this in the 
light of the possibility that funds available for the program may exceed the 
87,500,000 estimate of the Advisory Committee We hope, however, that the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary questions will study the 
problem of control of such expenses and do something about it, so that the General 


Assembly will be in a position to effectively control not only the expenses of the 
Technical Assistance Administration but also of the Technical Assistance Board. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of the statement made by the representative of the 
Secretary General I am prepared to withdraw my proposal I assume that the 


commitment made by the Secretary General's representative will be stated fully 
in the report of the Rapporteur. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS, 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS SCALE FOR 1954, OCTOBER 20, 1953 


I would again express my delegation’s sincere appreciation of the faithful 
and diligent service of the Committee on Contributions in the course of their 
difficult assignment. Over the years the Committee has assisted the Assembly 
in many ways. Not the least of these has been their part in improving the 
statistical data available to the United Nations, by encouraging member states 
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to make available more adequate and up-to-date national income figures. We 
hope the Committee will continue their efforts in this regard. 

As I indicated previously, the United States is gratified that, on the basis of 
the decision of the last Assembly, the principle of the one-third ceiling for the 
largest single contributor is finally implemented in full. 

I shall not take the time of the Committee to answer again the shopworn argu 
ments by the delegate of USSR demanding a decrease in the recommended assess 
ment for his country—and urging an increase in the United States assessment. 

I had thought that his baseless arguments along the same line last year were 
exploded then to the satisfaction of all unbiased persons. 

We share with other delegations, however, one major reservation regarding the 
Committee’s Report. I refer to the continued notable underassessment of certain 
states. As downward adjustments have taken place in the United States per- 
centage contribution, upward adjustments have taken place in the contribu- 
tions of certain states which were underassessed. It had been my Gov 
ernment’s understanding from past Contributions Committee reports that the 
Committee expected to be able this year to recommend the removal of all remain- 
ing maior divergencies in the scale. Although the Committee does recommend 
further increases for certain states, some of these states will remain substan- 
tially underassessed in 1954. In paragraph 16 of the present Report, the Con- 
tributions Committee states that its review “has shown that [it] is not yet 
practicable . . . to remove the remaining major divergencies as from 1954 i 
The Committee does not state why it is “not yet practical” and my Government 
ean conceive of no compelling reason for prolonging further the already overdue 
process of rectifying these cases of underassessment. 

Although the United States is finally seeing the full implementation of the 
one-third ceiling, I wish to make it clear that in fairness to others, my Goy 
ernment’s interest in achieving an equitable and up-to-date contribution scale 
as a whole does not cease with the attainment of the particular objective 
the one-third ceiling—to which the United States has attached special importance 

The states which have been most markedly underassessed are the three Soviet 
States. We are struck by the fact that the increases recommended for these 
states for 1954 are considerably smaller than they were for 1953. The Con- 
tributions Committee in 1951 had indicated that the increase for 1952 was ap 
proximately one-third of the then existing underassessment. If the Committee 
had intended that the correction should be completed in three stages, the actual 
result is decidedly disappointing. The adjustment has become increasingly) 
smaller, so that the goal set in 1951 of completing the adjustment by 1954 is 
missed by a wide margin. At the same time, judging from public statements 
of representatives of the states involved, their national income has increased 
substantially in these years. Thus, instead of a smaller increase in their shares 
for 1954, the increase should actually have been larger in order to cover both 
what we may call the “backlog” of underassessment dating from 1951 and earlier, 
and the “current” underassessment due to the continued economic growth claimed 
by these states. 

It is the United States view that there is no justification for continuing any 
longer the underassessment of these states which results in the continued over 
assessment of certain other member states. Although the United States will 
support the scale proposed by the Contributions Committee for 1954, we do ures 
that the Committee, during the coming year, be instructed to remove the re 
maining major divergencies in the scale to be submitted to the next General 
Assembly. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
PATTERN OF CONFERENCES, OCTOBER 28, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to endorse the proposal of the United Kingdom 
that we reaffirm the resolution adopted last year establishing a four-year 
pattern of conferences for Headquarters and Geneva. Since the resolution was 
passed, several organs of the United Nations have urged that exceptions be 
allowed. The pattern set forth in the resolution was the result of very care- 
ful and thorough consideration of all the issues. As I indicated in the general 
debate on the budget my delegation considers that it is essential for us to adhere 
to the agreed pattern for the specific four-year period. Only in this manner 
can we discharge our obligation to determine the most effective way to utilize 
the Organization's space, personnel and equipment at the least cost. ; 
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Let us not forget that the strict observance of the conference pattern is 
important also from the standpoint of the specialized agencies. Surely the 


General Assembly must set the example not only in regard to coordination of 
policies but also in matters of efficiency and economy as well. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON RECOM- 
MENDED APPROPRIATIONS FOR REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SIONS, OCTOBER 28, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that my delegation will support the figure recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee for the Regional Economic Commissions. 
This should not be interpreted in any sense as a failure to appreciate the valuable 
work which is being done in these Commissions. Further, I think that at least 
two are to be congratulated on their efforts to establish and apply priorities so 
that the urgent and important things are done first. Nevertheless, my delegation 
considers the Advisory Committee commeuts justified. It notes that the figures 
recommended by the Advisory Committee for Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) and Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) represent an increase over the 1953 appropriation. The figure recom- 
mended by the Committee for Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) is 
slightly less than the 1953 appropriation. My delegation has previously stated 
and continues to believe that the ECE expenditures could be curtailed without 
detriment to their program of work. We recognize that the work of the other 
two Commissions is still developing and that they must, therefore, have some 
financial latitude for growth. But experience has demonstrated that any such 
growth, to be sound in the long run, must be predicated on a clearer delineation 
of responsibility than now exists as between Headquarters functions and Regional 
Commission activities. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE ON 
PALESTINE REFUGEES, ON RESOLUTION FOR CONTINUATION OF 
ASSISTANCE TO ARAB REFUGEES, NOVEMBER 4, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, my Delegation has examined the report of the Acting Director 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA), and the recommendations of the Acting Director and the 
Advisory Commission on the measures which should be taken by the Assembly 
in the difficult and protracted problems of the Arab refugees from Palestine. 
We are pleased to be able to co-sponsor a resolution which is designed to continue 
the measures of assistance to the refugees which have been initiated by the 
General Assembly in the past and which have justly received such widespread 
support from the international community. 

We are especially gratified that Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, States so directly 
eencerned with the refugee problem, have joined the Advisory Commission of 
the UNRWA in the past year. The counsel of their representatives has been 
of great assistance to the Agency in the conduct of its difficult operations. I am 
certain that their assistance will be of continued value to the UNRWA. My 
Delegation has also been glad to note the interest of the Republic of Lebanon in 
joining the Commission and in adding weight and support to the Agency’s 
program looking to the improvement of living conditions of the refugees and to 
the time when much larger numbers of the refugees can become self-supporting. 

The problem of the Palestine refugees is complex. The reasons for their 
plight, their present difficulties, and their future, all are intertwined in the web 
of the economics and politics of the Near East. It is therefore important that 
we should separate out clearly in our thinking those issues which now concern 
this committee in dealing with the specific item on our agenda and the specific 
resolution which we are considering. Mr. Chairman, if we do this, and clearly 
realize what is relevant at this time, discarding irrelevancies, we can make 
progress in alleviating the lot of the refugees and in rehabilitating many thou- 
sands of them. It is important to limit, on this occasion, our topies to those of 
economic and humanitarian considerations. We must recall that the UNRWA 
necessarily operates within a political framework which is not of its own making. 
Fortunately, the text of the draft resolution which is before us presents in clear 
and precise terms the essentials of present concern to this committee. 
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tion for the remaining 500,000. We look for a real disposition, both in the Arab 
States and in Israel, to take bold and statesmanlike measures to assure the suc- 
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, as 


apply to many hundreds of thousands of the refugees. No 
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have lost their homes, their possessions, and in most cases their livelihood, and 
have been paid no compensation in exchange. Few have thus far been permitted 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES DELEGATE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY GENERAL ON PERSONNEL POLICY, NOVEMBER 19, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, the United States Delegation had expected, in the diseussion 
of the general subject matter now before us, that we would deal first with the 
question of whether or not to appropriate funds to pay the pending awards of 
the Administrative Tribunal We believed it would b logic: to adopt ti 


procedure, and then, in the light of the disposition we had made of the awards, t 
turn to the Secretary-General’s current report on personnel policy and the pre 
posed clarifications of the Staff Regulations. Thus, in considering the Seere 
taryv-General’s report and possible amendments to the Regulations, we would 
have full knowledge of the situation that faced us in the absence of amendment 
to the Regulations 

However, the chairman of the committee sugges 
order of procedure in taking up these items The Secretary-General indicated 
that he preferred to have his personnel policy report taken up first, and the 
majority of members in this committee appeared to coneur In view of these 
sentiments, the United States did not wish to press its views on the procedura 
issue and, therefore, requested no formal decision by the committee 


ed that we adopt the opposite 
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Since we are dealing with the personnel policy report first, I do not intend, 
during our present debate, to discuss in detail the recent decisions of the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal. Nevertheless, my Delegation believes that action on the 
reports of the Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee concerning per- 
sonnel policy requires us to have a clear understanding of the situation in which 
we now find ourselves and the manner in which this situation has come about. I 
will need, therefore, to speak in general terms about the functioning of the 
Administrative Tribunal and to touch briefly on certain decisions rendered by the 
Tribunal this year. 

Brietly summarized, the present situation is the following: 

Twice during this year, holders of the office of Secretary-General have reported 
fully to the General Assembly on Personnel Policy. In each of these reports 
stress has been laid upon the necessity for high standards for United Nations 
staff members, the generally high standards that have been achieved and are 
daily reflected in the excellent work of the UN Secretariat. It has also been 
found necessary by two successive Secretaries General to stress the need of 
respect for the exercise by the Secretary General of the discretion vested in him 
under the Charter and the Regulations in order that he may successfully dis- 
charge his responsibility for maintaining these standards. 

My Delegation believes that the General Assembly has consistently shown 
its concern for high standards in the Secretariat and that it has made very 
clear its concurrence in the need to respect the discretion and grave responsibility 
of the Secretary General. It appears to us that the specific recommendations to 
be found in the present report of the Secretary General (A/2533 of November 2, 
1953) as modified by the Advisory Committee, are amplifications, a detailed 
spelling out, of powers which have, by the Charter, and by action of the General 
Assembly, been legally vested in the office of the Secretary General from the 
beginning. 

It would seem to us appropriate, therefore, that whatever response we make 
to these recommendations, we act with full awareness of the nature of the present 
difficulties. Only in this way can we expect to act effectively. 

These difficulties arise from constructions placed by the Tribunal upon direc- 
tives of this Assembly and upon provisions of the Charter which are contrary 
to the clear intentions of the Assembly and of the parties to the Charter. The 
most recent errors were made by the Tribunal in 1953 between the time of 
Secretary General Lie’s report and the present report of Secretary General 
Hammarskjold. They were therefore made with full notice of the seriousness 
of the problem and awareness of the delicate responsibilities of the Secretary 
General upon which they impinged. They overrode decisions taken by two 
Secretaries General. They involved repetition, under a new formula, of a basic 
error of the past as to which the General Assembly had promptly supplied a 
re-clarification. They were made in violation of rules previously elaborated by 
the Tribunal itself as accurate formulations of the real intent and effect of the 
law established by the Assembly under the Charter. 

The study of the history of this problem prior to 1958 makes it very clear how 
the present difficult situation has come about. In the early years of the UN 
there was full recognition of the need by the Secretary-General for broad disere- 
tionary power to deal with staff problems in the Secretariat. In some quarters, 
however, there soon developed the tendency toward limiting this discretion of 
the Secretary-General in favor of fuller guarantees for staff members. By 1947 
it was already necessary for the Secretary-General to request a clarification 
of his discretionary power with respect to the holders of temporary indefinite 
contracts. The Assembly made the requested clarification by amending the 
Provisional Staff Regulations, altering Article 21 and adding a new Article 12-A. 

The Administrative Tribunal was created in 1949 with a limited field of com- 
petence namely, “to hear and pass judgment on applications alleging non- 
observance of contracts of employment * * * or of the terms of appointment”, 
It is perfectly clear that, in creating the Tribunal, the Assembly did not intend 
that it should invade the discretionary sphere of the Secretary-General. 

It is clear from the record of the debate in the Fifth Committee in 1949 that, 
with respect to decisions taken by the Secretary-General in the disciplinary field, 
the Assembly intended the following with reference to the authority of the 
Tribunal: 

(i) That the Tribunal did hare authority to review such actions to deter- 
mine whether they have been taken in accordance with procedures set forth 
in the Staff Regulations; 
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(ii) That the Tribunal probably had authority review -these actions to 
determine whether there was evidence compelling a conclusion that the 
action by the Secretary-General had been taken in bad faith or had been 


wholly arbitrary without any basis in fact or reason 
(iii) That the Tribunal did not have authority equal or superior to that 
of the Secretary-General to determine what standards of conduct were to b 
applied to staff members or to determine whether or not staff members had 
failed to meet these standards; that it should not try disciplinary cases dé 
novo; and that it should not substitute its judgment concerning the facts 
or the assessment of the gravity of the offense for that of the Secretary 
General. 
Nevertheless the Tribunal quickly adopted the philosophy of limitation upon the 
discretion of the Secretary-General and, in 1951 in Judgment No. 4, it ignored the 
Assembly’s action in amending the Provisional Staff Regulations in 1947 and 
reversed the Secretary-General’s termination action with respect to two holders 
of temporary indefinite contracts. 

Once again the Assembly resorted to clarification by amendment of the Staff 
Regulations and adopted Regulation 9.1 (¢). One might have thought that this 
amendment was a final and effective clarification of the very simple and basic 
intention of the Assembly to give full recognition to the Secretary-General’s wide 
latitude and discretion in terminating temporary indefinite contracts. Onee 
again the Tribunal ignored action by the Assembly and, in the Crawford case, 
decided this year, reversed the Secretary-General’s termination of the holder of 
a temporary indefinite contract. 

The philosophy of the Tribunal, that of attempting to limit the Secretary 
General’s discretion and substituting its Judgment for his, was also displayed 
in the Robinson case in 1952. There, the Tribunal invoked a principle certainly 
not found in the Staff Regulations that the holder of a fixed-term contract is 
entitled to a specific statement of reasons for the non-renewal of his contract if 
he has taken an active role in the affairs of the Staff Association. Without any 
semblance of proof that the Secretary-General had acted arbitrarily or in bad 
faith, the Tribunal simply presumed that the Secretary-General had so acted 
when he did not give a new contract to a Staff Association officer whose fixed 
term contract had expired. In the light of this decision, the Crawford case should 
probably not have come as a surprise. 

Now we are faced not only with the award in the Crawford case but also 
awards in 10 permanent contract cases. In these cases the Tribunal was not 
able to find bad faith or arbitrary action by the Secretary-General. The Tribunal 
quite openly and consciously substituted its evaluation of the conduct of the staff 
members involved and its assessment of the gravity of their offense for that which 
the Secretary-General had made after consultation with eminent legal authorities 
from three countries. Because it came to a different conclusion, the Tribunal 
reversed the Secretary-General’s action dismissing these emplovees, In these 
cases the Tribunal has gone about as far as it is possible to go in assuming for 
itself the function the Charter placed in the hands of the Secretary-General. 

In the face of this situation, Mr. Chairman, what possible alternatives does the 
Assembly have before it. 

It can, of course, ignore the whole matter. This would be evading our respon 
sibility for insuring to member governments that the United Nations is soundly 
administered. Hence we cannot accept this course. 

The Assembly can abolish or reconstitute the Tribunal. We certainly have 
the right and the power to do this. But, such a course would not serve to 
correct the errors in the present decisions and would be a drastic step that 
should be resorted to only if all other measures fail 

The Assembly can ignore the errors in the present decisions and clarify or 
amend the present regulations. This course of action will not meet the basic 
problem. It fails to establish a clear precedent to guide the Tribunal. History 
shows that clarification of the Regulations alone has not heen adequate in pre- 
venting the Tribunal from misconstruing its role in relation to the Secretary- 
General. Therefore, this course offers no real assurance that the Tribunal will 
in the future refrain from an unwarranted intrusion upon the powers of the 
Secretary-General. 

The fourth alternative open to the Assembly is both to refuse the awards 
which result from the incorrect decisions in the recent cases and to amplify 
and amend the Regulations. This is a course of action which the Assembly 
has the right and power to take. It establishes clearly and unmistakably the 
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No one outside the Soviet oe is in a position a 
the Soviet national income is The Soviet co tries have stead etuse ) 
make reliable statistical data freely availal independet lon s 
could be made. But the Soviet countries ha frequently boast de 
and outside the United Nations—about the ra 1 « re pro ss \ ch they 
have achieved since the end of the wat If th 
that, it seems highly inconsistent for them to be pl ing tl Gen 
Assembly should continue to afford them special ¢ | : I 
coutributions to the United Nations—thuat is, it is inconsistent if they are the 
loval supporters of the United Nations which the maintain ‘ 

My primary purpose at this moment, however, is not to deal witl 
cerities and inconsistencies of the Soviet Union’s argument concerning its eco- 
nomie inability to increase tS tina i SUppor I I t ed oN ms My 
purpose in exte ding my remarks sto eal wit Tie ae | { es 
trade policy prevents the Soviet Union Government from obtaining dollars to 
pay its contribution to the United Nations 

This Assembly is well aware f the fa hat the d 1 oO n United 

tes-Soviet Union trade re tions is direc [ ‘ the so { S 

reressive policies Because that is a known fact, I do not | 

he evidence at this ie | SI flan, \ er, I he et 
Union's ability to contribute deet of { N | : 
Union is a major producer of d I ) 
dollars in any free exchange market in the world he Soviet 1 5 t 
disposed to seek that conversion, I am sur | ‘ nite N s rT 
vlad to accept gold bullion in payment of contrib 

I hope those facts wi a ) sto lf all e baseless argument 
which the Soviet Uni produees ery ven nan fo vel eG 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, CONCERNING 
THE AWARDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRATIVE TRI 
BUNAL, DECEMBER 2, 1953 


In my earlier statement in the debate on the er rt I outlined 
some of the reasons unde! 


on the appropriation of 





ministrative Tribunal 

The recent decisions of the Administrative Tribu hol Y ¢ ‘ 
General had acted illegally in terminating eve emibe ( the staff and 
awarding those staff members a total of re than $185,000 l etary 
pensation has created a situation of great concern t 

It is the considered judgme ol my G er! el i the Ad Strative 
Tribunal has made serious errors in deciding thes ses—errors definitely 
prejudicial to the interests of the United Nations. We cannot agree that the 
Secretary-General acted improperly in terminating the employmen f these 11 
persons. We certainly do not agree that he was improperly motivated in 
taking the action that he did We do not beli e the awa S made ry the 
Administrative Tribunal are justified. We are tirmly of the opinion that if 
these awards were to be paid, grave injury to the Organization would result. 

My Government has a vital interest in thi f e of the Unite Nations, 
The Organization is young. It is, in a measure, Sti tri n the minds 
of many men. 

Under any circumstances it would be a serious itter to reverse eleven 
important decisions of the Chief Administrative Officer The mage eS 
beyond that when it is publicly announced that in one case at least the S« 


retary-General acted from improper mot 
The Secretary-General is given great responsibi ; ler the Charter in 
appointing and maintaining a Secretariat of the highest qui V We cannot 





view lightly an invasion by a nis e body « his As 
sembly of the powers granted ( era ler tl (Charter 
As the head of the Secretariat, | organs 0 e United N 
tions, the Secretary-General in C] el blig ms is ¢ 


titled to the confidence of this General Assembly 
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My Government’s concern derives an added directness and its duty to come 
forward a greater compulsion from the circumstances of this latest depar- 
ture of the Tribunal from its assigned role. The staff members involved in 
these cases are American citizens who refused to answer questions of a duly 
constituted United States Senate Subcommittee concerning espionage, subver- 
sive activities, or Communist Party membership. The Administrative Tri- 
bunal has reversed the Secretary-General’s finding that their conduct in re- 
fusing to answer these questions warranted dismissal. The Tribunal has now 
decided that this Organization, to whose budget the United States makes such 
a large contribution, should pay large sums of money to those individuals. 

The United States is the host country of the United Nations and is proud of 
this fact. This circumstance results in fixing the attention of the citizens of 
this country upon their fellow-nationals in the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions to a degree which is undoubtedly greater than is true of the citizens of other 
countries with respect to their nationals in the employ of the United Nations. 
The citizens of this country look to their nationals in the Secretariat for a re- 
flection of the basic soundness and worth of this Organization. They expect 
their nationals to live up fully to the responsibilities of United States citizenship 
end cannot conceive that this Organization can be basically sound if it knowingly 
employs United States citizens who flout these responsibilities and who are 
not prepared to deny under oath their involvement in subversive activities. They 
are equally appalled at the prospect that United States citizens who have refused 
to make such denial and have instead invoked their Constitutional protection 
ugainst self-incrimination might receive large monetary awards from this Or- 
ganization. 

As a consequence, Mr. Chairman, my delegation will oppose the appropriation 
of funds to make the payments awarded by the Tribunal. 

The points I should like to develop at some length in explaining why we take 
this position are: 

1. The General Assembly has the legal right and responsibility to review and 
to refuse to give effect to decisions of the Administrative Tribunal. 

2. The Tribunal has misconstrued its role and has exceeded its proper powers. 

3. The Tribunal has made serious errors of law in its application of the staff 
regulations 

4. The Tribunal has made errors of judgment and fact in caleulating the 
amount of the awards, 

Let us consider my first point regarding the Assembly’s relationship to the 
Tribunal and its right to overrule it. Members of the Fifth Committee will re- 
call the great reluctance with which the United States Delegation and a number 
of others finally acquiesced in 1949 in the creation of the Administrative Tribunal. 
There was pointed out in that and preceding Sessions of the Assembly the real 
possibility that an Administrative Tribunal, to which staff members could ap- 
peal from determinations made with respect to them by the Secretary-General, 
might tend to invade the jurisdiction of the Secretary-General and make it dif- 
ficult or even impossible for him to fulfill his Charter obligations. The United 
States Delegation in 1949 made it clear in the debate, and thought it had been 
made clear in the Statute of the Tribunal and the amended Staff Regulations, 
that the Tribunal should have only a limited and prescribed competence and 
jurisdiction. It was not to substitute its judgment in certain areas of adminis- 
tration for that of the Secretary-General. It is the considered opinion of my 
Government that in the 11 cases before us the Tribunal has done exactly what 
it was feared it might do, what it was told not to do, and what it must not be 
permitted to do if the basic principles of the Charter are to be respected. 

Now T know that some members of the general public have the feeling that 
after all, a Tribunal is a Tribunal—I note that some newspapers refer to it 
as the “High Court”—and that once it has made decisions we ought to abide by 
them, no matter how wrong we think they are. 

We must keep in mind the fact that these decisions are not those of a court, 
as that term is generally used, but of a legislatively-created administrative body 
subsidiary to the General Assembly and having a field of competence prescribed 
by the Assembly. In this connection, it is of interest to note that the persons who 
serve on the Tribunal are “members” and that a proposal to call them “judges” 
was rejected by a vote of 22 to 9, with 7 abstentions, when the Tribunal was 
established in 1949. Thus we are not dealing with the binding decisions of a 
court of coordinate authority, such as the International Court of Justice. If we 
were, the situation would of course be completely different 
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Both the origin and nature of the Tribunal make it clear that the Assembly, 
the parent body, has the legal right to review its decisions. The General Assem 
bly was established by Article 7 of the Charter as a principal organ of the United 
Nations. The Tribunal, on the other hand, was established by the General 
Assembly under the provisions of Articles 7 and 22 of the Charter us a subsidiary 
organ to carry out certain functions ussigned by the Charter to the General 
Assembly. Article 101 of the Charter assigned to the General Assembly a 
responsibility for assuring, in cooperation with the Secretary-General, the 
creation and maintenance of a Secretariat meeting the highest standards of 
efficiency, Competence and integrity—and | want to emphasize the Charter word 
“integrity”. In establishing the Administ:ative Tribunal the General Assembly 
did not intend to avoid its Charter responsi >ility and ultimate answerability to 
the Member Governments and the Organization for the actions of this subsidiary 
organ, 

The Charter did establish a separate judiciary, the International Court of 
Justice, but gave that organ the power to render, at the request of the General 
Assembly, only advisory opinions which would not bind the Assembly. It cannot 
be supposed that the creators of the Charter intended or that the General Assem- 
bly would attempt to establish a judicial body with the power to render decisions 
in United Nations personnel matters which would have greater force and bind the 
Assembly and Member Governments. 

All will concede that the Assembly can change the Tribunal’s Statute, or abolish 
it. Surely the Assembly can take the lesser step of reviewing the Tribunal’s 
decisions, and can act to correct the result of these decisions if the Tribunal goes 
beyond the limits of the jurisdiction allotted to it. 

I have heard the statement that a review of the Tribunal’s decisions by the 
Assembly would make the United Nations both judge and party in its own case. 
This, of course, is not true. The parties in each case before the Tribunal were, 
on the one hand, the staff member and, on the other, not the General Assembly 
but the Secretary-General as Chief Adininistrative Officer of the United Nations. 
The Assembly was not a party to the proceedings. 

I have also heard it pointed out that the Statute of the Tribunal provides that 
its decisions shall be final and without appeal. This, of course, is true. However, 
I am not asserting the right of a party to appeal from the Tribunal decisions. 
What I am talking about is a review of the Tribunal’s decisions on the initiative 
of the superior legislative authority which created the Tribunal and gave it 
carefully defined jurisdiction. Such a review is not an appeal from the decisions 
of the Tribunal by either party. 

There is a further basis for the Assembly's right to review these particular 
decisions of the Tribunal. The money to pay the awards must be appropriated 
by the Assembly as part of the Organization’s budget and, under Article 17 of the 
Charter, the budget must be considered and approved by the Assembly. To fulfill 
the Charter responsibility of considering and approving this appropriation, the 
Assembly not only can but must review the Tribunal decisions. The power to 
appropriate money is not a small power or one to be taken lightly. In this 5th 
Committee during this session we have devoted much of our time to items far 
smaller than the amount of $185,000.00 involved here. The General Assembly 
cannot under the Charter abdicate its power to make appropriations to a small 
group of four individuals, no matter how carefully chosen. Member States could 
not agree to such a procedure. Under the Charter, not even the Councils have the 
authority to commit funds. That power is reserved, and rightly so, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in plenary session, and voting by a 2/3 majority as 
required by Article 17. 

We have not only the right but the duty and obligation to review the Tribunal 
decisions to ascertain their soundness. 

Some of us who are lawyers, when we are faced with a situation like this, ask 
as our first question “Are there any precedents for such an action?” In this case 
there is very good precedent. 

In 1939 when the League of Nations was in the process of retrenchment, the 
League Assembly decided to make drastic personnel cuts. Some employees were 
dismissed without the notice required by their contracts and the Staff Regula- 
tions in force at the time the contracts were entered into. Instead, they were 
given notice in accordance with amendments to the Staff Regulations made subse- 
quent to their appointment. The employees appealed to the League’s Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, which found in their favor and awarded them compensation 
for breach of contract. 
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\lthough the Statute of the League’s Administrative Tribunal, like the Statute 
of our own Tribunal, provided that its decisions were final and without appeal, 
the Secretary-General of the League and its Supervisory Body decided that the 
decisio1 ere erroneous and referred the matter to the Assembly of the League 
That Assembly at its Session in 1946 decided (1) that it had the power to review 
the Tribunal’s decisions, (2) that the Tribunal was mistaken in its interpreta- 


t f it e, the law to be applied, and the Staff Regulations, and (35) that no 
com pe tion whatever should be paid to the dismissed employees. The vote 
was 16 to 8 in the League Assembly’s 2nd Committee. In the Assembly itself 
there ere no negative yotes although seven dissenting States expressed formal] 
ré erTvatil . 
Having itisfied ourselves that this Assembly has the power to review the 
decision f the Tribunal, we are faced with the question of whether, as a policy 
‘ t should exercise this power, I think we will agree that as a general 
rule the Assembly should not undertake the onerous task of reviewing decisions 
of the Administrative Tribunal However, where the Tribunal has fallen into 
seri error as to its proper role and as to the law that applies, the Assembly, 
on the initiative of a Member State, should act to correct the results reached by 
! | ! in be no doubt that the revel by the Admiunistratis 
Tribu of 11 determinations, ten made by the former Secretary-General and one 
made by the present Secretary-General, and the awarding of more than $185,000 
as compensatiol to the dismissed employees IS a most serious matter. This 


Assembly is more than justified in reviewing the decisions where these are based 
on patent serious errors. ‘These errors I will discuss shortly. 

\ revic 0 ribu decisions in the insta es will not, of course, 
establish a precedent for review of all future decisions of the Tribunal Sin 
the Assembly should review Tribunal decisions only when serious questions of 
principle are involved, as when the Tribunal seriously misconstrues its function 
or When errors of law or fact have resulted in a serious miscarriage of justice, 





and then only upon the proposal of a Delegation of a Member State, the instances 
in which review by the Assembly should be necessary ought to be few and far 





betwee! the Assembly is always a free agent in deciding whether or not to 
review Tribunal decisions since the parties in the cases have no right of appeal, 
and so cannot force a review in any particular case. 
i (| tion may also be asked, “By what means can the General Assembly 
vie of the cases effective?’ The answer to this is simple rhe As 
sen iit ft called upon to appropriate funds to pay these awards If it 
ipp Ve tl ippropriation t has to the extent deemed necessary considered 
the ! s decisions and has not found grounds calling for reversal It it 
rejec the appropriation, it will signify that it has reviewed the judgments 
and d pproves them It is the iew of the United States Delegation that the 
approp! on should be rejected in the present cases 
I now come to the second point, namely, why these decisions, in our opinion 
involve errors of jurisdiction. I shall deal initially with the 10 cases involving 
disciplinary action with respect to holders of permanent contracts I shall re 
serve ul i little later the discussion of the case involving a temporary in 
adel ‘ I I 
Before analyzing the Tribunal decisions themselves, it is essential that we all 


have clearly in mind the role which the Assembly envisaged for the Tribunal 


When it was established in 1949. Article 2, paragraph 1, of the Statute of the 





Tribuna s adopted, is as follows: 

l. The Tribunal shall be competent to hear and pass judgment upon ap 
plications alleging non-observance of contracts of employment of staff mem 
bers of the Secretariat of the United Nations or of the terms of appointment 
of such statf members. The words ‘contracts’ and ‘terms of appointment 


include all pertinent regulations and rules in force at the time of alleged 
non-observance, including the staff pension regulations.” 

In construing Article 2 and its application to the disciplinary action taken by 
the Secretary General in these cases we must recall the position, the responsi 
bilities and the powers of the Secretary General under the Charter. Article 7 
of the Charter establishes the Secretariat as a principal organ of the United 
Nations and Article 97 creates the post of Secretary General as head of the Sec 
retariat and Chief Administrative Officer of the Organization. Article 101 gives 
the Secretary General the power to appoint the staff of the Secretariat “under 
Reculations established by the General Assembly.” It is clear that the Charter 
authority of the Secretary General as Chief Administrative Officer over the 
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Secretariat staff relates to termination as well as to appointment. Only if this 
is recognized can the Secretary General comply with Charter Article 101 (3) 
and maintain the staff at a level meeting the highest standards of efficiency, cor 
petence and integrity 

Prior to the establishment of the Administrative Tribunal, the 
eral alone was competent in the field of disciplinary action witl 

















members. It was for the Secretary General, advised by the Appe 

vestigat find the facts, assess the gravity of the staff member’s conduct, and 
take such disciplinary action as might be warranted thout accountadility te 
any body other than the Asset bly When, in the 5t Committee cet ed 
the Statute of the Tribunal, it had before it of tl Se etary Genet 
who, in supporting the establishment of the Tribun: made the following 
statement: 

“There : e areas of ce whiel oo & General's indemet 
should be numely, a decision as to whether rst risut tiff memb 
ervices are satistactory o risiut t dec t n iscipli iry 

where non-observance of the terms of the staff member appointme 

nnot reasonably be alleged, and d siol f fact in « ‘ f ser Is mis 
ct The authority of the Secretary-Gene1 to d he facts in thes 
areas is made clear in provisional statl regu ons 19 and 21 His respor 

ty under the Charter as Chief Administriat () fiir f the Organization 

can be satisfactorily discharged only if his judgment on the facts in the case 
indicated above is considered final This respons tv could not be effectively 
discharged if an independent administrative ti nal were given authority t 
reconsider the facts in such cases n the absence of anv reasonable allegation 


that the terms of an appointment had been violated, and to reverse the decision 
of the Secretary-General.” 

In the debate which followed, this point of view was clearly upheld. Th 
attitude in the Committee is best summarized by the distinguishe 
Belgium, the late Mr. Lebeau, who was then Chairman of the Appeals B 








tra 
and was ina most advantageous position to appreciate the nece ty for sharp! 
limiting the competence of the Administrative Tribuna n disciplinary cases 
He said that he agreed with the Secretary-General with regard to the con 
petence of the Tribunal in the matte of disciplinary mensures and thouegl 
that the Secretary-General’s opinion on the subject was well founded He 
made only one reservatio “In carrying out a discip iry measure, the 
retary-General must act in accordance with the rules and procedure laid down 
in the Staff Regulations. If the Secretary-General violated one of those ru he 
would be wronging the official concerned, who should then be able to appeal t 
an Administrative Tribuna I} fribunal we 1 not be ble to annul the 
measure already taken but could, if necessary, rule that the official had beer 
wronged and grant him monetary compensation The disciplinary measure it 
self was not subject to revisio With that express reservation, his deleg: n 
accepted the Secretary-General’s point of view.’ 

To make the matter still more cle t will be recalled that when the 
bunal’s Statute was considered by the 5th Committee, the United Nations Staff 
Committee submitted a memorandum pointing out that, as interpreted by the 
Secretary-General, the Statute would exclude the Tribunal from jurisdiction 
in disciplinary matters. The Staff Committee accord roposed tl there 


zly pro] iat tl 
be added to Article 2 of the Statute the express provision that the Tribuna 
shall be competent “to hear and pass judgment upon applications concernin 

a disciplinary action’. Subsequently the Secretary-General advised the 5t 

Committee that the Staff Committee had yielded on this point in view of the 
proposed amendment to the Staff Regulations which would provide interna 
machinery, in which the staff would participate, which would advise the Seere 

tary-General not only in cases involving non-observance of contracts but also 
in disciplinary cases. Thereupon, as indicated by the records of the 214th meet 
ing of this Committee, the United States representative made a statement re 

ported as follows: 

“The representative of the United States congratulated the Secretary-Genera 
and the Staff Committee on combining their efforts and reaching the revised 
draft Statute for the Administrative Tribunal which contained several improve 
ments on the Secretary-General’s original draft. The revision of Article 7, the 
new text of which was based on the Belgian amendment, clarified the relation 
ship of the Tribunal to the internal appeals machinery which was to be set up 
within the Secretariat. The United States delegation noted that the new texi 


of Regulation 23 of the provisional Staff Regulations provided for the establish 
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ment of such machinery in which the staff would participate and which would 
advise the Secretary-General not only on cases involving non-observance of 
contracts, that is to say, cases in which it would be possible later to appeal 
to the Administrative Tribunal, but also in disciplinary cases and in cases re- 
garding established administrative practices, that is, cases where there could 
be no appeal to the Administrative Tribunal. 

“The United States representative was glad to note that the proposed Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal would not have jurisdiction in disciplinary cases and 
he congratulated the Staff Committee on its sound judgment and statesmanship 
in yielding on that point. The Tribunal would accept as final the conclusions 
reached in the disciplinary field by the Secretary-General, on the nature of the 
conduct of a staff member or the gravity of the offence. That was in con- 
formity with the arguments put forward by the Secretary-General in paragraph 
7 of his report.” 

A careful review of the record will show that this was a fair appraisal of 
the intent of the Assembly. 

I would further remind you that this Committee in 1949 rejected overwhelm- 
ingly a motion to authorize the Administrative Tribunal to render even an 
advisory opinion in disciplinary cases. As our wise and experienced Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee stated: “It was a basic administrative principle 
that the head of an organization should have full authority in his own field 
and it would be dangerous to set up another legal body with equal authority.” 

The suggestion has been made that the Tribunal’s Statute speaks for itself 
and that legislative history is irrelevant. Were this the case, the Tribunal 
would lack jurisdiction in disciplinary cases. The Statute gives it none. The 
Regulations give the power exclusively to the Secretary-General. It is proper, 
indeed it is essential, to examine the legislative history. The Tribunal itself 
relied on it to reach the conclusion that Article 9.1 (a) is not applicable in these 
eases. I refer you to the case of Glaser v. Secretary-General at page 6, para- 
graph 6, of Document AT/DEC/38. 

It is clear from the record of the debate and the decisions of this Committee 
in 1949 that, with respect to decisions taken by the Secretary-General in the 
disciplinary field, the Assembly intended the following with reference to the 
competence of the Tribunal: 

(i) That the Tribunal did have authority to review such actions to de- 
termine whether they had been taken in accordance with procedures set 
forth in the Staff Regulations; 

(ii) That the Tribunal probably had authority to review these actions 
to determine whether there was evidence compelling a conclusion that the 
action by the Secretary-General had been taken in bad faith or had been 
wholly arbitrary without any basis in fact or reason; 

(iii) That the Tribunal did not have authority equal or superior to that 
of the Secretary-General to determine what standards of conduct were to be 
applied to staff members or to determine whether or not staff members had 
failed to meet these standards; that it should not try disciplinary cases de 
novo; and that it should not substitute its judgment concerning the facts 
or the assessment of the gravity of the offense for that of the Secretary- 
General. 

Some have asked just what is the function of the Tribunal if it is not competent 
to deal with disciplinary actions by the Secretary-General except in the manner I 
have indicated. The competence intended by the Assembly was exactly that 
set forth in the Tribunal’s Statute, namely “to hear and pass judgment upon 
applications alleging non-observance of contracts of employment * * * or of the 
terms of appointment of such staff members.” Thus, for example, the Tribunal 
is competent to deai with cases in which a staff member asserts that he has not 
received the home leave to which he is entitled, or the travel pay which is due 
to him or that the educational allowance for his children has not been paid. 
Such questions relate to whether or not the terms of contracts or of appoint- 
ments have been carried out and not to whether the discretion of the Secretary- 
General has been exercised wisely or prudently. Given a Secretariat of some 
3,000 staff members, such questions rank as major and recurrent problems. 
The promise of careful review afforded by the Tribunal is bound to have a 
profound influence in assuring a consistently responsible and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward rights of the staff in these matters. Second, and of equal impor- 
tance, is the role of the Tribunal in seeing that all of the procedural aspects 
of a case, including a disciplinary case, are given proper weight. Third, the 
extraordinary power of the Tribunal to expose actual bad faith or improper 
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motive, if wisely invoked and firmly based on sound evidence and reason rather 
than upon inference or mere speculation, can be a powerful force in the most 
unlikely event that events might some day call for its exercise. 

Now let us turn to an examination of what the Tribunal did in arriving at 
its decisions in the cases of 10 persons holding permanent contracts. It will 
be recalled that 9 of these persons were terminated by Secretary-General Lie 
after they had persisted in their determination not to answer questions asked 
by the U. S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee concerning espionas sub- 
versive activities or membership in the Communist Party. In refusing to 
answer these questions they invoked the 5th Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion which provides that “no person * * * shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself.” 

The dismissals were certainly not made arbitrarily or in bad faith by the 
Secretary-General. He acted only after he had appointed a Commission of 
Jurists composed of three persons not connected with the United Nations—all 
eminent and experienced nen, representing different nationalities and schools of 
law, to study the entire question raised by the proceedings before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee. The Commission of Jurists advised the Secretary- 
General, among other things, that the conduct of the staff members who refused 
to testify involved a fundamental breach of obligation and rendered them un- 





suitable for Continued employment in the United Nations. rhe Secretary- 
General then gave these staff inembers notice of his intention to act on the opin- 
ion of the Commission of Jurists, and advised the staff members that if they 


failed to notify the appropriate U.S. authorities within 8 days of their intention 
to withdraw their plea of privilege and to answer the pertinent questions put 
to them, the Secretary-General would be compelled to terminate their employ- 
ment in the United Nations. 

The staff members declined to alter their position. Thereupon the Secretary- 
General, after discussing the matter in a meeting with senior members of his 
staff, informed them that their actions constituted “a fundamental breach of 
their obligations laid down in Staff Regulation 1.4” and that their employment 
was terminated. Subsequently the staff members, waiving the Appeals Board 
procedure in agreement with the Secretary-General, submitted applications 
directly to the Administrative Tribunal requesting the recision of the Secretary- 
General’s decision. 

In the remaining permanent contract case, the Glaser case, the staff member 
also invoked the 5th Amendment to the United States Constitution when called 
to appear before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold subsequently appointed a committee to ascertain and report 
to him on the facts, circumstances and reasons that had led the staff member to 
invoke the privilege against self-incrimination. She appeared before this Secre- 
tariat Committee and answered questions put to her, the Secretary-General being 
present to observe. Subsequently she was notified that her refusal to testify 
before the Senate Subcommittee was in violation of her obligations under Staff 
Regulation 1.4 and under her oath to the United Nations, that her action had 
rendered her unsuitable for service as a United Nations staff member, and 
that, consequently, she was subject to termination for unsatisfactory service 
under Staff Regulation 9.1 (a). She was thereupon terminated. 

In all ten cases the Secretary-General presented fully before the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal the compelling reasons of law and policy which led him to 
conclude that the conduct of the staff members in his considered judgment, as in 
that of the Commission of Jurists, involved a fundamental breach of the obliga- 
tions undertaken by an employee who accepts employment in the United Nations. 

The applicants on the other hand argued vehemently that the Secretary- 
General had acted in bad faith and arbitrarily. They purported to rest this 
conclusion on asserted improper pressures brought to bear on the Secretary- 
General. The Tribunal gave these arguments of applicants short shrift. Look- 
ing at the record, it observed that the only matters referred to in this connection 
were not subject to review by the Tribunal. The argument of bad faith fell, and 
with it any assertion that the Secretary-General had acted without any basis 
in fact or law, and therefore arbitrarily. As I have shown, the plain fact is 
that the Secretary-General acted upon undisputed facts of public record and 
after prolonged and careful examination of the facts and law, which is likewise 
a matter of publie record. 

In considering the applications in these cases the Tribunal erroneously acted 
as though it were its function to try the cases de novo. The Tribunal first 
decided that the conduct complained of by the Secretary-General, since it fell 
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outside the staff members’ professional duties, could not be considered as 
“unsatisfactory services” even if it constituted a violation of a staff membor’s 
obligations under Staff Regulation 1.4, and therefore that it could not fall within 
the purview of Staff Regulation 9.1 (a). It then considered whether the conduct 
complained of constituted serious misconduct justifying summary dismissal, 
that is, dismissal without reference to the Joint Disciplinary Committee, under 
the provisions of Staff Regulation 10.2. The Tribunal thereupon substituted 
its judgment for that of the Secretarv-General and decided the conduct com- 
plained of was not serious misconduct justifying summary dismissal. 

Thus it is perfectly clear that the Administrative Tribunal misconstrued the 
role assigned to it by the Assembly. It ignored the Charter functions of the 
Secretary-General as Chief Administrative Officer of the Secretariat charged 
with laying down standards of conduct and service for all United Nations 
employees It failed to accord proper weight to the standards specified bv the 
Secretary-General and to the decisions reached by him applying those standards, 
It clearly invaded the jurisdiction of the Secretary-General and substituted its 
evaluation of the facts and its assessment of the gravity of the offense for those 
of the Secretary-General. It made no effort to confine its consideration to the 
question of whether the Secretary-General had exercise] his judgment arbitrarily 
or in bad faith. This usurpation of the function allotted by the Charter to the 
Secretary-General was of course not intended by the Assembly when it estab- 
lished the Tribunal in 1949 

The Tribunal was not only guilty of this error of jurisdiction, bnt—and T now 
come to my third point—it was also guilty of serious errors of law. The dis- 
missed employees were most certainly guilty of “serious misconduct” as charged 
by the Secretary-General. These employees were asked certain simple, but 
very important, questions by proper authorities of the United States Govern- 
ment. These questions related to subversive activities. The employees were 
asked, for example, whether they were or had been members of the Communist 
Party of the United States. Under the United States Sunreme Court’s deci- 
sion in Dennis v. United States, leaders and organizers of this Party have been 
convicted and sentenced for conspiracy to violate a United States criminal statute 
prohibiting the advocacy of the overthrow of the Government by force. When 
the dismissed employees refused to answer these questions concerning their 
possible subversive activities, whether or not they were relying on the 5th 
Amendment, they raised a very serious question concerning their integrity. 
Both the United Nations Charter and the Staff Regulations require the highest 
standards of integrity for all employees. When an employee has so placed his 
integrity in doubt, he does not measure up to the standards required for United 
Nations employment. Certainly the act by which he places his integrity so in 
doubt should be classified as “serious misconduct”, warranting his immediate 
dismissal 

Let me say a brief word about the invocation of the 5th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution by a steff member who refuses to answer questions 
of a Governmental agency, such as a Grand Jury or the Senate Subcommittee, 
which is empowered to compel testimony. I am not challenging the right of a 
staff member to invoke the Amendment when he has reason to believe that honest 
answers would subject him to the danger of criminal prosecution. We all recog- 
nize, however, that there are many actions which staff members have the legal 
right to take but which are inconsistent with their status as international civil 
servants in whom the Secretary-General, Member Governments and the publi 
may have confidence. Article 1.4 of the Staff Regulations deals with this subject. 
A staff member who chooses to rely upon the 5th Amendment in refusing to 
answer questions, asked by a proper agency of his Government in an open hear- 
ing, concerning his involvement in subversive activities, cannot expect the Secre- 
tary-General to ignore the fact that the staff member himself has destroyed the 
confidence of the Secretary-General, Member Governments and the public in his 
integrity and suitability for continued employment in the Secretariat. 

My Delegation and the American people, regardless of political affiliation, 
helieve that with power goes responsibility. They believe that under the law 
the Secretary-General had the power to remove these thorns in the Secretariat. 
They believe he would have been derelict in his duty and responsibility had he 
not done so. 

In the minds of some, that belief may be considered naive. It has even been 
considered as prejudiced by others. I, therefore, Mr. Chairman, pray your 
indulgence in giving two or three illustrations of the simple democratic faith 
of our people in the field of delegation of power and responsibility. 
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A housewife receives from responsible sources information that her child’s 
respected nurse formerly was a member of a kidnapping gang. When asked about 
this report, the nurse refused to answer. We believe that the housewife, if she 
is a sensible woman, will discharge the nurse at once, 

The Chairman of a public school board (to use an illustration of Dr. Sidney 
Hook in his New York Times Magazine article of November 1, 1953) hears that 
the driver of a school bus is or has been a member of a notorious narcotics ring. 
When asked if this report is true the driver refuses to answer. We hold that the 
Chairman would be within his rights to discharge the driver forthwith. 

The Director of my Government s Bureau of Printing and Engraving (the body 
that engraves and prints our money) hears that one of his principal engravers is 
or was formerly a member of a notorious money counterfeiting organization. 
He calls the engraver before him and asks if the report is true. The engraver 
refuses to answer. We think that the Director would be well within his rights 
to, and if a sensible and responsible officer would, fire the engraver at once—— 
that is, after conforming to lawful procedures as to dismissals 

It follows, Mr. Chairman, that our Delegation and our people feel that the 
same elementary precautions should be preserved and adhered to in this great 
world organ.zation in which we have placed our faith. 

If, as has been said, “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” then it is 
supremely necessary that the basic powers of the Secretary-General of this 
great organization be not whittled away—either from the standpoint of weakness, 
compromise or expediency. 

I wish to emphasize here that while my Government supports the position of 
the Secretary-General that the invocation of the 5th Amendment by staff members 
in the instant cases constituted serious misconduct, it does not consider it neces- 
sary that other Governments take a position concerning the propriety and the 
effect to be given to the use of the 5th Amendment in any particular circum- 
stances. The United States does expect, however, that ether Governments will 
support the position that the decision concerning the propriety of such an action 
by a staff member is one for the Secretary-General to make, that the decisions by 
the Secretary-General in the instant cases were not arbitrary or unreasonable 
and that they were not subject to reversal by the Administrative Tribunal. 

Even if the employees’ misconduct were considered as non-serious in nature, 
the Administrative Tribunal should have upheld the Secretary-General’s deci- 
sion to dismiss them on the ground that it constituted “unsatisfactory conduct”. 
‘Lhe first paragraph of Staff Regulation 10.2 empowers the Secretaury-General to 
“impose disciplinary measures on staff members whose conduct is unsatisfae- 


tory”. Staff Rule 110.8 promulgated by the Secretary-General makes it per- 
fectly clear that disciplinary measures include dismissal. The Secretary-Gen- 


eral’s authority in this respect has never been challenged. It is clear that these 
cases at a minimum involve unsatistactory conduct. It was not mandatory for 
the Secretary-General to submit these cases to the Joint Disciplinary Committee 
because (1) the Rule establishing the Committee could be moditied pro tanto 
by the Secretary-General who promulgated it; (2) no employee asked that the 
Committee consider his case: and (3) the Secretary-General consulted an ad- 
visory panel of Secretariat officials, affording the staff member protection com- 
parable to that intended to be afforded by the Committee. 

[t was incumbent on the Tribunal not to reverse the Secretary-General’s deci- 
sions if there existed a legal basis, whether or not put forth by the Secretary- 
General, upon which they could be sustained. This is a familiar principle of law 
where, as in this case, power and discretion must be vested in the executive 
authority for actions in the administrative rather than in the criminal sphere. 
In fact the Tribunal itself has gone beyond the pleadings even in a case where 
it did so in order to sustain the conclusions of an applicant. I refer to the case 
of Aubert et al. vy. the Secretary-General, decided on 3 July 1950. The Tribunal 
swept aside the arguments made on behalf of the staff member, and then pro- 
ceeded to render judgment in his favor on the basis of the Tribunal’s own exam- 
ination of the record and in light of a principle which the Tribunal independently 
deduced from Staff Rule 104. 

It should be noted that in the instant case the Administrative Tribunal decided 
only that the conduct complained of was not serious misconduct warranting 
summary dismissal without recourse to the disciplinary procedure set up by 
Staff Rule 110. The Tribunal failed to consider whether the conduct complained 
of was “unsatisfactory conduct” within the meaning of the first paragraph of 
Staff Regulation 10.2. If the actions of the staff members amounted to such 
unsatisfactory conduct—and this is the most charitable judgment one can give— 
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then the Tribunal should have upheld the Seeretary-General’s action, or, pos- 
sibly, have returned the cases to the Secretary-General with the recommendation 
that he make use of the Joint Disciplinary Committee machinery before finally 
deciding whether to terminate the staff members. The Tribunal failed to con- 
sider even this latter course of action, and chose instead simply to reverse com- 
pletely the decisions of the Secretary-General and to award large amounts of 
compensation to the staff members. 

I want at this point to turn to a discussion of the case of Ruth Crawford, 
who held a temporary indefinite contract and who was dismissed by Secretary- 
General Lie under the provisions of Article 9.1 (c) of the Staff Regutations. 
Now it is perfectly clear what the intention of the Assembly was when it added 
Article 9.1 (c) to the Staff Regulation of 1952. In an earlier decision of the 
Tribunal, Judgment No. 4, the Tribunal had held that the Secretary-General was 
obliged to state reasons for his termination of persons who held temporary 
indefinite contracts. After this judgment the Assembly decided that it was 
essential that the Secretary-General be completely free in terminating holders 
of temporary indefinite contracts and enacted Regulation 9.1 (c) which provides 
for termination by the Secretary-General of such an appointment at any time “if 
in his opinion, such action would be in the interest of the United Nations.” In 
terminating Miss Crawford the Secretary-General relied on this Article of the 
Regulations and gave no reason for his dismissal. Nevertheless the Tribunal, 
which upheld action by the Secretary-General in reliance upon this Article of 
the Staff Regulations in 9 other cases, decided at the same time to hold the 
Secretary-General’s action illegal in the Crawford case on the ground that he 
had acted on the basis of an improper motive and accordingly had misused his 
power 

It is clear that Article 9.1 (ce) did not require the Secretary-General to state 
the reasons for his termination, and this fact was recognized by the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal. However, the Tribunal embarked upon an exploration of the 
Secretary-General’s motive on the basis that the latter, during the proceedings 
before the Tribunal in the Crawford case, let it be understood that at least one 
reason for dismissal was Miss Crawford's reliance upon the 5th Amendment in 
refusing to answer certain questions before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

In Miss Crawford's public appearance before the Subcommittee she refused 
to answer three questions: 1) Who invited her to join the Communist Party? 
2) Had she belonged to a particular unit of the Communist Party? 38) Were 
any Communist Party meetings held in her home? The Tribunal took the 
position that only the refusal to answer the first question was at issue since 
Miss Crawford “had given adequate answers” to the other two questions in 
Executive Session of the Subcommittee. This position was taken by the Tri- 
bunal on the basis of Miss Crawford’s statement alone without any attempt to 
establish independently what had oecurred in the Executive Session and de- 
spite the fact that Miss Crawford's refusal in public session to answer all three 
questions had occurred after her appearance in Executive Session. 

Now, had the Tribunal gone to the bottom of the matter, it would have found 
that Miss Crawford's statement to the Tribunal, to the effect that she had given 
adequate answers to these other two questions in Executive Session of the 
Subcommittee, was not true. The record of Miss Crawford’s testimony in 
Executive Session, which has now been made part of the publie record of her 
testimony and which I am prepared to make available to all Delegations, dis- 
closes that in that Session she invoked the 5th Amendment in refusing to 
answer 2 separate questions relating to the unit of the Communist Party to 
which she had belonged. Further, to the question of whether she ever had 
Communist Party meetings in her home, her “adequate” answer was that the 
presumption was that she had such meetings in her home, but that she did 
not remember very distinctly. It is thus perfectly clear that the Tribunal 
permitted itself to be misled by Miss Crawford when it relied upon her unsup- 
ported statement concerning her conduct in Executive Session. 

Having reduced the issue to Miss Crawford’s refusal to answer the one question 
“Who invited her to join the Communist Party”, the Tribunal proceeded to make 
the following statement: 

“The applicant already has refused to furnish the names of those who were 
in the Party with her, in the course of her affidavit to the F. B. I. in 1939, prior 
to her eight years service in the United States Government. 

“It is not clear to the Tribunal in what way the services of any staff member 
can be of less value in her employment with the United Nations, by reason of 
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declining to name some one person who invited her, many years before the 
creation of the United Nations, to join the Communist Party, a membership 
which she had terminated within just over one year, particularly in the light 
of the fact that her previous refusal to give such information to the F. B. I. had 
not precluded her employment by the United States Government.” 

Now even if it were true that F. B. I. representatives in 1939 had asked Miss 
Crawford a question concerning who invited her to join the Communist Party 
und she had refused to answer, there would be no parallel between that situation 
and her refusal to answer the same question when asked by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee. The F. B. I. has not the legal power to require testimony under 
oath as has the Senate Subcommittee. Moreover, Miss Crawford herself testitied 
before the Tribunal that the F. B. I. had never asked her to name the person 
or persons who invited her to join the Communist Party Her testimony with 
respect to this matter is the following (AT/PV 29, 21 April 1958) : 

“At the end of an investigation of my activities by the F. B. I. in 1988 or 1939, 
I was called over to the F. B. I. Headquarters and a statement was prepared—I 
don’t know whether I dictated it, 1 don’t really know now, but I do know that 
there was a statement there—that I signed and whatever was in that statement 
is true because I signed it. But I don’t know now what is in that statement. All 
I do know is that I did not deny that I had been a member of the Communist 
2arty and that at that time I had said I would not give any names. They did 
not ask me for any names and I was never asked for any names until I was asked 
at this open session who had invited me to join the Communist Party. So, it 
was a shock that came then.” 

Having commenced its examination into the Secretary-General’s motive for 
terminating Miss Crawford from the starting point of her refusal to answer 
certain questions of the Internal Security Subcommittee, the Tribunal worked 
its way to the conclusion that the Secretary-General terminated her, not because 
of her refusal to testify but because she did testify to the fact that she had been 
a Communist Party member in 1935 for one year. This conclusion was reached 
despite the fact that the Secretary-General, in his Brief presented to the Tribunal, 
specifically denied that this was the reason for the termination action; and, in 
his formal reply to a written question from the Tribunal, pointed out that “Three 
staff members testified that in the past they had been members of that Party, 
and did not invoke the privilege against self-incrimination on any question. None 
of them have been terminated.” The Tribunal decided that membership in any 
particular political party, in this case the Communist Party, was not in itself a 
ground for dismissal. (1 cannot refrain from commenting here on the fallacy, 
which I am certain is apparent to most of my colleagues, of considering member- 
ship in the Communist Party of America as no different in character from mem- 
bership in any other political party in this country.) The Tribunal decided that 
the Secretary-General’s termination action was based upon an improper motive, 
and by implication termed the Secretary-General a prevaricator. The record 
clearly shows, I believe, that it was not the Secretary-General but rather the 
staff member who misrepresented the facts in this ease. 

The Tribunal in this case completely ignored the intention of the General 
Assembly when it enacted Staff Regulation 9.1 (c), namely, the intention to give 
the: Secretary-General complete discretion in terminating temporary indefinite 
contracts. Although this Article required the Secretary-General to give no expla- 
nation for his action, the Tribunal reversed the Secretary-General’s action and 
also the General Assembly's declared intention, because this was allegedly based 
on what the Tribunal termed an improper motive—in this case a motive which 
the Secretary-General did not entertain, and which arose only in the imagination 
of the Tribunal. I refer Members of the Committee also to the full statement of 
the facts in this case made by former Secretary-General Lie and circulated to all 
delegations by the Secretariat. If some members of this Committee have not 
received this document I request, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretariat distribute 
additional copies at this time to members of the 5th Committee 

Now I would like to point out to this Committee the manner in which the 
Tribunal arrived at the amounts of compensation to the staff members who had 
been dismissed by the Secretary-General. 

In making awards of compensation in eleven cases the Tribunal was clearly 
guilty of errors of judgment and fact. When awarding compensation the Tri- 
bunal indicated certain factors which had been considered in making these 
awards. An analysis of the factors considered indicated that the Tribunal had 
little regard for reality and accepted claims made by dismissed employees with- 
out careful examination. 
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The amounts awarded varied from less than 144 the amount of an employee's 
annual salary in one case to more than 314 times such a salary in another. It is 
interesting to compare the factors considered in these two cases. In the case of 
the minimum award, the Tribunal mentioned only that the individual, Joel 
Gordon, had a record of high professional competence, as indicated by his per- 
sonnel file, and that he held a specialized post. In the case of Jack Harris, to 
whom the maximum award was given, the Tribunal mentioned again a record of 
outstanding professional competence as indicated by the individual’s personnel 
file, and the fact that he was engaged in a very limited and specialized profession 
whereby opportunities of future employment are rare. Then it mentioned several 
additional factors, none of which account for the difference in size of the awards 
made in the two cases. It mentioned that Harris was recruited at the special 
request of a high Secretariat official, thereby terminating his previous career. 
[It is obviously immaterial who reeruited Harris, and it is equally evident that 
anyone who was employed by the United Nations terminated his previous career. 
The Tribunal further mentioned that Harris’ age was 41 years. In the ease of 
Gordon, his age was not mentioned, but our records indicate that he is presently 
3 years old. As to Harris, the Tribunal further stated that his review at the end 
of five years service was due on May 2, 1952 and, had the work of review been up 
to date, he might have expected a clear indication that his position was safe- 
guarded until May 2, 1957. In the Gordon ease, the Tribunal made no mention 
of the date of his annual review although the record indicated that such a review 
was due in August of 1952 and, in view of the state of his personnel file, he pre- 
sumably had as much expectation of future employment as did Harris. The 
Tribunal mentioned further that an adverse comment had been made by the 
State Department on Harris in May 1950 but was not such as to cause any action 
by the United Nations. In the Gordon case, the Tribunal failed to consider 
whether or not a comment of any kind was ever made by the State Department. 
Since Gordon had a higher UN salary than did Harris and thus presumably lost 
more by his termination, it is clearly impossible to understand how the Tribunal 
could have awarded $6,000 to Gordon and, at the same time, have awarded 
$40.000 to Harris. 

The capricious nature of the Tribunal’s action with regard to compensation 
awarded in the permanent contract cases can be readily demonstrated. In six 
of the ten cases the Tribunal considered as a factor in the awarding of compen- 
sation whether or not an adverse comment Concerning the employee had been 
made by the State Department to the Secretary-General. This was, of course, a 
wholly irrelevant factor. Nevertheless the Tribunal mentioned in three of these 
eases that such a comment had been made and in the other three stated that no 
such comment had been made. Yet, in four other cases in which compensation 
was awarded, no reference was made to whether or not the State Department 
had commented adversely coneerning the individual. 

lurther, in nine of the ten cases, the Tribunal referred to the age of the indi- 
vidual employee as a factor in determining compensation. In the tenth case, no 
reference to age was made. Also, in the cases in which age was referred to as a 
factor, the pattern of awards bore no discernible relationship to the age of the 
individual. For example, Glassman, who was 33 years of age, was awarded 
$20,000: Bancroft, Who was 48, received $12,000 and Older, who was 48, received 
S27 500 

Again, in five cases in which compensation was awarded, the Tribunal referred 
to the date of the 5-year annual review of the employee's services and stated that 
such a review had, or would have, given them an expectation of 5 vears additional 
service. In one other case it was mentioned that the review was not due for 
some four years. Yet, in the other four cases in which compensation was 
awarded, no reference was made to the 5-vear review. 

In awarding compensation in the ease of Ruth Crawford, who held a tem- 
porary indefinite contract, the Tribunal stated that the damage sustained by her 
‘cannot be precisely calculated”. As factors to be considered in evaluating the 
injury suffered by Miss Crawford, the Tribunal mentioned only “the spirit of 
the Staff Rules and Regulations” and the “circumstances surrounding the case”. 
The Tribunal then proceeded to award Miss Crawford $4,730, obviously a pre- 
cisely calculated amount. Although the Tribunal made no mention of the fact, 
the amount of $4,730 represents exactly one half of Miss Crawford’s annual sal- 
ary. The Tribunal's opinion contains no suggestion of the reasoning by which 
the Tribunal reached its decision to award this amount. 

There is also evidence that the Tribunal relied upon statements of purported 
fact which had no basis in reality. This is most evident in the case of Julia 
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Older. ‘There the Tribunal mentioned as a factor in determining her compen- 
sation of $27,500 that “she was recruited originally at the urgent pressure of the 
United Nations Editing Services and her abandonment of her specialized edi- 
torial and radio career as long ago as 1946 will make for considerable difficulty 
in re-entry to such a field of employment at her present age.” However, when 
before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on September 25th, Older testi- 
tied that no one from the United Nations actively recruited her but that she 
herself had applied for employment at a time between periods of employment 
when she was considering various possibilities. She was given an interview 
and the only pressure of any kind in connection with her recruitment consisted 
in the fact that she was told that if she wished a temporary United Nations 
assignment during a General Assembly session she should have to come to work 
almost immediately because the session was about to commence. She accepted 
this temporary assignment. It is thus clear that she did not abandon any spe- 
cialized career under urgent pressure of anyone in the United Nations. 

Another factor referred to by the Tribunal in awarding compensation to 
Julia Older was the fact that “she notified the Secretary-General on December 4, 
1952 she was not and never had been a Communist and had stated so on more 
than one occasion.” Yet, when testifying under oath before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee on September 25, 1953 she refused to answer on the 
busis of the 5th Amendment to the United States Constitution the question of 
whether or not she was a Communist. 

On the basis of this analysis, Mr. Chairman, I believe it will be clear to the 
Committee why 

1. The General Assembly can and should review these decisions of the 
Tribunal 
2. The Tribunal misconstrued its role under its Statute 
3. The Tribunal made errors of law in interpreting the Regulations 
4. The Tribunal made errors of judgment and fact in calculating the 
amounts of the awards 

Having advanced the legal reasons for rejecting the awards of the Tribunal, 
allow me Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, to refer briefly to some of the broader 
aspects of this issue which cannot be ignored. 

I must emphasize that the United Nations is no ordinary organization or 
employer. It is an organization which depends for its support and effectiveness 
on the world-wide public confidence and trust. I submit, Mr. Chairman, we 
will fail to discharge our responsibilities to the people whose cause we serve, 
we will do irreparable harm to the fabrie of the Organization, if we allow a 
creature of the Assembly to misconstrue its role in these cases. The result is 
to challenge the power of the Secretary-General to act in matters of discipline 
when the interests of the Organization and its standards of integrity are at 
stake. 

For let us not deceive ourselves. The granting of the Tribunal’s awards in 
the face of the facts and considerations I have set before you at length would 
raise widespread and corrosive doubts concerning our determination and ability 
to create and maintain a Secretariat of unimpeachable integrity. Our efforts 
to clarify and correct any deficiency in the regulaticns will not serve to check 
these doubts. For, if we allow the Tribunal awards to stand, in the eyes of not 
only the United States but surely the eyes of the world, such action will be 
tantamount to rewarding people who have violated their obligations to the 
Organization. This could only have disastrous effects for the future of the 
United Nations. 

The United States is deeply committed to the purposes of the United Nations 
and has demonstrated in every way, including the sacrifice of the lives of its 
sons, its willingness to serve the cause of the United Nations. It is because 
of this and our desire to increase rather than diminish the effectiveness of the 
United Nations that my Government believes it necessary to reject the awards 
of the Tribunal. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICHARDS, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIFTH COMMITTEE, ON THE 
PERSONNEL ITEM, DECEMBER 7, 195: 

The United States had made it clear earlier in our debate that we think the 


General Assembly itself should dispose, and dispose now, of the question of pay- 
ing the awards of the Administrative Tribunal currently under discussion. 
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The General Assembly has full responsibility for the proper discharge of 
those functions of the Assembly which it has delegated to its subsidiary organ, 
the Administrative Tribunal. Various questions present themselves to the 
General Assembly to influence and ultimately to govern the Assembly in disposing 
of the awards made by the Administrative Tribunal. There are of course budg- 
etary considerations which relate to the financial arrangements of the whole 
Organization in all its aspects and activities. There are political considerations, 
such as whether review of a group of awards is necessary and proper to ensure 
the faithful discharge of the Assembly of its own responsibilities in regard to 
these and future cases. Then there are legal considerations 

My delegation had not thought there was any doubt concerning the power of 
the Assembly to refuse to give effect to awards made by the Tribunal. Accord 
ingly, we could see no basis for asking the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice. I was particularly impressed by the forceful and cogent 
presentation on this score made the other day by the distinguished representative 
of Australia. However, we have learned in the course of this debate that a 
number of delegations entertain genuine doubt as to the Assembly’s power in 
this regard. 

Because of this, the United States is not disposed to oppose a reference to the 
International Court of Justice which is designed to secure advice on the legal 
question of the Assembly’s power. 

We understand the draft resolution submitted by the United Kingdom, Cana- 
dian and Colombian Delegations as requesting the advice of the International 
Court on this legal question. If the three-power draft resolution is adopted, 
and when the Court has given its advisory opinion, we will have an authoritative 
answer concerning the relationship between the Assembly and the Administra- 
tive Tribunal—an answer defining the Assembly’s power in relation to awards 
given by the Tribunal. 

Isut of course the Court’s opinion cannot dispose of the awards problem which 
confronts the General Assembly today, and will still confront it next year. As 
we all know, an opinion of the International Court in a situation of this sort 
ean only be advisory. But, beyond that and more important, it must be recog- 
nized that the whole sum of considerations on the basis of which the Assembly 
must discharge its responsibilities concerning Tribunal awards includes certain 
types of consideration which cannot be submitted to the International Court for 
an opinion and on which the Court could express no opinion. 

If the General Assembly adopts the draft resolution proposed by the three 
delegations, it will not have transferred to any other body its own task and 
responsibilities regarding the awards given by the Administrative Tribunal. It 
will merely have asked advice from the court on the legal question of the Assem- 
bly’s power in dealing with such awards. 

For the reasons I have given above, the U. S. Delegation will abstain in 
the vote on the draft resolution submitted by the United Kingdom, Canadian 
and Colombian Delegations. 

The Delegation of France has circulated some amendments to the three 
power resolution which would change the whole character of the reference to 
the International Court of Justice. The French amendments seek, in effect, to 
transfer to the Court the disposition of the awards given by the Administrative 
Tribunal. We think the statements made this morning by the Secretary General 
and by the distinguished representative of Syria are conclusive against the 
advisability of adopting the French amendments. 

As to the proposal made by the distinguished representative of France 
that the Secretary General be authorized to pay the Tribunal’s awards if the 
International Court answers neyatively the questions contained in the three- 
power draft resolution—I think the Committee and the Assembly cannot ae- 
cept this proposal, for reasons which go far deeper than the issues involved 
in the present item and which affect the very status of the General Assembly 
as a principal organ of the United Nations. Opinions given by the International 
Court at the request of the Assembly are advisory only. They cannot be treated 
as decisions which dispose of problems on the Assembly’s own agenda. The 
General Assembly must consider for itself what action it should take in the 
light of advice received from the Court. We cannot and should not anticipate 
now. For these very basic reasons, my Delegation opposes most strongly this 
proposal made by France. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished delegate of France in his very eloquent 
and heated discussion a little while ago was very free in his criticism of some of 
the customs and I might say traditions of my country. He talked about publie 
opinion in the United States and how we should get an informed public opinion 
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here. I would suggest to the distinenished delegate of France that it may be 
more appropriate for him to discuss as to how h could contribute in a better 


way to an informed public opinion in France on some of the questions of the 


day so important to this great organization of ours 
He talked about, and I appreciate what he said espect for the courts 


and we do have great respect for the courts in this counti I am proud to 
say. But may I call to the attention again of the dis neuished delegate of 
France the basic argument that we had made in the yrremises here is that the 
Tribunal is not a court, one of our basic arguments upon whit e stand is that 
the Tribunal is not a court, that if is ne i primary organ of this organization 
but rather a subsidiary organ of this General Assembly 

Now, the distinguished delegate of France has also da ce liment to the 
Secretary General, [T hasten to confirm what he said about the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s ability and integrity I think that this great organization of ours should 
be proud in securing his services. But, Mr. Chairman, | am also concerned, 
and my delegation is concerned about preserving the integrit’ of the position 
of the Secretary General. We wish to assure in the future—now and in the 
future—that no subsidiary organ of this great body can possibly grow into a 
Frankenstein, that can eat away the vital independence of the great position 


which the Secretary General now holds 

Mr. Chairman, in his two or three speeches, during this debate, the distin- 
guished delegate of France has seen fit to draw a lance against my country. He 
has insinuated that my country is in the list with the United Nations. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He said the other day that this Assembly and 
this committee should tell the Congress of the U. S. what to do. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, | would have assumed that the distinguished delegate of France would 
have been much outraved if I had told him that this Assembly should tell the 
Chamber of Deputies what to do, or should criticize the Chamber of Deputies 
for some position it has taken eitber internationally or nationally And tastly, 
but not least important, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished delegate of France 
in mentioning the words morality and honesty has insinuated that possibly the 
delegation of the U. S. in taking this position in which it profoundly believes has 
violated the tenets of honesty and morality by seeking to impose its views on the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the U. S. has never sought 
to press its views of government upon this great body. You may search in 
vain for one word in the speech that IT made of an hour and a half the other 
day any suggestion that the United Nations should adopt any policy the U. S. 
Government has adopted simply for that reason. 

Mr. Chairman, in my study of the history and the evolution of democratic 
government, of parliamentary government, I have found that invariably if those 
governments were to develop strength and service, that in certain positions 
they had to place men of integrity and honor. We have cone so in electing 
Secretary Hammarskjold. When you do that, when you give him responsibility, 
when you give him power, you give him only a means for the proper growth 
of the organization, be it national or international, and whieh by the proper 
exercise of his wisdom can establish sound international law. But he will not 
be able to do this if we undermine him by permitting another organization 
to whittle away the powers granted him by tha! basie Charter 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the position of the United States. I thank you. 








STATEMENT FOR THE PRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES P. RICH- 
ARDS, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE, ON REFERENCE OF RE- 
LATIONSHIP OF THE ASSEMBLY AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
TRIBUNAL TO THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, DECEM- 
BER 8, 1953 


The Fifth Committee has voted to refer to the International Court of Justice 
certain legal questions pertaining to the relationship of the Assembly and the 
Administrative Tribunal to the International Court of Justice, December 8, 1953. 
I consider this to be in large part a recognition of the position taken by the 
United States Delegation on the matter of the Tribunal awards and the power 
of the Assembly to reject them. The referral to the Court means that the awards 
will not be paid now—and further consideration of them by the Assembly will 
be postponed until after the Court gives its advisory opinion on the legal ques- 
tions put to it. If the Court answers these questions as I think it will, then I 
feel certain that the Assembly will reject the awards at its next session. 








APPENDIX IV 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EIGHTH REGULAR SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


September 15 to December 9, 1953 


Part I—Resolutions Relating to Matters Considered Directly by 
the General Assembly, Without Reference to a Committee 


Agenda item 5 A/Resolution/105 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 432d plenary meeting on 
15 September 1953 


| Adopted without reference to a Committee (A/L.161) ] 


Sponsors: Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, 
Honduras, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Philippines, Sweden. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


Whereas it has been the practice at previous regular sessions to establish an 
Ad Hoc Political Committee on which each Member may be represented by one 
person as provided in rules 96 and 100 of the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly, 

Whereas at its seventh session the General Assembly decided that the Chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Political Committee should be a member of the General Com- 
mittee for that session and should be accorded full rights of membership, in- 
cluding the right to vote, 

Whereas the Special Committee on Measures to Limit the Duration of Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly, in its report (A/2402) dated 26 June 1953, 
recommended that the practice referred to in the preceding paragraph should 
be made permanent, 

Whereas rule 38 of the rules of procedure requires that the General Committee 
be constituted so as to ensure its representative character, 

The General Assembly, without prejudice to any action it may take on para- 
graph 51 of the report of the Special Committee on Measures to Limit the Dura- 
tion of Regular Sessions of the General Assembly, 

Resolves: 

1. That an Ad Hoe Political Committee be established for the duration of the 
eighth session; 

2. That the Chairman of the Ad Hoc Political Committee be accorded, for that 
session, full rights of membership in the General Committee, including the right 
to vote. 


A/Resolution/106 


QUESTION OF THE REPRESENTATION OF CHINA IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 432d plenary meeting on 
15 September 1953 


[Adopted without reference to a Committee] 


Sponsor: The United States. 

Vote: Approved by a vote of 44 in favor, 10 against (Burma, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Indonesia, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, U. S. 8S. R.), 
with 2 abstentions. 
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Following the vote on this proposal, the General Assembly, by a vote of 11 in 
favor, 35 against, with 11 abstentions, decided not to vote on a Soviet draft 
resolution which would have had the representatives of the People’s Republic of 
China appointed by the Central People’s Government take the lawful seat of 
China in the General Assembly and in the other organs of the United Nations 
(Doc, A/L.162). 


The General Assembly 

Decides to postpone for the duration of its eighth regular session in the current 
year consideration of all proposals to exclude the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Republie of China and to seat representatives of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China. 


Agenda item 29 A/Resolution/111 
UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND (UNICEF) 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 452d plenary meeting on 
6 October 1953 


[Adopted without reference to a Committee (A/L.163) | 


Sponsors: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, Greece, India, Iraq, 
Philippines. 
Vote: Adopted unanimously. 


The General Assembly, 

Considering the world-wide disproportion between the magnitude of social 
service tasks to be undertaken and the available means of implementation, 

Considering the role that the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund plays in the whole international programme for the protection of 
the child, 

Considering that the Fund’s activities are useful, not only because they realize 
some of the high objectives which have been adopted by the United Nations, 
but also because they create favourable conditions for the development of the 
long-range economic and social programmes of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, particularly the World Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 

Considering the urgent need for continuing the work of UNICEF, particularly 
in the under-developed regions of the world, 

Considering that the number of governments making contributions to UNICEF 
has increased constantly since 1950, 

1. Affirms that the regulations which govern the activity of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund have enabled it to achieve satisfactory 
techni ues, to acquire valuable experience and to accomplish its task successfully ; 

2. Reaffirms the pertinent provisions of General Assembly resolutions 57 (1) 
and 417 (V), with the exception of any reference to time-limits contained in 
these resolutions ; 

3, Decides to change the name of the organization to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, retaining the symbol UNICEF: 

4. Requests the Economic and Social Council to continue to review periodically 
the work of UNICEF and to make recommendations to the General Assembly as 
appropriate ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) To ensure that the programmes carried on by UNICEF continue to 
be co-ordinated effectively with the regular and technical assistance pro- 
grammes of the United Nations and the specialized agencies; 

(b) To report thereon to the Economic and Social Council in 1954 and 
subsequently as appropriate ; 

6. Commends UNICEF, the United Nations Secretariat and the specialized 
agencies concerned for the close working relations which have developed progres- 
sively and requests them to strengthen those relations in giving full effect to the 
desires of the Assembly as expressed in resolution 417 (V) and the present 
resolution. 
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Agenda item 11 A/Resolution/126 


REPORT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 455th plenary meeting on 
3 November 1953 


{Adopted without reference to a Committee (A/L.164) | 


Sponsor: Greece. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly 
Takes note of the report of the Security Council to the General Assembly 
covering the period from 16 July 1952 to 15 July 1953." 


Agenda item 74 A/Resolution/161 


QUESTION OF ATROCITIES COMMITTED BY THE NORTH KOREAN 
AND CHINESE COMMUNIST FORCES AGAINST UNITED NATIONS 
PRISONERS OF WAR IN KOREA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 467th plenary meeting on 
3 December 1953 


| Adopted without reference to a Committee (A/L.169) ] 


Sponsors: Australia, France, Turkey, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United States. 
Vote: 42 in favor, 5 against, with 10 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the item “Question of atrocities committed by the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist forces against United Nations prisoners of war in 
Korea” proposed by the United States of America in documents A/2531 and 
A/2531/Add.1 of 30 and 81 October 1953. 

Recalling that basic legal requirements for humane treatment of prisoners ot 
war and civilians in connexion with the conduct of hostilities are established 
by general international law and find authoritative reaffirmation in the Geneva 
Conventions of 1929 and 1949 relative to the treatment of prisoners of war and 
in the Geneva Convention of 1949 relative to the protection of civilian persons in 
time of war, 

Recalling that these Conventions also embody precise and detailed provisions 
for giving effect to the basic legal requirements referred to above, and that these 
provisions, to the extent that they have not become binding us treaty law, have 
been accorded most general support by the international community, 

Desiring to secure general and full observance of the requirements of inter- 
national law and of universal standards of human decency, 

1. Expresses its grave concern at reports and information that North Korean 
and Chinese Communist forces have, in a large number of instances, employed 
inhuman practices against the heroic soldiers of forces under the United Nations 
Command in Korea and against the civilian population of Korea; 

2. Condemns the commission by any governments or authorities of murder, 
mutilation, torture, and other atrocious acts against captured military person- 
nel or civilian populations, as a violation of rules of international law and basic 
standards of conduct and morality and as affronting human rights and the 
dignity and worth of the human person. 








1 See Official Records of the Gencral Assembly, Fighth Session, Supplement No. 2. 
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Agenda item 75 A/Resolution/183 


APPLICATION OF JAPAN TO BECOME A PARTY TO THE STATUTE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted without reference to a Committee (A/L. 174) | 


Sponsor: Lebanon 
Vote: 51 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions. 


Whereas the Government of Japan, by a communication dated 24 October 1953 
addressed to the Secretary-General, has expressed the desire to learn the con- 
ditions under which Japan could become a party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, 

Whereas Article 93, paragraph 2, of the Charter provides that a State which 
is not a Member of the United Nations may become a party to the Statute of 
the Court on conditions to be determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council, 

Whereas the Security Council has adopted a recommendation on this matter,’ 

The General Asse mobly 

Determines, in pursuance of Article 93, paragraph 2, of the Charter and upon 
the recommendation of the Seeurity Council, the conditions on which Japan 
may become a party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, as 
follows: 

“Japan will become a party to the Statute on the date of the deposit with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations of an instrument, signed on 
behalf of the Government of Japan and ratified as may be required by the 
constitutional law of Japan, containing: 

“(a) Acceptance of the provisions of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice; 

“(b) Acceptance of all the obligations of a Member of the United Nations 
under Article 94 of the Charter; 

“(e) An undertaking to contribute to the expenses of the Court such 
equitable amount as the General Assembly shall assess from time to time 
after consultation with the Government of Japan.” 


Agenda item 76 A/lKesolution/184 


APPLICATION OF SAN MARINO TO BECOME A PARTY TO THE 
STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


{Adopted without reference to a Committee .(A/L.175) } 


Sponsor: Chile. 
Vote: 51 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions. 


Whereas the Government of the Republic of San Marino, by a communication 
dated 6 November 1953 addressed to the Secretary-General, has expressed the 
desire to learn the conditions under which San Marino could become a party to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 

Whereas Article 93, paragraph 2, of the Charter provides that a State which 
is not a Member of the United Nations may become a party to the Statute of the 
Court on conditions to be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council, 

Whereas the Security Council has adopted a recommendation on this matter,’ 

24/2600 
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The General Assembly 

Determines, in pursuance of Article 93, paragraph 2, of the Charter and upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council, the conditions on which San Marino 
may become a party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, as 
follows: 

“San Marino will become a party to the Statute on the date of the deposit 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations of an instrument, signed 
on behalf of the Government of the Republic of San Marino and ratified as 
may be required by the constitutional law of San Marino, containing: 

“(a) Acceptance of the provisions of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice; 

“(b) Acceptance of all the obligations of a Member of the United Nations 
under Article 94 of the Charter: 

“(c) An undertaking to contribute to the expenses of the Court such equi- 
table amount as the General Assembly shall assess from time to time after 
consultation with the Government of San Marino.” 








Part Il—Resolutions Relating to Political and Security (First 
Committee) Matters 


Agenda item 24 A/Resolution/127 


QUESTION OF IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES OF USE BY 
UNITED NATIONS FORCES OF BACTERIAL WARFARE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 456th plenary meeting on 
3 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the First Committee (A/2535) ] 


Sponsors: United Kingdom, Canada, Colombia, France, and New Zealand, 
Vote: 47 in favor, none against, with 12 abstentions. 
The General Assembly, 

1. Refers to the Disarmament Commission the draft resolution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics contained in document A/C.1/L.67 ° for such considera- 
tion as deemed appropriate under its plan of work and pursuant to the terms of 
reference of that Commission as set forth in General Assembly resolutions 502 
(VI) of 11 January 1952 and 704 (VIL) of S April 1958 ; 

2. Decides also to transmit to the Disarmament Commission for its informa 
tion the records of the meetings of the First Committee at which this item was 


discussed 


Agenda item 73 
MEASURES TO AVERT THE THREAT OF A NEW WORLD WAR AND TO 
REDUCE TENSION IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Draft resolution rejected by the First 
Committee (A/2579) and reintroduced in the plenary session of 30 November 
1953, where it was also rejected 


Sponsor: U.S. 8S. R 

Vote: The plenary meeting of 20 November had before it the Report of the 
First Committee (Doe. A/2579), which did not recommend any draft resolution, 
and a draft resolution submitted by the U. S. S. R. (Doe. A/L.168), which had 
earlier been rejected by the First Committee and which was reintroduced in the 
plenary meeting 

Ina paragraph-by-paragraph vote the Soviet resolution was rejected. 

The text of this resolution is given below with the Assembly’s vote indicated 
in brackets after each paragraph. 

The General Assembly, 

Noting that the cessation of hostilities in Korea is an important contribution 
to the reduction of tension in international relations, and that it has created 
more favourable conditions for further action to avert the threat of a new world 
war, |/9 in favor, 4 against, with 28 abste ntions | 

Voting, at the same time, that in a number of countries the armaments race, 
far from abating, is being continued on an even greater scale, and that weapons 
of mass destruction, as a result of the latest advances in the application of 
atomic energy for this purpose, are becoming ever more destructive and danger- 
ous for many millions of people [7 in favor, 29 against, with 17 abstentions] 


The USSR draft resolution reads as follows 
“The General Assembly 
“Calle upon all States which have not acceded to or ratified the Geneva Protocol of 


17 June 1925 for the prohibition of the use of bacterial weapons to accede to the Protocol 
or ratify it.” 
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With the object of reducing the threat of a new world war and strengthening 
the peace and security of nations, [6 in favor, 32 against, with Le abstentions | 

1. Declares atomic, hydrogen and other types of weapons of mass destruction 
to be unconditionally prohibited, and instructs the Security Council to take 
immediate steps to prepare and implement an international agreement which 
will ensure the establishment of strict international control over the observance 
of this prohibition; [5 in favor, 34 against, with 12 abstentions | 

2. Recommends to the five permanent members of the Security Council, the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, France and China, which bear the chief responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, that they reduce their armed forces 
by one-third within one year; and with a view to the alleviation of the burden 
of military expenditure recommends to the Security Council that it call as soon 
as possible an international conference for the carrying out by all States of the 
reduction of armaments: [5 in favor, 89 against, with 12 abstentions } 

3. Recognizes that the establishment of military, air and naval bases in the 
territories of other States increases the threat of a new world war and operates 
to undermine the national sovereignty and independence of States; [9 in favor, 
89 against, with 7 abstentions | 

The General Assembly recommends to the Security Council that it take steps 
to ensure the elimination of military bases in the territories of other States, 
considering this a matter of vital importance for the establishment of a stable 
peace and of international security: [/0 in favor, 39 against, with 6 abstentions | 

4. Condemns the propaganda which is being conducted in a number of coun- 
tries with the aim of inciting enmity and hatred among nations and preparing 
a new world war, and calls upon all States to take measures to put a stop to 
such propaganda, which is incompatible with the fundamental purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. [5 in favor, 39 against, with 12 abstentions] 


Agenda item 23 A/Resolution /160 


REGULATION, LIMITATION AND BALANCED REDUCTION OF ALL 
ARMED FORCES AND ALL ARMAMENTS: REPORT OF THE DISARMA- 
MENT COMMISSION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the First Committee (A/2562) ] 


Sponsors: Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Pakistan, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. 

Vote: Adopted by a vote of 54 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions. A 
Soviet amendment (Doc. A/L.167) was rejected in the paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote. 

The General Assembly, 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the United Nations for considering the 
problem of disarmament and affirming the need of providing for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments, 

(b) The elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other types 
of weapons of mass destruction, 

(c) The effective international control of atomic energy to ensure the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only, 

the whole programme to be carried out under effective international control and 
in such a way that no State would have cause to fear that its security was 
endangered, 

Believing that the continued development of weapons of mass destruction such 
as atomic and hydrogen bombs has given additional urgency to efforts to bring 
about effectively controlled disarmament throughout the world, as the existence 
of civilization itself may be at stake, 

Mindful that progress in the settlement of existing international disputes 
and the resulting re-establishment of confidence are vital to the attainment of 
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peace and disarmament and that efforts to reach agreement on a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated disarmament programme with adequate safeguards should be 
made concurrently with progress in the settlement of international disputes, 

Believing that progress in either field would contribute to progress in the 
other, 

Realizing that competition in the development of armaments and armed forces 
beyond what is necessary for the individual or collective security of Member 
States in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations is not only eco 


nomically unsound but is in itself a grave danger to peace, 

Conscious of the continuing desire of all nations, by lightening the burden 
of armaments, to release more of the world’s human and economic resources for 
peace, 


Having received the third report* of the Disarmament Commission of 20 
August 1953, submitted in accordance with General Assembly resolution 704 
(VII) of 8 April 1953, 

Endorsing the Commission’s hope that recent international events will create 
a more propitious atmosphere for reconsideration of the disarmament question, 
the capital importance of which, in conjunction with other questions affecting 
the maintenance of peace, is recognized by all, 

1. Recognizes the general wish and affirms its earnest desire to reach agree- 
ment as early as possible on a comprehensive and co-ordinated plan, under inter- 
national control, for the regulation, limitation and reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments, for the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, bac 
terial, chemical and all such other weapons of war and mass destruction, and 
for the attainment of these ends through effective measures ; 

2. Recognizes that, whatever the weapons used, aggression is contrary to the 
conscience and honour of the peoples and incompatible with membership in the 
United Nations and is the gravest of all crimes against peace and security 
throuchout the world; 

3. Takes note of the third report of the Disarmament Commission ; 

4. Requests the Commission to continue its efforts to reach agreement on the 

problems with which it is concerned, taking into consideration proposals made 
at the eighth session of the General Assembly, and to report again to the General 
Assembly and to the Security Council not later than 1 September 1954; 
5. Calls on all Member States, and particularly the major Powers, to intensify 
their efforts to assist the Disarmament Commission in its tasks and to submit 
to the Commission any proposals which they have to make in the field of dis- 
armament ; 

6. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission study the desirability of es- 
tablishing a sub-committee consisting of representatives of the Powers princi- 
pally involved, which should seek in private an acceptable solution and report 
to the Disarmament Commission as soon as possible, in order that the Com 
mission may study and report on such a solution to the General Assembly and 
to the Security Council not later than 1 September 1954; 

7. Further suggests to the Disarmament Commission, in order to facilitate 
the progress of its work, to arrange for the sub-committee, when established, 
to hold its private meetings as appropriate in the different countries most con- 
cerned with the problem. 


Agenda item 23 


REGULATION, LIMITATION AND BALANCED REDUCTION OF ALL 
ARMED FORCES AND ALL ARMAMENTS: REPORT OF THE DISARM- 
AMENT COMMISSION 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Amendment to the draft resolution 
proposed by the First Committee (A/2562) and rejected by the General 
Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting, 28 November 1953 


Vote: 
Paragraph 1—Rejected by a vote of 8 to 26, with 14 abstentions 
Paragraph 2—Rejected by a vote of 8 to 39, with 13 abstentions. 
Paragraph 8—Rejected by a vote of 5 to 37, with 14 abstentions 
Paragraph 4—Rejected by a vote of 5 to 39, with 11 abstentions. 








1See Official Records of the Disarmament Commisrion, 1958, Supplement for July 
duquat, and September 1953, document 1 
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1. Replace the third paragraph of the preamble by the following: 

“Recognizing that for the purposes of strengthening the peace and security 
of the nations and successfully settling controversial international problems 
the primary task is to secure the immediate settlement of the question of 
the reduction of armaments, the prohibition of atomie and hydrogen weapons 
and the establishment of strict international control over the observance 
of that prohibition,”. 

2. Amend the fourth paragraph of the preamble to read as follows: 

“Believing that progress in the above-mentioned field would also contribute 

to progress in the settlement of other controversial international problems,”. 
3. Replace paragraph 1 of the operative part by the following: 

“Recognizes that the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons as weapons of 
aggression and mass destruction is contrary to the conscience and honour of 
the peoples and incompatible with membership in the United Nations and 
declares that the government which is the first to use the atomic, hydrogen 
or any other instrument of mass destruction against any other country 
commits a crime against humanity and will be deemed a war criminal.” 

4. Replace paragraph 4 of the operative part by the following: 

“Requests the Commission to submit to the Security Council not later than 
1 March 1954 proposals providing in the first place for a substantial redue- 
tion in the armaments ot*the five Powers—the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, France, the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union—and also for the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other types of 
weapons of mass destruction together with the simultaneous establishment 
of strict international control over the observance of that prohibition.” 


Agenda item 18 (a) A/Resolution/173 
THE KOREAN QUESTION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 470th plenary meeting on 
8 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the First Committee (A/2621) ] 


Sponsors: Brazil and India. 
Vote: 55 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

1. Resolves that the eighth session of the General Assembly stand recessed ; 

2. Requests the President of the General Assembly to reconvene the eighth 
session, With the concurrence of the majority of Member States, if (a) in the 
President’s opinion developments in respect of the Korean question warrant 
such reconvening, or (b) one or more Member States make a request to the 
President for such reconvening by reason of developments in respect of the 
Korean question. 


» 


Agenda item 25 A/Resolution/174 


COMPLAINT BY THE UNION OF BURMA REGARDING AGGRESSION 
AGAINST IT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 470th plenary meeting on 
8 December 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the First Committee (A/2607) ] 


Sponsors: Australia, Canada, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, Uruguay. 
Votes 56 in favor, none against, with 1 abstention 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report dated 31 August 1953 (A/2468) of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Burma on the situation relating to the presence of 
foreign forces in its territory, and all other information on the subject laid 
before the Assembly. 
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1. Notes that limited evacuation of personnel of these foreign forces has 
begun as from 7 November 1953; 

2. Evcpresses concern that few arms have been surrendered by them ; 

3. Appreciates the efforts of the United States of America and Thailand in 
striving for the evacuation of these forces; 

$. Urges that efforts be continued on the part of those concerned for the 
evacuation or internment of these foreign forces and the surrender of all arms; 

%. Reaffirms General Assembly resolution 707 (VIL) of 23 April 1953, and in 
particular ; 

6. Urges upon all States to refrain from furnishing any assistance to these 
forces which may enable them to remain in the territory of the Union of Burma 
or to continue their hostile acts against that country : 

7. Invites the governments concerned to inform the General Assembly of 
any action that they have taken to implement the present resolution ; 

8. Requests the Government of the Union of Burma to report on the situa- 


tion to the General Assembly as appropriate. 


Agenda item 57 
THE QUESTION OF MOROCCO 


Adopted by First Committee (A/2526) but rejected by the General Assembly 
in its 455th plenary meeting, 3 November 1953 


Sponsor: Bolivia 
Vote: 
Preamble: 
First paragraph: 41 in favor, 9 against, with 9 abstentions 
Second paragraph: 36 in favor, 8 against, with 15 abstentions. 
Third paragraph: 35 in favor, 14 against, with 10 abstentions. 
Fourth paragraph: 31 in favor, 23 against, with 5 abstentions. 
Fifth paragraph: 37 in favor, 18 against, with 9 abstentions, 
Operative paragraph : 32 in favor, 22 against, with 5 abstentions 
lollowing the paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the President ruled that the draft 
resolution as a whole had been rejected, since the operative part had failed to 
obtain the required two-thirds majority 


The General Assembly, 

Having considercd the question of Morocco proposed by fifteen Member States 
in document A/2405, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 612 (VIL) of 19 December 1952, 

Considering that the motives and objectives of that resolution had and con- 
tinue to have the merit of recognizing the necessity for the development of the 
free political institutions of the people of Morocco, 

Considering that the fact that this iiem has been included in the agenda of 
the General Assembly at its eighth session indicates that those objectives have 
not yet been fulfilled, 

Recognizing the right of the people of Morocco to complete self-determination 
in conformity with the Charter. 

Renews its appeal for the reduction of tension in Morocco and urges that the 
right of the people of Morocco to free democratic political institutions be ensured. 


Agenda item 57 
THE TUNISIAN QUESTION 


Adopted by First Committee (A/2530) but rejected by the General Assembly 
in its 457th plenary meeting, 11 November 1953 


Sponsors: Afchanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen. 

Vote: Before the plenary meeting of 11 November was a First Committee 
(A/2530) resolution which, in Committee, had been approved by 29 votes in 
favor, 22 against, with 5 abstentions. To this, Iceland submitted amendments 
in the plenary (A/L.166). The three Icelandic amendments were adopted. The 
First Committee resolution, as amended, in a roll call vote of the plenary, 
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received 31 votes in favor, 18 against, with 10 abstentions As it failed to 
receive the required two-thirds majority, it was rejected 
The General Assembly, 

Having considered the question of Tunisia, as proposed by fifteen Member 


States in document A/2405, 
Recalling its resolution 611 (VIL) of 17 December 1052, 
Noting that the objectives of this resolution have not yet been achieved, 
Desirous of creating the necessary conditions for t} restoration between 

France and Tunisia of normal relations based { 

rights of nations large and small, 

Convinced that full effect should be given to the sover 

Tunisia by the exercise, as early as possible, of their leg 


determination and self-government in conformity with the Cl 


1. Recommends that all necessary steps be taken to ensure the realization 





by the people of Tunisia of their right to full soverei lepend 
2. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the present resolution, togethe 
with the record of the proceedings, to the French Government and to report to 


the General Assembly at its ninth session 


tEXT OF ICELAND’S AMENDMENTS 


1. Delete the third paragraph of the preamble, beginning “Noting that 
2. Substitute for operative paragraph 1 the following 
“Recommends that negotiations between France and Tunisia be under- 
taken to ensure the realization by the people of Tunisia of their right to 
self-determination”. 
3. Delete operative paragraph 2 


a. 








Part I1l—Resolutions Relating to Matters Considered by the 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 
Agenda item 22 A/Resolution/116 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453d plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee (A/2520) J 


Sponsor: Veru 
Vote: Adopted unanimously 


The General Assembly, 

Having eramined the report of the Special Committee on Admission of New 
Members (A/2400), 

Considering that universality of membership in the United Nations is subject 
only to the provisions of the Charter, 

Considering that the aims of the Charter of the United Nations would be 
furthered through the co-operation of all peace-loving States, 

Believing that a new effort to find a solution to this problem should be with 
eut prejudice to the juridical positions maintained by individual Members of 
the United Nations and to any further consideration of the subject by the 
General Assembly, 

1. Decides to establish a Committee of Good Offices, consisting of the repre 
sentatives of Egypt, the Netherlands and Peru, empowered to consult with 
members of the Security Council with the object of exploring the possibilities 
of reaching an understanding which would facilitate the admission of new 
Members in accordance with Article 4 of the Charte 

2. Requests the Committee of Good Offices to submit a report on its work ts 


the General Assembly at its eighth or, at the latest. at its ninth sessior 
Agenda item 20 A/Resolution/1931 


TREATMENT OF PEOPLE OF INDIAN ORIGIN IN THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 457th plenary meeting on 
11 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Ad Hoe Political Committee (A /2532) 


Sponsors: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen 


i .: oe 1] 4 Pi . : a 
Yote: Adopted by a roll call vote of 42 in favor, 1 against (Union of South 

Africa), and 17 abstentions (Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 

Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, Venezuela 


The General Assembly, 

1 Recalis that at its first, second, third, fifth, sixth and seventh sessions it 
has given consideration to the question of the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa: 

® Further reealls: 

(a) That resolution 44 (1) of S December 1946 expressed the opinion that 
the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa should be in conformity 
with the international obligations under the agreements concluded between 
the Governments of India and the Union of South Africa and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter and requested the two Governments to report to the 
General Assembly on the measures adopted to this effect: 
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(b) That resolution 265 (III) of 14 May 1949 invited the Governments of 
India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa to enter into discussion at a 
round table conference, taking into consideration the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights: 

(c) That resolution 395 (V) of 2 December 1950 held that a policy of “racial 
segregation” (apartheid) was necessarily based on doctrines of racial discrim- 
ination; repeated its recommendation that a round table conference be held; 
and further recommended that, in the event of failure to hold a conference 
or reach agreement thereat, a commission of three members be set up to assist 
the parties in carrying through appropriate negotiations; 

(ad) That resolution 511 (VI) of 12 January 1952 reaffirmed the recommenda- 
tion of resolution 395 (V) that a three-member commission be established and 
further requested the Secretary General, in the event of failure to establish such 
a commission, to lend his assistance to the Governments concerned and if neces- 
sary to appoint an individual who would render any additional assistance deemed 
advisable ; 

(e) That resolution 615 (VII) of 5 December 1952 established a three-member 
United Nations Good Offices Commission to arrange and assist in negotiations 
between the Governments concerned in order that a satisfactory solution in ae- 
cordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights might be achieved ; 

3. Also recalls that resolutions 395 (V), 511 (VI) and 615 (VII) successively 
called on the Government of the Union of South Africa to refrain from imple- 
menting or enforcing the provisions of the Group Areas Act: 

4. Takes note of the report of the United Nations Good Offices Commission 
(A/2478), and in particular its conclusion that “in view of the response of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, it has been unable to carry out its 
task to arrange and assist in negotiations between the Governments concerned” ; 

5. E.rpresses its regret that the Government of the Union of South Africa: 

(a) Has refused to make use of the Commission's good offices or to utilize 
any of the alternative procedures for the settlement of the problem recommended 
by the four previous resolutions of the General Assembly ; 

(b) Has continued to implement the provisions of the Group Areas Act in spite 
of the provisions of three previous resolutions ; 

(c) Is proceeding with further legislation contrary to the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, including the Immigrants Regulation 
Amendment Bill which seeks to prohibit the entry into South Africa of wives and 
children of South African nationals of Indian origin; 

6. Considers that these actions of the Government of the Union of South Africa 
are not in keeping with its obligations and responsibilities under the Charter of 
the United Nations; 

7. Decides to continue the United Nations Good Offices Commission and urges 
the Government of the Union of South Africa to co-operate with that Commission ; 

&. Requests the Commission to report to the General Assembly at its next regu- 
lar session the extent of progress achieved, together with its own views on the 
problem and any proposals which, in its opinion, may lead to a peaceful settle- 
ment of it; 

9. Again calls upon the Government of the Union of South Africa to refrain 
from implementing the provisions of the Group Areas Act; 

10. Decides to inelude this item in the provisional agenda of the ninth session 
of the General Assembly. 


122 


Ou 


Agenda item 19 A/Resolution 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Ad Hoe Political Committee (A/2558) } 


Sponsors: France, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. 
Vote: 
Resolution A : 52 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 
Resolution B: 51 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions 
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The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 194 (ITL) of 11 December 1948, 302 (TV) of 8 Decem 
ber 1949, 398 (V) of 2 December 1950, 513 (VI) of 26 January 1952 and 614 (VIL) 
of 6 November 1952 


’ 


Having Cramined the report of the Director of the United Nations Relief ar 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East ! and the special report of 
the Director and the Advisory Commission of that Agency 

Voling that programme agreements envisaging the comimitment of approx 

ately $120 million have been signed by UNRWA with the governments of 
several Near Eastern countries, pursuant to the plan endorsed by the dreneral 
Asseinbly in resolution 513 (VI), but that expectations as regards the execution 

f the projects programme have not been realized, 

Voting also that the situation of the refugees continues to be a matter of grave 

_— 

1. Decides, without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 11 of resolution 


14 Iti), or to the provisions of paragraph 4 of resolution 395 (©), thiat the 

indate of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East shall be extended until 30 June 1955, and that its programme 
shall be again subject to review at the ninth session of the General Assembly ; 

2 luthori s the Age ney to adopt a budget for relief amounting to $24.8 mil- 
lion for the fiscal vear ending 30 June 1954, subject to such adjustments as may 
be attributable to refugee employment on projects, or as may be necessary to 
maintain adequate standards, and to adopt a provisional budget for relief of $18 
million for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1955; 

Considers that the projects fund previously authorized by the General As- 
sembly in paragraph 2 of resolution 513 (VI) should be maintained at $200 mil- 
lion until 80 June 1955, and urges UNRWA and the governments of the Near 
astern countries concerned to continue to seek acceptable projects to enable 
the fund to be utilized for the purposes for which it is intended ; 

t. Requests the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to seek 
the funds required to meet the current needs of the relief programmes and to 
invite governments to take into account the need for the additional pledges which 
will be required to meet the total programme now established at $292.8 million, 


B 

The General Assembly, 

Having noted that the present membership of the Advisory Commission of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East, established pursuant to paragraph 8 of General Assembly resolution 302 
(1V) of S December 1949, is composed of representatives of Lgypt, France, 
fordan, Svria, Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of America, 

Noting further that it is in the general interest that other contributing coun- 
tries join the Advisory Commission, 

{uthorizes the Advisory Commission to increase its membership by not more 
than two additional members 


Agenda item 21 A, Resolution/171 


THE QUESTION OF RACE CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA RESULTING 
FROM THE POLICIES OF APARTHEID OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 469th plenary meeting on 
8 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Ad Hoe Political Committee (A/2610) ] 


Sponsors: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen. 

Vote: Adopted by a vote of 38 in favor, 11 against, with 11 abstentions. 


1 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Session, Supplement No. 12. 
2 4 /2470/Add. 1 
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The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report’ of the United Nations Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa established by resolution 616A (VII) 
f 5 December 1952, 

Noting with concern that the Commission, in its study of the racial policies 
vf the Government of the Union of South Africa, has concluded that these 
policies and their consequences are contrary to the Charter and the Universa 
Declaration of Human Rights, 

Noting that the Commission had also concluded that 

(a) “It is highly unlikely, and indeed improbable, that the policy of apartheid 
will ever be willingly accepted by the masses subjected to discrimination”, and 

(b) That the continuance of this policy would make peaceful solutions increas- 
ingly difficult and endanger friendly relations among nations, 

Noting further that the Commission considers it desirable that the United 
Nations should request the Government of the Union of South Africa to recon 
sider the components of its policy towards various ethnic groups, 

Considering that, in the Commission’s own opinion, the time available was too 
short for a thorough study of all the aspects of the problems assigned to it, 

Considering also the Commission’s view that one of the difficulties encountered 
by it was the lack of co-operation from the Government of the Union of South 
Africa and, in particular, its refusal to permit the Commission to enter its 
territory, 

1. Reaffirms its resolutions 1083 (1) of 19 November 1946, 877A (V), section E, 
of 3 November 1950 and 616 B (VIL) of 5 December 1952, particularly the pas- 
sages in those resolutions which state respectively that “It is in the higher inter- 
ests of humanity to put an immediate end to religious and so-called racial perse- 
cution and discrimination”: thai “enduring peace will not be secured solely by 
collective security arrangements against breaches of international peace and 
acts of aggression, but that a genuine and lasting peace depends also upon the 
observance of all the Principles and Purposes established in the Charter of the 
United Nations, upon the implementation of the resolutions of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly and other principal organs of the United Nations 
intended to achieve the maintenance of international peace and security, and 
especially upon respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all and on the establishment and maintenance of conditions of 
economie and social well-being in all countries”; and that “in a multi-racial 
society harmony and respect for human rights and freedoms and the peaceful 
development of a unified community are best assured when patterns of legisla- 
tion and practice are directed towards ensuring equality before the law of all 
persons regardless of race, creed or colour, and when economic, social, cultural 
and political participation of all racial groups is on a basis of equality :” 

2. Expresses appreciation of the work of the United Nations Commission on 
the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa; 

3. Decides that should any of the members of the Commission be unable to 
continue their membership, the member or members concerned shall, if the 
General Assembly is not sitting, be replaced by a person or persons appointed by 
the present President of the General Assembly in consultation with the Secretary 
General ; 

4. Requests the Commission : 

(a) To continue its study of the development of the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa: 

(i) With reference to the various implications of the situation for the 
populations affected ; 

(ii) In relation to the provisions of the Charter and, in particular, to 
Article 14; 

(b) To suggest measures which would help to alleviate the situation and pro- 
mote a peaceful settlement ; 

5. Invites the Government of the Union of South Africa to extend its full co-op 
eration to the Commission ; 

6. Requests the Commission to report to the General Assembly at its ninth 
session. 


1 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Bighth Session, Supplement No. 16, docu 
ment A/2505. 








Part [1V—Resolutions Relating to Economic and Financial 
(Second Committee) Matters 


Agenda item 27 A/Resolution/123 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 154th plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Second Committee (A/2519) | 


Sponsor: Working group headed by Committee Chairman, Second Committee 
Vote: Adopted unanimously 


The General Assembly, 

Believing that the results so far achieved by the Expanded Programme of 
echnical Assistance demonstrate the impo1tant contribution which the Pro- 
gramme has made and is cagable of making in the economic development of 
under-developed countries, 

Desirous that the Expanded Programme shall continue to play an increasingly 
effective role in the achievement of higher standards of living for the people of 
the under-developed areas, 

1. Recommends that governments and participating agencies pay due regard 
to making the aims and operations of the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance more widely known; 

2. Urges that, in order to permit the Expanded Programme to progress, gov- 
ernments contribute for the year 1954 so as to meet to the maximum extent 
possible the Programme needs for 1954 and, in any case, so that the funds avail- 
able shall be no less than the amount earmarked by the Technical Assistance 
Board for the approved 1953 programme ; 

3. Emphasizes the pressing need that governments pay promptly their contribu- 
tions pledged at conferences, with special regard to previous financial periods; 

t. Notes with satisfaction the actions taken by the Economic and Social Council 
in paragraphs 1, 2 and 5 of section IT and in paragraphs 6 and 7 of section II of 
resolution 492 C (XVI) of 5 August 19528 designed to strengthen the organiza 
tion and administration of the Expanded Programme, so as to assure the most 
effective use of the contributions made available, and invites the Technical 
Assistance Committee and the Technical Assistance Board, in working out their 
recommendations on the administration, the financial procedures and the system 
of allocation of funds of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, to 
take into consideration the relevant views expressed in the debates during the 
eighth session of the General Assembly 

». Requests the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions to review as soon as possible the administrative procedures of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board and those of the participating organizations as well as 
their administrative expenditures so far as those are financed from the Special 
Account 

6. Approves the financial arrangements set forth in the annex hereto as recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social Council in paragraph 5 of section II of 
resolution 492 C (XVI): 

7. Requests the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, appointed 
pursuant to the General Assembly resolution 759 (VIIL) of 5 October 1953 (A 
Resolution/108), to undertake, in addition to already assigned tasks and as soon 
us convenient after the closing of the eighteenth session of the Economie and 
Social Council, negotiations with governments regarding their pledges to the 
Special Account for the year 1955 towards the goal to be suggested by the Council 


at the same sessions 
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8. Notes that the Economic aud Social Council, in response to the desire ex- 
pressed by the Genera] Assembly in resolution 621 (VIL) of 21 December 1952, 
has expressed the view that, for the orderly development of programmes, it would 
be useful to have assured financial support for a period longer than a year, and 
inyites those participating countries which may be in a position to do so to take 
steps within their constitutional limitations, to ensure the financial support of 
the Expanded Programme on a long-term basis. 


ANNEX 
FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


(Recommended by the Economic and Social Council in paragraph 5, seetion II, 
of resolution 492 C (XVI) ) 


(a) Seventy-five percent of total funds available, excluding carry-over, shall 
be available for allocation to the participating organizations after approval of 
country programmes by the Technical Assistance Board, in accordance with the 
percentages set forth in paragraph 8 (¢)’ of Council resolution 222 A (1X) as 
amended and modified pursuant to paragraph 19 of the report of the Technical 
Assistance Committee to the thirteenth session of the Council; 

(b) The balance of funds available, including carry-over, shall be retained in 
the Special Account (i) to cover the necessary minimum expenses of TAB and 
the resident representatives ; and (ii) for further allocation to the participating 
organizations, as provided in Council resolution 43 (X1V): 

(c) In establishing the level of the necessary administrative expense in the 
whole Programme, the need for economy, in view of the present level of opera- 
tional expenditure, shall be fully taken into account 


Agenda item 61 A/Resolution/124 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 454th plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Second Committee (A/2519) ] 


Sponsor: Recommended by ECOSOC. 
Vote: Adopted unanimously. 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that the programme of activities and organizational arrangements de 
veloped by the Secretary-General in consultation with the Economic and Social 
Council in response to General Assembly resolution 246 (111) of 4 December 
1948, and placed on a continuing basis in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 518 (VI) of 12 January 1952, are no longer adequately covered by 
the terms of resolution 246 (III), 

Noting further that the aforementioned activities now form an integral part 
of a wider programme of assistance to governments in the field of public admin- 
istration, including aspects other than training, 

Recognizing the increasingly important role of governmental administration 
in programmes for the promotion of economic development and social welfare, 

1. Approves a revised United Nations programme in public administration 
comprising : 

(a) The provision, at the request of governments, of technical assistance 
related to public administration, including training for public service, through: 

(i) The advisory services of experts; 
(ii) Fellowships and scholarships ; 
(iii) Training institutes, seminars, conferences, working groups and other 
means; 
(iv) The provision of technical publications ; 

(b) The collection, analysis and exchange of technical information in the 

field of public administration, in collaboration, where appropriate, with the 





1Formerly paragraph 9 (c). 
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International Institute of Administrative Sciences and other appropriate in- 
stitutions, and assistance to governments to promote, by all suitable means, sound 


public administration, in relation to economic and social development ; 

2. Authorizes the Secretary-General to continue to include in the budgetary 
estimates of the United Nations the funds necessary for carrying out an effective 
operational programme based on the provision of the above services and, in addi- 
tion, to ince such activities from funds made available from the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, provided that, in the 
latte se, such assistance is related to the economic development of under- 
developed countries ; 

}. Reaffirms the principle by hich each requesting government shall con 


tinue to be expected to ussume re spansiiibie, as far as possible, for all or part of 
the expenses connected with the services furnished to it; 

1, Requests ‘the Secretary-General to report regularly to the Economic and 
Social Council on activities carried on under this programme. 


Agenda item 26 A/Resolution/168 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
December 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Second Committee (A/2590) ] 


Sponsors: 
Resolution A: United States 
Resolution B: Working group headed by Committee Chairman, Second Com 


mittee, 
Resolution C: Working group headed by Committee Chairman, Second Com 
mittee, 
Vote: 


Resolution A: 44 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions. 
Resolution B: 46 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 
Resolution C: 51 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions, 


A 

The General Asse mbly, 

Having noted Economie and Social Council resolution 482 A (XVI) of 4 August 
1953, 

Desirous of strengthening the United Nations in its mission of guarding the 
peace and security of all peoples and of promoting higher standards of living 
and conditions of economic and social progress and development in under- 
developed countries, 

Looking forward to the time when sufficient progress in internationally super- 
vised world-wide disarmament will make it propitious to devote additional re- 
sources to assist development and reconstruction, particularly in the under 
developed countries, 

idopts the following declaration: 

“We, the governments of the States Members of the United Nations, in order 
to promote higher standards of living and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development, stand ready to ask our peoples, when sufficient progress 
has been made in internationally supervised world-wide disarmament, to devote 
a portion of the savings achieved through such disarmament to an international 
fund, within the framework of the United Nations, to assist development and 
reconstruction in under-developed countries.’ 


B 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (1/2381), prepared by the Committee of Nine appointed by the 
Secretary-General, and submitted in pursuance of Economic and Social Council 
resolution 416 A (XIV) of 23 June 1952 andl General Assembly resolution 622 A 
(VII) of 21 December 1952, 
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Mindful of the aim expressed in the preamble of the Charter “to employ inter- 
national machinery for the promotion of the economic and social advancement of 
all peoples” and of Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, 

Believing that, especially in the present state of world tension, the social and 
economic advancement of the under-developed countries can contribute towards 
the achievement of international peace and security, 

Confident that an expanded flow of capital to under-developed countries would 
contribute to the solution of the basic economic problems of our time, both for 
under-developed and developed countries, 

Considering that the use of international machinery for financially assisting 
the acceleration of the economic development of the under-developed countries 
contributes to the achievement of an expanding and stable world economy, 

Voting that the efforts made and the activities undertaken so far by and under 
the United Nations for the economic development of the under-developed coun- 
tries have proved beneticial and represent a marked advance in economic co-opera- 
tion among nations, 

Bearing in mind the recommendations contained in Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 482 A (XVI) of 4 August 1953 relating to a Special United Nations 
Fund, 

Considering that the General Assembly should keep under review the questio 
of the establishment of a special fund and, in particular, be attentive to any 
changes either in world conditions or in the attitudes of the governments of 
Member States, which might be propitious to the establishment of such a fund in 
the near future, 

Hopeful that conditions favourable to the establishment of an international 
fund will be created in the near future and that savings from international] 
supervised world-wide disarmament will provide additional means for financil 
the economic development of under-developed countries, and will further the 
aims and objectives of such a fund, 

1. Haepresses its great appreciation of the work of the Committee of Nine: 

2. Invites governments of States Members of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies in the economic and social field to transmit to the Secretar 
General their detailed comments both on the recomiiendations Contained in 
the report of the Committee of Nine and on the degree of moral and materia 
support which may be expected from them for such a fund; 

3. Decides to appoint the present President of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Mr. Raymond Scheyven, to examine, with the assistance of the Secretary 
General, the comments of governments submitted in response to the invitation 
contained in the preceding paragraph; to collate and where he judges necessary 
to request elaboration of such comments, if desirable by direct consultation with 
governments; and to submit to the Economie and Social Council at its eighteenth 
session an interim report on his work, and, in any event to submit to the General 
Assembly at its ninth session, a final report together with his comments, with 
a view to assisting it to make such recommendations as it wo nd possible 
which could facilitate the establishment of such a fund as soon as circumstances 
permit; 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to: 

(a) Provide Mr. Scheyven with all necessary assistance and facilities 

(b) Transmit to the governments specified in paragraph 2 above the report 
of the Committee of Nine, together with the records of the discussion on the 
subject at the eighth session of the General Assembly: 

(c) Cireulate as soon as possible to the governments specified in paragraph 
2 above (i) the comments submitted in response to that paragraph, and (ii) the 
final report of Mr. Scheyven; and submit a summary of the comments of govern 
ments to the General Assembly at its ninth session ; 

(d) Prepare a working paper, for submission to the Economic and Social 
Council, on the extent and methods of co-ordination which may be desirable or 
necessary between the activities of such a fund, of the Technical Assistance 
Board and of such of the specialized agencies as may be engaged in tasks relat- 
ing to the economic development of under-developed countries ; 

5. Requests the Economie and Social Council to study at its eighteenth session 
the working paper referred to in paragraph 4 (d) above and to transmit it, 
together with its views, to the General Assembly at its ninth session; 

6. Decides to include in the provisional agenda of the ninth session of the 
General Assembly a separate item for consideration of the results of the steps 
provided for above. 
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The General Assembly, 


Bearing in mind that the general problem of economic development of the 
nae deve loped countries concerns both the under developed and the more de 


ve oped countries, 


lin that the economic development of the under-developed countries de 
pends primarily on thei own efforts and resources, 

Recognizing, however, that financial resources at present available in the un- 
der-developed countries are inadequate to finance the desired rate of economic 
levelopment 

( that additional external resources, both private and public, made 
i ab as appropriate, within or without the framework of the United Na 


greatly aid the under-developed countries in financing their develop 


Bearing nind General Assembly resolution 622 B (VII) of 21 December 
WL I nomic and Social Council resolutions 416 C (XIV) and 482 B (XVI) 
‘ June 1952 at ft August 1953 respectively, 

Hi considered the reports of the International Bank for Reconstruction 


d Deve pment on the question of creating an international finance corpora 
(FE /2215 and E/2441), 


hear yin mind that the consultations and study requested below might indi 
the practicability ot establishing such a finance corporation in the near 
Tutture 
1. krpresses its appreciation of the useful contribution the International Bank 
Reconstruction and Development has made to the study of the question ; 

empha ¢ the beneficial effeets the proposed rporation eould have in so 
would promote the mobilization of additional domestic resources in the 

é eveloped countries and the flow of external capital into these countries 





n order to augment the financial resources for their economic development ; 


rovernments which have not done so to give early consideration to 


the merit establishing an international finance corporation, and to make 
‘ to the International Bank their views on the possibility of supporting 
poration in time for the Bank to take them into consideration when 
eparing its report for the eighteenth session of the Economie and Social Coun 
reseen in paragraph 4 below 
} ee fs the International Bank to: 
1) Analyse in detail the questions raised and the views expressed by gov 
en and non-governmental institutions concerning the methods of fur 
nishing the capital for an international finance corporation, its functions and 
net 
(b) Conduet its consultations in a more intensive manner on the question of 
the creation of an international finance corporation and on the prospects of 
ft support for it 
Report to the Economie and Social Council at its eighteenth session on 
ects referred to it in sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) above 


Requests the Economic and Social Council to review at its eighteenth session 
reports of the International Bank on the question of creating an international 
nee corporation and to report thereon to the General Assembly during its 


II 


Reco ng the importance of finding means to stimulate the flow of external 


private capital to the under-developed countries in order to accelerate their 
development, 


Vindful of General Assembly resolution 622 C (VII) of 21 December 1952 


Requests that the study which is being prepared by the Secretary-General, pur 


suant to General Assembly resolution 622 C (VII), on the general role of private 


exte il capital be examined by the Eeonomic and Social Council during its 
seventeenth session, with a view to ascertaining under what conditions the 
flow into under-developed countries of private capital can effectively contribute 


e harmonious and adequate integration of the economies of those countries 
and to their economic and social development ; 


II 


Recognizing the importance of fluctuations in the terms of trade and the effect 
of these fluctuations on the financing of the economic development of the under 
deve loped countries, 
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Requests the Economie and Social Council to consider at its seventeenth session 
the report prepared by the group of experts appointed pursuant to General As 
sembly resolution 623 (VII) of 21 December 1952 and to make such recommenda- 
tions as it may find desirable for consideration by the General Assembly at its 
ninth session, 


Agenda item 18 (b) A/Resolution/169 


THE KOREAN QUESTION: REPORT OF THE AGENT GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Second Committee (A/2603) ] 


Sponsors: Argentina, Canada, France, Philippines. United Kingdom, United 
States. 
Vote: 52 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 410 (V) of 1 December 1950, 

Taking note of the report’ of the Agent General on the work of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency for the period 15 September 1952 to 
30 September 1953, 

Noting that the work undertaken by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency is bringing substantial benefits to the distressed people of Korea, 

Noting with satisfaction that the programmes of the Agency are implemented 
in close co-operation with the Government of the Republic of Korea and the 
United Nations Command and in consultation with the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, 

1. Commends the Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency for his work ; 

2. Approves, subject to consultation between the Agent General and the 
Advisory Committee, the programmes for the periods 1 July 1953 to 1 July 1954 
and 1 July 1954 to 1 July 1955 set forth in paragraphs 122, 123 and 124 of the 
Agent General's report to the General Assembly at its eighth session ; 

3. Notes with concern that sufficient funds are not available to implement such 
programmes, urges all governments to give immediate consideration to the 
prompt payment of pledges already made or to the making of contributions 
within their financial possibilities if they have not already taken such action; 
and recommends that specialized agencies and non-governmental Organizations 
furnish all possible assistance to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency ; 

4. Requests the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, appointed 


pursuant to the General Assembly resolution 759 (VILL) of 5 October 1953, to 
undertake, in addition to already assigned tasks, negotiations with governments 
regarding their pledges to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
Agenda item 60 A/Resolution/170 


QUESTION OF ASSISTANCE TO LIBYA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 469th plenary meeting on 
8 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Second Committee (A/2612) | 


Sponsors: Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Indonesia, 
Turkey, Yemen. 

Vote: 41 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling the part played by the United Nations in the creation of the inde 
pendent State of the United Kingdom of Libya, in accordance with General 
1 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Fighth Session, Supplement No. 14, docu 
ment A/2543 and Corr. 1 

* Document A/Resolution/108 
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Assembly resolution 289 A (IV) of 21 November 1949 recommending that Libya 
comprising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, should be constituted as 
an independent and sovereign State, and that this independence was achieved 
on 24 December 1951, in accordance with that resolution ; 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 515 (VI) of 1 February 1952 by which 
the Assembly requested the Economic and Social Council to study, in consulta- 
tion with the Government of the United Kingdom of Libya, ways and means by 
which the United Nations, with the co-operation of all governments and the 
competent specialized agencies, and upon the request of the Government of 
Libya, could furnish additional assistance to the United Kingdom of Libya with 
a view to financing its fundamental and urgent programmes of economic and 
social development, giving consideration to the possibility of opening a special 
1ccount of voluntary contributions to that end. and to report thereon to the 
General Assembly at its seventh session, 
further its resolution 529 (VI) of 29 January 1952 on the problem 
of war damages in Libya, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 398 (V) of 17 November 1950 which 
recognizes the special responsibility assumed by the United Nations for the 
future of Libya, 

Bearing in mind the recommendations submitted by the Economic and Social 
Council in its resolution 498 (XVI) of 3 August 1953, 

Having heard the statement made by the representative of the United King 
dom of Libya concerning the needs of Libya for economic and financial as- 


sistance, 


i? 


1. Znvites all governments willing and in a position to do so to provide 


financial assistance to the United Kingdom of Libya through the appropriate 
mechanisms within the United Nations Organization available for receiving 
luntary contributions, in order to assist Libya in the financing of its funda- 
mental and urgent programmes of reconstruction and of economic and social 
development ; 
2. Recommends that, if and when further means become available for assisting 


¢ 


in the financing of the development of under-developed areas, due consideration 
be given by the United Nations and the specialized agencies to the specifi 
development needs of Libya: 

3. Requests the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies concerned to 
continue to waive local costs and to give all possible favourable consideration 
to the requests of Libya for technical assistance, taking into acccunt the special 
needs of Libya and the principles of the technical assistance programmes of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies enumerated in Economic and 
Social Council resolution 222 (1X) of 15 August 1949; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to bring the present resolution to the at- 
tention of the governments of members and to take the necessary measures to 
facilitate the implementation of paragraph 1 above; 

». Requests the Secretary-General to make a special report on the question 

} 


of United Nations assistance to Libya in time to be placed on the agenda of 
the tenth session of the General Assembly. 





Part V—Resolutions Relating to Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural (Third Committee) Matters 


Agenda item 28 A/Resolution/117 


PROLONGATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2523) ] 


Sponsors: Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay. 

Vote: 47 in favor, 5 against, with 3 abstentions 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 319 (1V) of 3 December 1949 and 428 (V) of 14 Decem- 
ber 1950, by which the Assembly decided to establish the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and adopted the Statute governing 
the operation of that Office 

Considering the continuing need for internation! action on behalf of refugees, 

Considering the valuable work which has been performed by the Office of the 
High Commissioner both in providing international protection for refugees and 
in promoting permanent solutions for their problems, 

1. Decides to continue the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees for a period of tive vears from 1 January 1954 on the basis of the 
Statute of the Office contained in the annex to General Assembly resolution 428 
(Vv): 

2. Decides to review, not later than at the twelfth regular session of the As- 
sembly, the arrangements for the Office of the High Commissioner with a view 
to determining whether the Office should be continued beyond 31 December 1958; 

3. Decides that the High Commissioner shall be elected for a period of five 
years from 1 January 1954, and that the High Commissioner shall appoint a 
Deputy High Commissioner of a nationality other than his own 


Agenda item 28 A/Resolution/118 


WORK OF THE OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR REFUGEES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 
[Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2523) | 

Sponsors: Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, United 
Kingdom. 

Vote: 48 in favor, 5 against, with 4 abstentions. 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the problems of refugees who are the concern of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees in the light of his report to the General 
Assembly at its eighth session’? and of the Secretary-General’s memorandum 
(A/2457), y 

Having noted with appreciation the work being done on behalf of these 
refugees, 

1 See Oficial Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Session, Supplement No. 11 
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Having noted with concern the precarious situation of certain groups of refu- 
gees within the High Commissioner’s mandate, in particular those in need of 
emergency aid, the considerable number still living in camps, and those requiring 
special care for whom no satisfactory arrangements have yet been made, 

1. Invites the High Commissioner to concern himself in particular with these 
groups of refugees in carrying out his functions as defined in the Statute of his 
Office and to pay special attention to them in his report to the General Assembly 
at its ninth session; 

2. Appeals to the governments of States Members and non-members of the 
United Nations to intensify their efforts to promote, in co-operation with the 
High Commissioner, solutions for the problems of refugees, through repatriation, 
resettlement and integration in accordance with General Assembly resolution 
538 B (VI) of 2 February 1952; 

3. Takes note ot the relations which the High Commissioner has established 
with interested organizations, expresses the hope that appropriate consultations 
will take place in the drawing up of all programmes of international action 
designed to improve the situation of refugees within his mandate and invites 
the High Commissioner to give an account of such consultations in his reports. 





Agenda item 62 A/Resolution/119 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN PROMOTING AND SAFEGUARDING THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2494) ] 


Sponsors: Cuba, Dominican Republic, Pakistan. 
Vote: 47 in favor, none against, with 13 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

Noting Economic and Social Council resolution 504 J Il (XVI) of 23 July 1953 
concerning technical assistance in promoting and safeguarding the rights of 
women, 

Approves the decision of the Council authorizing the Secretary-General to 
render, at the request of Member States, services which do not fall within the 
scope of existing technical assistance programmes, in order to assist these States 
in promoting and safeguarding the rights of women. 


Agenda item 63 A/Resolution/120 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN THE FIELDS OF PREVENTION OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2495) ] 


Sponsors: Ecuador, Haiti, India, Lebanon, Liberia, Philippines. 
Vote: 41 in favor, none against, with 16 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 
Having considered the recommendation contained in paragraph 2 of Economic 
and Social Council resolution 502 G (XVI) of 38 August 1953 on technical assist- 
ance in the fields of prevention of discrimination and protection of minorities, 
1. AuthOrizes the Secretary-General to render, at the request of any State 
Member of the United Nations, technical advice and other services which do not 
fall within the scope of existing technical assistance programmes, in order to 
assist the government of that State within its territory in the eradication of 
discrimination or in the protection of minorities or both; 
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2. Decides that the services so authorized may include, but need not be 
restricted to, technical advice regarding the drafting of legislation and the 
establishment of administrative and judicial machinery and appropriate services 
in such matters of fundamental importance as education, subject to arrangements 
within existing agreements with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and other competent specialized agencies. 





Agenda item 65 A/Resolution/121 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN TERRITORIES 
WHERE THESE RIGHTS ARE NOT FULLY ENJOYED 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 454th plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (4/2503) J 


Sponsors: Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Greece, India, Indonesia, Philip 
pines. 
Vote: Adopted unanimously. 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 56 (1) of 11 December 1946 relating to the political 
rights of women, which was reaffirmed in resolution 640 (VII1) of 20 December 
1952, 

Having considered Economic and Social Council resolution 504 F (XVI) of 
23 July 1953, 

Urges States to take all necessary measures, particularly educational and legis- 
lative measures, leading to the development of the political rights of women in 
all territories in which women do not enjoy full political rights, including Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Agenda item 66 A/Resolution/122 


PROGRAMME OF CONCERTED PRACTICAL ACTION IN THE SOCIAL 
FIELD OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 454th plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2514) ] 


Sponsors: Ecuador, Egypt, France, Lebanon, Philippines, Syria, United States, 
Yugoslavia. 
Vote: 45 in favor, none against, with 12 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

Reaffirming the principles contained in its resolution 535 (VI) of 2 February 
1952, 

1. Takes note with appreciation of the efforts made to establish the programme 
of concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies adopted in Economic and Social Council resolution 496 
(XVI) of 31 July 1953; 

2. Invites the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies to keep particu- 
larly in mind, in the implementation of the projects of the programme of con- 
certed practical action, the general principles, methods and techniques defined in 
Economic and Social Council resolution 496 (XVI), special consideration being 
given to the needs of the under-developed countries ; 

3. Recommends that the Economie and Social Council should supplement the 
programme of concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies as set forth in resolution 496 (XVI), by the inser- 
tion of a new paragraph 8 (i) reading as follows: 

“Improve the situation with respect to health, education and social welfare 
in the Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories ;” 

4. Requests the Economic and Social Council: 
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(a) To keep the development of the programme under consideration with a 
view to its progressive improvement : 

(b) To consider, as appropriate, further practical measures which may be 
undertaken in accordance with General Assembly resolution 535 (VI) and Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 496 (XVI) with the addition thereto recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social Council by the General Assembly at its eightb 
SeSSLON 


c) To report to the General Assembly on the progress achieved 


Agenda item 12 A/Resolution/153 


STUDIES ON INTERNAL MIGRATION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2573) 


Sponsors: Brazil, Indonesia, Mexico, Peru. 
Vote: 49 in favor, 5 against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Considering the close connexion existing between internal movements of popu : 
lation and economic and social progress in the economically less developed 
countries, 

Voting with satisfaction that the Economic and Social Council, in examining 
the work of the Population Commission, has recently paid attention to the prob 
lems of internal migration (resolution 471 D (XV) of 14 April 1955) which have 
generally not been sufficiently studied, 

lL. Jnvites the Economic and Social Council, in co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation and other interested agencies, to develop, within 
available resources, an appropriate programme of studies on internal migration, 
especially in the economically less developed countries, to be carried out at the 
request of the countries concerned : 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to communicate to the Economic and Social 
Council, for its guidance and information the records of the debate on this ques- 
tion in the General Assembly at its eighth session. 


Agenda item 12 A/Resolution/154 


RECOGNITION AND ENFORCEMENT ABROAD OF MAINTENANCE 
OBLIGATIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 160th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2573) ] 


Sponsors: Brazil, Denmark, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. 


Vote: 48 in favor, none against, with 7 abstentions. ' 

e ' 
The General Assembly, ' 
Having noted that the question of the reciprocal recognition and enforcement | 


abroad of maintenance obligations has been before the Economic and Social 

Council which, at its fifteenth session, decided to postpone consideration until 

its seventeenth session, ° 
Being airare of the urgent need to improve the situation of members of fami- 

lies whose legal supporters living in another country fail to comply with their 


maintenance obligations, j 
Requests the Economic and Social Council to do its utmost to complete, if 
possible, its work on this question in such time as to enable it to report on the ' 


results to the General Assembly at its next regular session, 
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Agenda item 12 \ Resolution /155 
THE SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 
[Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2578 and Corr, 1) 


Sponsor: Canada. 
Vote: 51 in favor, none against, with 7 abstentions 


The General Assemblu 

Vindful of the provisions of Articles 61 and 6S of the Charter, 

Considering that one of the aims of the United Nations is to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom and to this end to be a 
centre for harmonizing the actions of nations 

Considering that the General Assembly at its present session has adopted a 
programme of concerted practical action in the social field, 

Recalling that the Eeonomic and Social Council, in its resolution 414 (XIE) 
of 18, 19 and 20 September 1951 decided that the Social Commission should meet 
biennially instead of annually, 

Bearing in mind that, in accordance with its resolution 414 (XID). the Be 
nomic and Social Council must review in 1954 the question of organization of its 
functional commissions, 

Having considered the draft proposals~ made with a view to the possible 
revision of the pattern of meetings of the Social Commission, as well as to the 
expansion of its membership to provide improved representation of under 
developed areas and varions economic and cultural patterns 

1. Invites the Economic and Social Council, in its review of this question, to 
consider the aforementioned draft proposals, as well as the suggestions made 
in the discussion of this matter during the eighth session of the General 
Assembly : 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to communicate to the Economic and Social 
Council the records of the debate on the qnestion during the eighth session of 
the General Assembly 


Agenda item 12 A Resolution/ 156 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Third Committee A /2573 ) 


Sponsors: 

Part A: Working group composed of Afghanistan, Chile, Egypt, Franee 
Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States 
Uruguay 

Part B: Saudi Arabia, Svria 

Vote . 
Part A: 53 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions 
Part I: 49 in favor, 5 against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembl 

Recalling the decisions contained it lie esol lOnS Ol reedom of information 
adopted at its seventh session, 

Regretting that the Economic and Secial Council was unable to give considera 
tion at its sixteenth session to the subject of freedom of information, ineluding 
the report of its Rapporteur (E/2426), 

Noting that, at its sixteenth session, the Economie and Social Council post 
poned consideration of the question of freedom of information to its seventeenth 
session and decided, in agreement with the Rapporteur, that the Rapporteut 
would present his report at the seventeenth session, 


2 (Res. 732 (VII 
8/L.3876, A/C.3 


1A/Resolution/12 
2?Pocuments A/C 
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e 


Noting that the General Assembly has not studied the draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information at its sixth, seventh and eighth sessions and that the 
Economie and Social Council, at its sixteenth session, did not consider the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information concurrently with the report of the 
Rapporteur, 

1. Requests the Economic and Social Council to give priority, at its seventeenth 
session, to discussion of freedom of information, including the report of the 
Rapporteur, and to the formulation, in accordance with the provisions of General 
Assembly resolution 631 (VII) of 16 December 1952, of recommendations for the 
consideration of the General Assembly at its ninth session ; 

2. Requests the Economie and Social Council, in its discussion of freedom of 
information, to take into account the views expressed on this subject at the 
seventh and eighth sessions of the General Assembly ; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to complete the report on a programme of 
concrete action for the development of information facilities in under-developed 
regions in the world, requested in General Assembly resolution 633 (VII) of 
16 December 1952, in time for consideration at the seventeenth session of the 


Economie and Social Council. 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 635 (VIL) of 16 December 1952 in which it requested 
the Secretary-General, if a representative group of information enterprises and 
of national and international professional associations expressed a desire to do 
so, to co-operate with it in organizing an international professional conference 
for the purpose of preparing the final text of an International Code of Ethics 
for the use of information personnel, 

Voting that replies have already been received from a number of the informa- 
tion enterprises and professional associations consulted by the Secretary-General 
in pursuance of the aforementioned resolution, 

Considering that to await replies from all the information enterprises and 
professional associations consulted would unnecessarily delay the conference 
and the preparation of the final text of the Code, 

1. Jnvites the Secretary-General to address a further communication to the 
enterprises and associations which have not yet replied, requesting them to do 
so within a reasonable period, and, provided that a representative group of 
enterprises and associations expresses a desire to do so, to co-operate with the 
group in organizing an international professional conference for the purpose of 
preparing the final text of the Code and measures for its implementation; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General : 

(a) To bring the text of the present resolution to the notice of the information 
enterprises and national and international associations to which he communi- 
cated the draft Code; 

(b) To report to the General Assembly at its ninth session on any progress 


achieved 
Agenda item 12 A/Resolution/157 


DRAFT INTERNATIONAL COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
MEASURES OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2573) ] 


Sponsors: 
Part A: Saudi Arabia 
Part B: China. 
Vote: 
Part A: 50 in favor, 5 against, with 2 abstentions. 
Part B: 45 in favor, 5 against, with 4 abstentions. 


A 
FEDERAL CLAUSE 


The General Assembly, 
Recalling its resolution 421 (V), section C, of 4 December 1950, 
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Having discussed the draft resolutions contained in documents A/C.3/L.366 
and A/C.3/L.374 and the amendment contained in document A/C.3/L.388, 

1. Decides to transmit these draft resolutions and the amendment to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, together with the records of the meetings of the 
Third Committee relating to the federal clause ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps to ensure that 
the members of the Commission on Human Rights receive the above-mentioned 
documents not less than two weeks before the opening of the tenth session of the 
Commission. 

B 


RIGHT OF PETITION 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 421 (V), section F, of 4 December 1950 and 547 
(VI) of 5 February 1952, 

Having discussed the draft resolution contained in document A/C.3/L.372/ 
Rey. 1 on the right of petition, 

Decides to transmit the draft resolution to the Commission on Human Rights, 
at its tenth session, together with the records of the discussion thereon in the 
Third Committee. 


Agenda item 12 A/Resolution/158 
THE RIGHT OF PEOPLES AND NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2573) ] 


Sponsors: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay, Yemen 

Vote: 43 in favor, 9 against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 637 C (VII) of 16 December 1952 and 
Economic and Socia! Council resolution 472 (XV) of 1 April 1953 inviting the 
Commission on Human Rights to make recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for the right of peoples and nations to self-determination, 

Recalling also General Assembly resolution 648 (VIL) of 10 December 1952, 

Considering that the Commission on Human Rights had been unable due to 
lack of time to prepare such recommendations at its ninth session, 

Considering the importance of the observance of and respect for the right 
of self-determination in the promotion of world peace and of friendly relations 
between peoples and natious, 

1. Requests the Commission on Iluman Rights to give due priority at its tenth 
session to the preparation of such recommendations ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit to the Commission on Human 
Rights the summary records of the debate on this matter. 


Agenda item 12 A/Resolution/159 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS FOR WIDER 
OBSERVANCE OF, AND RESPECT FOR, HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL FREEDOMS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2578) |] 
Sponsors: Egypt and Philippines. 
Vote: 47 in favor, 5 against, with 6 abstentions. 
The General Assembly, 


Considering that, under Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, the Members of 
the United Nations have pledged themselves to take joint and separate action to 
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promote universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental! 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, 

Desiring to advance as rapidly as possible respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and to stimulate Member States to press for 
ward toward attaining the goals set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 

Voting that the Commission on Human Rights, at its ninth session, considered 
three draft resolutions (E/CN.4/L.266 /Rev. 2. E/CN.4/L.267/Rev. 1 and E/CN.4 
L.268) concerning the development of the work of the United Nations for wider 
observance of, and respect for, human rights and fundamental freedoms through 
eut the world, 

Voting that the Economic and Social Counci n resolution 501 C (XVI) of 
8 August 1953, requested Member States and specialized agencies to submit thei 
comments on the draft resolutions and the amendments thereto to the Secretary 
General in so far as possible by 1 October 1953, 

Requests the Economic and Social Couneil to ask the Commission on Human 
Rights 

(a) To consider, at its tenth session, the three draft 
development of the work of the United Nations for wider observance of, and 
respect for, human rights and fundamental freedoms throughout the world, and 
to prepare, if possible, to supplement the provisions of the Covenants on Human 
these recommendations may be 


resolutions concerning the 


Rights, recommendations thereon, in order that 
considered by the Economie and Social Council at its eighteenth session ; 

(b) To take account, at its tenth session, of the comments made by Member 
States and specialized agencies and of the views expressed on this subject at the 
eighth session of the General Assemhl\ 


Agenda item 69 A ‘Resolution /166 


EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE OF FORCED LABOUR 
Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 
Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A 2OSS ) | 
Sponsors: Australia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Greece, Pakistan, United 
Kingdom, United States 
Vote: 39 in favor, 5 against, with 12 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Reealling the determination of the peoples of the United Nations under the 
Charter to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights and in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, 

Regretting that the Economic and Social Council at its sixteenth session was 
unable to consider the conclusions contained in the report of the Ad Hoe Com 
mittee on Forced Labour (E/2481), 

Considering that systems of forced labour constitute a serious threat to funda 
mental human rights and jeopardize the freedom and status of workers in contra 
vention of the obligations and provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, 

Observing that the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour has now 
been placed on the agenda of the seventeenth session of the Economic and Social 
Coume and of the 128rd session of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, 

Considering that in view of this delay there is still time for certain govern 
ments which have not yet done so to provide information in response to the 
Ad Hoe Committee's request for comments and observations on the allegations 
concerning them, 

1. Affirms the importance which it attaches to the abolition of all systems of 
forced or “corrective” labour, whether employed as a means of political coercion 
or punishment for holding or expressing political views or on such a seale as to 
constitute an important element in the economy of a country: 


2. Invites the Economic and Social Council and the International Labour 
Organisation, as a matter of urgency, to give early consideration to the report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour at their next sessions with this aim 
In view ; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to consult with governments which have not 
yet found it possible to provide information in response to the Ad Hoe Commit- 
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tee’s request to the effect that they submit such information before the seven 
teenth session of the Economic and Social Council so that these replies may be 
brought to the attention of the Couneil ; 

4. Requests the Economic and Social Coun to report on foreed labour to the 
General Assembly at its ninth session 


Agenda item 71 \ Resolution / 167 


MEASURES FOR THE PEACEFUL SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 


{| Adopted on the report of the Third Committee (A/2604) | 


Sponsors: Australia, Brazil, Thailand, United Kingdom, United States 
Vote: 46 in favor, 5 against. with 6 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 427 (V) of 14 December 1950 on measures fot the 
peaceful solution of the problems of prisoners of war, 

Reaffirming its belief that all prisoners having originally come Within the 
control of the Allied Powers as a consequence of the Second World War should 
either have been repatriated long since or have been otherwise accounted for as 
required both by recognized standards of international conduct and the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 relative to the treatment of prisoners of war, and by spe 
cific agreements between the Allied Powers, 

Having cramined the progress report to the Secretary-General on the work 
of the Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners of War, 

1. Notes with satisfaction that some progress has taken place in the repatria 
tion of prisoners of war in the course of the last two years, and expresses the 
hope that those governments and Red Cross Societies which have contributed 
to that progress will continue their efforts ; 

2. Reiterates its grave and continuing concern at the evidence that large num 
bers of prisoners taken in the course of the Second World War have not yet been 
repatriated or otherwise accounted for ; 

3. Urgently appeals to all governments and authorities which continue to hold 
prisoners of the Second World War to act in conformity with the recognized 
standards of international conduct and with the above-mentioned international 
agreements and the Geneva Convention of 1949 which require that, upon the 
cessation of active hostilities, all prisoners should, with the least possible delay, 
be given an unrestricted Opportunity of repatriation : 

}. Larpre ssesx its sincere appreciation to the Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners 
of War for its efforts to assist in a solution of the problem of prisoners of war: 
and requests the Commission to continue its efforts to assist in a solution of the 
problem of prisoners of War under the terms of reference contained in General 
Assembly resolution 427 (V) of 14 December 1950 
+. Notes with satisfaction that a large amount of valuable information was 
made available to the 4d Hoe Commission concerning prisoners of war: but 
notes with concern that certain governments and authorities mentioned in the 
report of the Commission have so far refused to co-operate with the Commission, 
Which refusal represents the main obstacle by which the best efforts of the Com 
mission have been frustrated 

6. Urgently appeals to all governments and authorities which have not already 
done so to give their full co-operation to the Ad /loe Commission to Supply the 
information requested by it on all prisoners of the Second World War who are 
still under their control and on such prisoners who have died while under their 
control; and to grant the Commission access to areas in which such prisoners 
are detained ; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to furnish the 1d Hoe Com 
mission with the staff and facilities necessary for the effective accomplishment 
of its task; 

8S. Requests the Ad Hoc Commission to report as soon as practicable the re 
sults of its further work and possible suggestions to the Secretary General for 
transmission to the Members of the United Nations 











Part VI—Resolutions Relating to Trusteeship—Including Non- 
Self-Governing Territories—(Fourth Committee) Matters 


A/Resolution/145 


"« 
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Agenda item : 
FACTORS WHICH SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN DECIDING 
WHETHER A TERRITORY IS OR IS NOT A TERRITORY WHOSE PEOPLE 
HAVE NOT YET ATTAINED A FULL MEASURE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) ] 


Sponsors: Bolivia, Egypt. Guatemala, Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Venezuela, Yemen. Yuyslavia. 
Vote: 32 in favor, 19 against, with 6 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind the principles embodied in the Declaration regarding Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and the objectives set forth in Chapter XI of the 
Charter, 

Recalling the provisions of resolutions 567 (VI) and 648 (VII), adopted by the 
General Assembly on 18 January and 10 December 1952 respectively, indicating 
the value of establishing a list of factors which should be taken into account in 
deciding whether a Territory has or has not attained a full measure of self- 
government, 

Having regard to the competence of the General Assembly to consider the 
principles that should guide the United Nations and the Member States in the 
implementation of obligations arising from Chapter XI of the Charter and to 
make recommendations in connexion with them, 

Having examined the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self- 
Governing Territories) set up by resolution 648 (VII) (A/2428), 

1. Takes note of the conclusions of the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Factors (Non-Self-Governing Territories) ; 

2. Approves the list of factors as adopted by the Fourth Committee; 

3. Recommends that the annexed list of factors should be used by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Administering Members as a guide in determining whether 
any Territory, due to changes in its constitutional status, is or is no longer 
within the scope of Chapter XI of the Charter, in order that, in view of the 
documentation provided under resolution 222 (III) of 3 November 1948, a de- 
cision may be taken by the General Assembly on the continuation or cessation 
of the transmission of information required by Chapter XI of the Charter; 

4. Reasserts that each concrete case should be considered and decided upon in 
the light of the particular circumstances of that case and taking into account the 
right of self-determination of peoples; 

5. Considers that the validity of any form of association between a Non-Self- 
Governing Territory and a metropolitan or any other country essentially depends 
on the freely expressed will of the people at the time of the taking of the de- 
cision ; 

6. Considers that the manner in which Territories referred to in Chapter XI 
of the Charter can become fully self-governing is primarily through the attain- 
ment of independence, although it is recognized that self-government can also 
be achieved by association with another State or group of States if this is done 
freely and on the basis of absolute equality ; 

7. Reaffirms that the factors, while serving as a guide in determining whether 
the obligations as set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter shall exist, should in 
no way be interpreted as a hindrance to the attainment of a full measure of 
self-government by a Non-Self-Governing Territory ; 

8. Further reaffirms that, for a Territory to be deemed self-governing in eco- 
nomic, social or educational affairs, it is essential that its people shall have at- 
tained a full measure of self-government ; 

9. Instructs the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories to study any documentation transmitted hereafter under resolution 222 
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(III) in the light of the list of factors approved by the present resolution, and 
other relevant considerations which may arise from each concrete case of cessa- 
tion of information ; 

10. Recommends that the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories take the initiative of proposing modifications at any time to improve 
the list of factors, as may seem necessary in the light of circumstances. 


ANNEX 
LIST OF FACTORS 


Factors INDICATIVE OF THE ATTAINMENT OF INDEPENDENCE OR OF OTHER SEPARATE 
SYSTEMS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


First Part 
FACTORS INDICATIVE OF THE ATTAINMENT OF INDEPENDENCI 


A. International status 

1. International responsibility —Full international responsibility of the terri- 
tory for the acts inherent in the exercise of its external sovereignty and for the 
corresponding acts in the administration of its internal affairs. 

2. Eligibility for membership in the United Nations. 

3. General international relations.—Power to enter into direct relations of 
every kind with other governments and with international institutions ard to 
negotiate, sign and ratify international instruments 

4. National defence.—Sovereign right to provide for its national defence. 


RB. Internal self-government 

1. Form of government.—Complete freedom of the people of the Territory to 
choose the form of government which they desire. 

2. Territorial government.—Freedom from control or interference by the gov- 
ernment of another State in respect of the internal government (legislature, 
executive, judiciary, and administration of the Territory). 

3. Economic, social and cultural jurisdiction—Complete autonomy in respect 


of economic, social and cultural affairs 
Second Part 


FACTORS INDICATIVE OF THE ATTAINMENT OF OTHER SEPARATE SYSTEMS OF 
SELF-GOVERN MEN 


A. General 

1. Opinion of the population —tThe opinion of the population of the Territory, 
freely expressed by informed and democratic processes, as to the status or change 
in status which they desire. 
2. Freedom of choice-—Freedom of choosing on the basis of the right of self- 


determination of peoples between several possibilities, including independence. 

38. Voluntary limitation of sovereignty.—Degree of evidence that the attribute 
or attributes of sovereignty which are not individually exercised will be col- 
lectively exercised by the larger entity thus associated and the freedom of the 
population of a Territory which has associated itself with the metropolitan 
country to modify at any time this status through the expression of their will 
by democratic means. 

4. Geographical considerations.—Extent to which the relations of the Non- 
Self-Governing Territory with the capital of the metropolitan government may 
be affected by circumstances arising out of their respective geographical posi- 
tions, such as separation by land, sea or other natural obstacles: and extent to 
which the interests of boundary States may be affected, bearing in mind the 
general principle of good-neighbourliness referred to in Article 74 of the 
Charter. 

5. Ethnic and cultural considerations.—Extent to which the populations are 
of different race, language or religion or have a distinct cultural heritage, in- 
terests or aspirations, distinguishing them from the peoples of the country with 
which they freely associate themselves. 

6. Political advancement.—Political advancement of the population sufficient 
to enable them to decide upon the future destiny of the Territory with due 
knowledge. 
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KB. luternational status 

lL. Gheneral international relations Degree or extent to which the Territory 
exercises the power to enter freely into direct relations of every kind with 
other governments and with international institutions and to negotiate, sign 
ind ratify international instruments freely Degree or extent to which the 


Jey 
Sliu- 





metropolitan country is bound, through constitutional provisions or le 
ve means, by the freely expressed wishes of the Territory in nesotlating, sign 
ing and ratifying international conventions which may intluence conditions in 
he Territory 

2. Change of political status Phe right of the metropolitan country or the 
lerritory to change the political status of that Territory in the lizht of the con 
sideration whether that Territory is or is not subject to any claim or litigation 
on the part of another State 


> Kligibility for mombership in the tnited Valious 


( luternal self-qovrernment 

1. Territorial government Nature and meusure of control or interference, 
if any, by the government of another State in respect of the internal govern 
nent, for example in respect of the following 

Levislature: The enactment of laws for the Territory by an indigenous body 
whether fully elected by free and democratic processes or lawfully consti- 
tuted in a manner receiving the free consent of the population ; 

Marecutive: The selection of members of the executive branch of the gov ’ 
ernment by the competent authority in the Territory receiving consent of 
the indigenous population, whether that authority is hereditary or elected, 
having regard also to the nature and measure of control, if any, by an outside 
igency on that authority, whether directly or indirectly exercised in the 
constitution and conduct of the executive branch of the government ; 

Judiciary: The establishment of courts of law and the selection of judges 
Participation of the population.—Etffective participation of the population 
in the government of the Territory: (a) Is there an adequate and appropriate 
electoral and representative system? (b) Is this electoral system conducted 
without direct or indirect interference from a foreign government?’ 

3&8. Economic, social and cultural jurisdiction.—Degree of autonomy in respect 
of economic, social and cultural affairs, as illustrated by the degree of freedom 
from economic pressure as exercised, for example, by a foreign minority group 
which, by virtue of the help of a foreign Power, has acquired a privileged econ- 
omic status prejudicial to the general economic interest of the people of the 
Cerritory ; and by the degree of freedom and lack of discrimination against the 
indigenous population of the Territory in social legislation and social develop 


ments 


Third Part 


FACTORS INDICATIVE OF THLE FREE ASSOCIATION OF A TERRITORY ON EQUAL BASIS WITH 
MiiE METROPOLITAN OR OTHER COUNTRY AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THAT COUNTRY 
OR IN ANY OTILER FORM 


| General 





| opinion of the population Phe opinion of the popruibation ot the Territory, 
freely expressed by informed and democratic processes, as to the status or change 
i status which they desire, E 
for example, the following questions would be relevant (i Has each adult inhabitant 
equal power (subject to special safeguards for minorities) to determine the character of 
the government of the Territory? (ii) Is this power exercised freely e., is there an ; 
absence of undue influence over and coercion of the voter and of the imposition of dis 
' ies on particular political parties Some tests which can be used in the applieation 
f this factor are as follows 
1) The existence of effective measures to ensure the democratie « vpression of the will 3 
f the people & 
) the existence of more than one political party in the Territory 5 
‘ rhe existence of a secret ballot * 
d The existence of legal prohibitions on the exercise of undemocratic practices in the * 
course of elections ° 
e) The existence for the individual elector of a choice between candidates of differing 
volitical parties 
f rhe absence of “martial law” and similar measures at election times : 


iii) Is each individual free to express his political opinions, to support or oppose any 
ical party or cause, and to criticize the government of the day? 
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2 Precedom of choice The freedom of the population of ¢ Non-Self-Govern 
ing Territory which has associated itself with the metropolitan country as at 
ntegral part of that country or in any other form to modify this status throng} 
the expression of their will by democratic means 


o Geographical consideration Extent to which the relations of the Territory 
Wit the capital of the centra government may be affected DY ircumstahces 
arising out of their respective geographical positions, such as separation by land 
seaor other natural obstacles. The right of the metropolitan country or the 
Perritory to change the political status of that Territory in the light of the cor 
sideratic Whether that Territory is or is not subject to any claim or litigatior 
on the part of another State 

t Lthuie and cultural considerations kixtent to which the population are of 
different race, language or religion or have a distinet cultural heritage, interests 
or aspirations, distinguishing them from the peoples of the country with hieh 
they freely associate themselves 

» Political advancement I cal advancement of the population sufficient 
to enable them to decide upon the future destiny of the Territory with due know] 
eye 

6. Constitutional considerations Association by virtue of a treaty or bilatera 


agreement affecting the status of the Territory, taking into account (i) whether 
the constitutional guarantees extend equally to the associated Territory, (ii) 
whether there are powers in certain matters constitutionally reserved to the Ter 
ritory or to the central authority, and (iii) whether there is provision for the 
participation of the Territory on a basis of equality in any changes in the con 
stitutional system of the State 


Ph. Status 


l Legislative cpreseutat On Represent tition without discrimination rh othe 
central legislative organs on the same basis as other inhabitants and regions 

), Participation of the population Effective participation of the population 
in the government of the Territory: (a) Is there an adequate and appropriate 


electoral and representative system? (bb) Is this electoral system conducte: 
Vithout direct or indirect interference from a foreign government ? 
Citizenship. Citizenship without discrimination on the same basis as other 
inhabitants, 
}. Government oficials.—Eligibility of officials from the Territory to all public 
offices of the central authority, by appointment or election, on the same basis 
aus those from other parts of the country 


( Internal constitutional conditions 


1. Suffrage Universal and equal suffrage, and free periodic elections, char 


acterized by an absence of undue influence over and coercion of the voter or 
of the imposition of disabilities on particular political parties. 

2. Local rights and status—-In a unitary system equal rights and status for 
the inhabitants and local bodies of the Territory as enjoyed by inhabitants and 
local bodies of other parts of the country: in a federal system an identical 
degree of self-government for the inhabitants and local bodies of all parts of 
the federation 

3. Local officials Appointment or election of officials in the Territory on the 
same basis as those in other parts of the country 

} Internal legislation Local self-government of the same scope and under 
the same conditions as enjoyed by other parts of the country. 

). Beonomic, social and cultural jurisdiction Degree of autonomy in respect 
of economic, social and cultural affairs, as illustrated by the degree of freedom 
from economic pressure as exercised, for example, by a foreign minority group 
which, by virtue of the help of a foreign Power, has acquired a privileged 





See previous footnote 1 

For example, the following tests would be relevant 

(a) The existence of effective measures to ensure the democratic expression of the will 
of the people: 


(b) The existence of more than one political party in the Territor 
(c) The existence of a secret ballot 
(d) The existence of legal prohibitions on the exercise of undemocratic practices in the 


course of elections 

(e) The existence for the individual elector of a choice between candidates of differing 
political parties 

(f) The absence of “martial law’ and similar measures at election times 

(g) Freedom of each individual to express his political opinions, to support or oppose 
any political party or cause, and to criticize the covernment of the day 
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economic status prejudicial to the general economic interest of the people of 
the Territory; and by the degree of freedom and lack of discrimination against 
the indigenous population of the Territory in social legislation and social 
developments. 


Agenda item 32 A/Resolution/146 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 
{| Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) ] 


Sponsor: Recommended by the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Territories, 
in favor, none against, with no abstentions. 





Governing 
Vote: 





The General Assembly, 

Considering that, by resolution 445 (V) adopted on 12 December 1950, it ap- 
proved the special report on education drawn up in 1950 as a brief but considered 
indication of the importance of educational advancement and of the problems 
still to be faced in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 


Noting the further report prepared in 1953 by the Committee on Information? 


f 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories on educational conditions in these 
Territories, 

1. Approves this further report of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories as a supplement to the report approved in 1950; 

2. Emphasizes that the objectives of education in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories are: 

(a) To develop moral and civic consciousness and responsibility among the 
peoples, and to enable them to take an increasing share of responsibility in the 
conduct of their own affairs; 

(b) To raise the standards of living of the peoples by helping them to improve 
their economic productivity and standards of health; 

(ec) To promote the social progress of the Territories, taking into account 
the basic cultural values and the aspirations of the peoples concerned ; 

(d) To secure the extension of the intellectual development of the peoples 
so as to provide for them access to all levels of culture; 

3. Affirms that, in accordance with the above objectives, the process of education 
should be designed to familiarize the inhabitants with and train them in the use 
of the tools of economic, social and political progress, with a vflew to the attain- 
ment of a full measure of self-government ; 

4, Recommends to the Administering Members that, in order to carry out the 
said objectives and in general to solve the educational problems of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, they should seek the technical advice of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administration and make the greatest possible use 
of the facilities of the specialized agencies; 

5. Recommends further to the Administering Members that they similarly 
make the greatest possible use of offers that may he made to them by other 
States Members of the United Nations through the Secretary-General or through 
the specialized agencies concerned or in other appropriate ways, for the purpose 
of facilitating the educational advancement of the Non-Self-Governing Territo- 
ries by such means as making available fellowships, scholarships and internships 
to qualified students from these Territories; 

6. Invites the Secretary-General to communicate the report on education and 
the present resolution to the Members of the United Nations responsible for 
the administration of Non-Self-Governing Territories, to the Economie and Social 
Council, to the Trusteeship Council and to the specialized agencies concerned for 
their consideration. 





1See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Session, Supplement No. 15, 
part II. 
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Agenda item 32 A/Resolution/147 


ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES IN THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION 
FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) ] 


Sponsor: Recommended by the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 
Vote: 43 in favor, 8 against, with 7 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

Whereas the direct association of the Non-Self-Governing Territories in the 
work of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies has been considered as 
an effective means of promoting the progress of the populations of these Terri- 
tories towards a status of equality with the States Members of the United Nations, 

Whereas it has been recognized that the direct association of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in the work of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories can be of further assistance in promoting the progress 
of these Territories and their peoples towards the goals set forth in Chapter XI 
of the Charter of the United Nations, 

Whereas the Administering Members have been invited to make possible the 
association of qualified representative inhabitants of the Territories in the work 
of the Committee, 

Considering the technical difficulties advanced by the Administering Members 
on the question of accepting the collaboration in the work of the Committee of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories as “associate members”, 

Considering that the principle of unity of representation must be maintained, 

Noting that the Member States administering Non-Self-Governing Territories 
have from time to time attached representative inhabitants of the ‘lerritories to 
their delegations, 

Considering that this practice should be stimulated and developed, 

1. Invites the Member States administering Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
the inhabitants of which have attained a large measure of responsibility for 
economic, social and educational policies, to attach to their delegations, without 
prejudice to the principle stated in the fifth paragraph of the preamble, indig 
enous representatives specially qualified to speak on these matters as they relate 
to these Territories ; 

2. Requests the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
to continue, in accordance with General Assembly resolution 647 (VII) of 
10 December 1952, the study of means of securing a progressive increase in the 
participation of duly qualified representatives o! the peoples of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in its work 


Agenda item 32 A/Resolution/148 


REPRESENTATION ON THE COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) ] 
Sponsor: United Kingdom. 
Vote: 48 in favor, none against, with 8 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that the work of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern 
ing Territories, particularly in relation to the special studies of certain fune- 
tional fields initiated under General Assembly resolution 333 (IV) of 2 Decem- 
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ber 1949, has been materially assisted by the action of States Members of the 
Committee, including certain non-administering Members, in associating with 
their delegations persons with special qualifications in the functional fields 
studied by the Committee, 

Considering that this is a practice which might be extended with advantage to 
the work of the Committee, in that the pooling and exchange of knowledge and 
experience thus achieved will enable it more efficaciously to assess the economic, 

ocial and educational problems of Non-Self-Governing Territories in the light of 
the solutions being found to those problems elsewhere in the world, 

1. Commends the action of those Members which have included specialist 
advisers in their delegations to the Committee ; 

2. Erpresses the hope that those Members which have not hitherto found it 
possible to do so, will find it appropriate to associate with their delegations 
persons specially qualified in the functional fields within the Committee’s 
purview. 


Agenda item 32 A/Resolution/149 


EMPLOYMENT OF INTERNATIONAL STAFF FROM NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING AND TRUST TERRITORIES 





Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) | 


Sponsor: keypt, Lraq, Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
Vote: 39 in favor, 15 against, with 6 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that paragraph 3 of Article 101 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, regarding the employment of the staff of the United Nations, states 
that, in addition to the necessity of securing the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence and integrity in employment of Secretariat staff, due regard should 
be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible, 

Having regard to the objectives set forth in Chapters XI and XII of the 
Charter in respect of the advancement of the inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing 
and Trust Territories, 

Considering that the services of individuals from Non-Self-Governing and 
Trust Territories in the Secretariat of the United Nations will contribute to a 
wider geographical coverage in the recruitment of staff, 

Considering the statement made by the Secretary-General that he has already 
taken note of the wishes expressed in the Fourth Committee on this matter, 

1. Recommends that the Secretary-General consider the desirability of con- 
tinning and increasing the recruitment of suitably qualified inhabitants of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories for the Secretariat of the United 
Nations ; 

2. Invites the Secretary-General to draw the attention of the specialized agen 
cies to the present resolution with a view to a similar policy being followed as 
far as possible in the secretariats of those agencies 


Agenda Item 34 (a) A/Resolution /150 


CESSATION OF THE TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION UNDER ARTI- 
CLE 73 e OF THE CHARTER IN RESPECT OF THE NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES AND SURINAM 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) ] 
Sponsor: Sweden 
Vote: 33 in favor, 13 against. with 8 abstentions 


The General A&sse mobly, 
Recalling that in its resolution 650 (VII) of 20 Deceniber 1952 it invited the 
Committee set up to study the factors which should be taken into account in 
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deciding whether a Territory is or is not a Territory whose people have not ye 
attained a full measure of self-government to examine carefully the documents 
submitted by the Netherlands Government relating to the Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam in the light of resolution 648 (VII) of 10 December 1952, 

Having received and considered the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) established by resolution 648 (VII) (A/2428) 

Having taken note of the statement of the representative of the Netherlands 
that the negotiations between representatives of the Netherlands, the Nether 
lands Antilles and Surinam, which were adjourned in the year 1952, will short 
he resumed, 

1. Notes with satisfaction the progress made by the Netherlands Antil 
Surinam towards self-government : 

2. Considers that the new status of the Netherlands Antilles and Surinas m 
only be rightly appraised after the said negotiations have led to a final resn 
and this has been embodied in constitutional provisions 

3. Expresses to the Netherlands Government its coutidence that, as a result 
of the negotiations, a new status will be attained by the Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam representing a full measure of self-government in fulfillment of 
the objectives set forth in Chapter XT of the Charter 

4. Invites the Government of the Netherlands to communicate to the Seere 
tary-General the result of these negotiations as well as the provisions entions 
in paragraph 2 above 


>. Jnvites the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
to eXamine these communications in connexion with the informatic alres 
transmitted and to report thereon to the General Assembly : 

6. Requests the Government of the Netherlands to transmit regularly 1 hie 


Secretary-General the information specified in Article 73 e of the Charter 


regard to the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam until such time as the Gene 
Assembly takes a decision that the transmission of information in reg 


those Territories should be discontinued 
Agenda item 34 (b) A, Resolution, 151 


CESSATION OF THE TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION UNDER ARTI- 
CLE 73 e OF THE CHARTER IN RESPECT OF PUERTO RICO 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 459th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2556) | 


Sponsors: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Eenuader, Panama, Vern 
Vote: 26 in favor, 16 against, with 18 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that, in resolution 222 (LIT) of 3 November 1948, the General 
Assembly, while welcoming any development of self-government in Non-Selt 
Governing Territories, considers it essential that the United Nations be informed 
of any change in the constitutional status of any such Territory as a result of 
Which the government responsible for the transmission, under Article 73 e 0 
the Charter, of information in respect of that Territory thinks it unnecessary or 
inappropriate to continue such a practice, 

Having received the communications dated 19 January and 20 March 1955 
informing the United Nations of the establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, as a result of the entry into force on 25 July 1952 of the Consti 
tution of Puerto Rico, and stating that, in consequence of these constitutional 
changes, the Government of the United States of America would cease to transinit 
information under Article 73 e of the Charter 

Having studicd the report’ prepared by the Conimittee on Information fron 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, during its session of 1958, on the question of 
the cessation of the transmission of information on Puerto Rico, and presented 
to the General Assembly in conformity with paragraph 2 of resolution 448 (V) 
of 12 December 1950, 


1See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Seasion, Supplement No. 15, 
part I, section VII. 
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Having examined the communications of the Government of the United States 
of America in the light of the basic principles embodied in Chapter XI of the 
Charter and of all the other elements of judgment pertinent to the issue, 

Considering that the agreement reached by the United States of America and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in forming a political association which re 
spects the individuality and the cultural characteristics of Puerto Rico, main 
tains the spiritual bonds between Puerto Rico and Latin America and consti 
tutes a link in continental solidarity, 

Bearing in mind the competence of the General Assembly to decide whether 
a Non-Self-Governing Territory has or has not attained a full measure of self- 
government as referred to in Chapter XI of the Charter, 

1. Takes note favourably of the conclusions set forth by the Committee on In 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories in its resolutions; ’? 

2. Recognizes that the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by ex- 
pressing their will in a free and democratic way, have achieved a new consti- 
tutional status ; 

3. Expresses the opinion that it stems from the documentation provided that 
the association of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the United States of 
America has been established as a mutually agreed association ; 

t. Recognizes that, when choosing their constitutional and international status, 

the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico have effectively exercised their 
right to self-determination ; 
5. Recognizes that, in the framework of their Constitution and of the compact 
agreed upon with the United States of America, the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico have been invested with attributes of political sovereignty which 
clearly identify the status of self-government attained by the Puerto Rican peo 
ple as that of an autonomous political entity ; 

6. Considers that, due to these circumstances, the Declaration regarding Non 
Self-Governing Territories and the provisions established under it in Chapter 
XI of the Charter can no longer be applied to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

7. Takes note of the opinion of the Government of the United States of 


\merica as to the cessation of the transmission under Article 73 e of the Charter 
of information on Puerto Rico; 

8. Considers it appropriate that the transmission of this information should 
CONSE 


9%. HNaepresses its assurance that, in accordance with the spirit of the present 
( ition, the ideals embodied in the Charter of the United Nations, the tradi 
tions of the people of the United States of America and the political advancement 
ittained by the people of Puerto Rico, due regard will be paid to the will of both 
e Puerto Rican and American peoples in the conduct of their relations under 
their present legal statute, and also in the eventuality that either of the parties 
hange in the terms of this 


to the mutually agreed association may desire any ¢ 


association. 


Agenda item 36 A/Resolution/152 
QUESTION OF SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 460th plenary meeting on 
28 November 1953 


[ Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2572) ] 


Sponsors: 

Resolution A: Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Uruguay, 
Iraq, Liberia, Burma, India. 

Resolution 4: Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay. 

Vote: 
Resolution A: 46 in favor, 1 against, with 12 abstentions. 
Resolution B: 47 in favor, 1 against, with 11 abstentions. 


See Official Records of the General Aasembly, Eighth Session, Supplement No. 15, docu 
ment A/2465, part I, section VII, page 6. 
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A 
The General Assembly, 

Haring accepted, by resolution 449 A (V) of 13 December 1950 and by resolu 
tion 570 (VI) of 19 January 1952, the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice with respect to South West Africa, 

Recalling that the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
with respect to the Territory of South West Africa sets forth, inter alia, that: 

(a) The Territory of South West Africa is a Territory under the interna- 
tional Mandate assumed by the Union of South Africa on 17 December 1920, 

(b) The Tnion of South Africa acting alone has not the competence to 
modify the international status of the Territory of South West Africa, and 
that the competence to determine and modify the international status of the 
Territory rests with the Union of South Africa acting with the consent of the 
United Nations 

(ec) The Union of South Africa continues to have the international obli 
gations stated in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
in the Mandate for South West Africa as well as the obligation to trans 
mit petitions from the inhabitants of that Territory, the supervisory f«ne- 
tions to he exercised by the United Nations to which the annual reports ané 
the netitions are to be submitted. 

Considering that. in accordance with the opinion of the International Conrt 
of Justice, the Union of South Africa is under an obligation to accent the com 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court as provided by Article 87 of the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, by Article 80, paragraph 1, of the Charter 
of the United Nations and by Article 7 of the Mandate for South West Africa, 

Having reconstituted the Ad Hoc Committee on South West Africa, consist- 
ing of the representatives of Norway, Syria, Thailand, the United States of 
America and Urugnay, by General Assembly resolution 570 A (VI) of 19 Janu 
ary 1952 and, by General Assembly resolution 651 (VIT) of 20 December 1952, 
having continued it on the same basis as hefore, 

Havina considered the renorts of the aforesaid Ad Hoe Committee, i. e. doen- 
ment A/2261 submitted on 21 Novemher 1952 and documents A/2475 and Adds 
1 and 2 submitted on 16 September, 8 October and 9 November 1953, 

1. Commends the Ad Hoe Committee on South West Afriea for ifs earnest 
and constructive efforts to find a mutually satisfactory basis of agreement: 

2. Records aith deen regret that the Government of the Union of South Africa 





continues in its refusal to assist in the implementation of the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice concerning South West Africa, and con 
tinues to maintain that the Union of South Africa has no international com- 
mitments as the result of the demise of the League of Nations, and that the 
Government of the Union of South Africa is prenared only to enter into new 
arrangements for the Territory of South West Africa with the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers of the First World War (France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America), and not with the United Nations; 

83. Notes arith concern that. as required by paragraph 6 of General Assembly 
resolution 570 A (VI), the Ad Hoc Committee was nnable to examine reports 
on the administration of the Territory of South West Africa because again no 
such reports were submitted by the Government of the Union of South Africa: 

4. Notes with further regret that the Union of South Africa has refused to 
co-operate with the United Nations concerning the submission of petitions in 
accordance with the procedures of the Mandates System: 

5. Notes the contents of the communications relating to South West Africa 
received by the Ad Hoc Committee in 1951, 1952 and 1953 from sources within 
and outside the Territory of South West Africa and contained in the aforesaid 
reports of the Ad Hoe Committee: 

6. Affirms that, in order to implement the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice with regard to South West Africa, 

(a) The supervision of the administration of South West Africa, though 
it should not exceed that which applied under the Mandates System, should 
be exercised by the United Nations: judicial supervision by the International 
Court of Justice, which the Union Government is prepared to accept, is not 
in accordance with the advisory opinion expressed by that Court and ac 
cepted by the General Assembly ; 

(b) The Union Government should assume its obligations to the United 
Nations and not, as proposed by the Union Government, to the three 
Powers (France, the United Kingdom and the United States of America) as 
principals; 
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7. Appeals solemnly to the Government of the Union of South Africa to re 
consider its position, and urges it to continue negotiations with the Committee 
on South West Africa. established under paragraph 12 below, in accordance with 
the aforesaid principles for the purpose of concluding an agreement providing 
for the full implementation of the advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice: and urges it further to resume submission of reports on the admin 
istration of the Territory of South West Africa and to transmit to the United 
Nations petitions from individuals or groups of the population of the Territot 

S. Recalls and reaffirms that the Territory of South West Africa is a Terri 
tory under the international Mandate assumed by the Union of South Africa on 
17 December 1920; 

. Reaffirms further that the Union of South Africa continues to have the inte) 
national obligations stated in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Na 
tions and in the Mandate for South West Africa as well as the obligation t 
transmit petitions from the inhabitants of that Territory, the supervisory fur 
tions to be exercised by the United Nations to which the annual reports and the 
petitions are to be submitted ; 

10. Considers that without United Nations supervision the inhabitants of the 
lerritory are deprived of the international supervision envisaged by the Cove 

t of the League of Nations 

11. Believes that it would not fulfill its obligation towards the inhabitants of 
South West Africa if it were not to assume the supervisory responsibilities with 
regard to the Territory of South West Africa which were formerly exercised 
by the League of Nations; 

IZ. Establishes, until such time as aun agreement is reached between the United 
Nations and the Union of South Africa, a Committee on South West Africa, con 

ting of seven Members, and requests this Committee to 

(2) Examine, within the scope of the Questionnaire adopted by the Perma 
nent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations in 1926, such informian 
ion and documentation as may be available in respect of the Territory of 
South West Africa ; 

(b) Examine, as far as possible, in accordance with the procedure of 
the former Mandates System, reports and petitions which may be submitted 
to the Committee or to the Secretary-General : 

¢) Transmit to the General Assembly a report concerning conditions in the 
Territory taking into account, as far as possible, the scope of the reports of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations: 

(d) Prepare, for the consideration of the General Assembly, a procedure 
for the examination of reports and petitions which should conform as far as 
possible to the procedure followed in this respect by the Assembly, the Coun 
cil and the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations: 

3s. Authorizes the Committee to continue negotiations with the Union of South 
\frica in order to implement fully the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice regarding the question of South West Africa: 

14. Requests the Committee to submit reports on its activities to the General 
\ssembly at its regular sessions 

* * * 


it its 467th plenary meeting on 3 December 1953, the General Assembly, on 
the recommendation of the Fourth Committee to the President, approved the 
nomination of the following Members to serve on the Committee on South West 
ifrica: Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, Syria, Thailand and Uruguay. 


B 
The General Assembly 

Having recommended, by its resolutions 65 (1) of 14 December 1946, 141 (11) 
of 1 November 1947, 227 (IIT) of 26 November 1948, 337 (1V) of 6 December 
49, 449 B CV) of 18 December 1950 and 570 B (VI) of 19 January 1952. that 
the Mandated Territory of South West Africa be placed under the International 
rrusteeship System, and having repeatedly invited the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to propose, for the consideration of the General Assembly. a 
‘Trusteeship Agreement for South West Africa, 

Having accepted, by resolution 449 A (V) of 13 December 1950. the advisory 
opinion of 11 July 1950 of the International Court of Justice concerning South 
West Africa, inter alia, to the effect that: j 

(a) While “the provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter do not impose 
on the Union of South Africa a legal obligation to place the Territory under 
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the Trusteeship System", they “are applicable to the Territory of South West 
Africa in the sense that they provide a means by which the Territory may 
be brought under the Trusteeship System 

(b) “. . . the Union of South Africa acting alone bas net the competence 
to modify the international status of the Territory of South West Africa,” 
ane“... the competence to determine and modify the international status 
of the Territory rests with the Union of South Africa acting with the consent 
of the United Nations” 

Considering that, in accordance with Chapter NIL of the Charter, al 
Mandated Territories which have not achieved independence have been 
brought under the Trusteeship System with the sole exception of the Terri 

tory of South West Africa 

1. Reiterates its resolutions 65 (1) of 14 December 1946, 141 (IL) of 1 Novem 
her 1947, 227 CLIIL) of 26 November 1948, 337 CIV) of 6 December 1949, 449 B 
(V) of 18 December 1950 and 570 B CVI) of 19 January 1952, to the effect that 
the Territory of South West Africa be placed under the International Trustee 


ship System: 

2. Reasserts that the normal way of modifying the international status of the 
Territory would be to place it under the Trusteeship System by means of a 
Trusteeship Agreement in accordance with the provisions of Chapter NIL cf the 


Charter 
Agenda item 31 A/Resolution/172 
THE TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 469th plenary meeting on 
& December 1953 


Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee \ 2005 


Sponsors: 
Resolution A: Argentina, Egypt, Lebane Liberia. Pakistan, Philippines 
Venezuela 
Resolution B: Brazil, Cuba, India, Indonesia, Philippines, Syria 
Resolution C: Brazil. India. Indonesia, Liberia Philippines, Sy1 





Vote: 
Resolution A: 46 in favor, none against, with abstentions 
Resolution B: 52 in favor, 1 against, with 4 abstentions 
Resolution C (as amended rs in favor, 3 against vith i: bys ntion 
\ 
The General Assembli 
Having eramined the special report of the Trusteeship Couneil on the Ewe and 
Vogoland unification problem (.A/2424) 
Taking into account the conclusion contained in the special report of the 152 


United Nations Visiting Mission P/1054) that “the people of the Trust Te 


tories desire in principle unification of the two Trust Territories”, 


Recalling that the General Assembly based its resolution 652 Vil of 20 
December 152 upon the consideration, dufer alia, that the unification of he 
two parts of Togoland is the manifest aspiration of the majority of the population 
of the two Trust Territories. 

Considering that the best tmneans of achieving a fol f ilention acceptable 
to all groups of the populatio s through direct and cont us interchange of 
opinions among the representatives of those groups, and that such interchange 
of opinions could be realized ina reconstituted Joint Cour for Togoland Affairs 
With ample powers to examine all aspects of the problem of unificatio f t 


Territories and to formulate pertinent recommendations 
Having heard the declarations of the representatives of the All-lwe 
ence, of the Joint Togoland Congress and of the Parti togolais duo Progreés, 
Having heard also the declarations of the representatives of the Administering 
Authorities concerned, 
1. Regrets that the Joint Coun or Togoland Affairs has not vet been 
established ; 
2. Reaffirms the principles and aims of its resolutions 55¢ 


approved on 18 January and 20 December 152 respectively 
3. Recommends that, in order to ensure that the J t Cou i 
’ | Ie ) 


reflect the wishes of all sections o the populat 
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its members should be directly elected by universal adult suffrage and secret 
ballot: 

4, Recommends that the Administering Authorities establish, in consultation 

with the respresentatives of the different political parties, the rules concerning 
the structure which the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs should assume: 
5. Recommends that the Administering Authorities assist the representatives 
of the different political parties to explain freely throughout Togoland their 
views on the problem of unification and, to this effect, that they take all necessary 
measures to ensure freedom of speech, movement and assembly in all parts of the 
Territories ; 

6. Recommends that the Administering Authorities disseminate throughout 
the tw rust Territories the complete texts of the pertinent resoiutions of the 
General Assembly and of the Trusteeship Council in the main vernacular lan 
guages as well asin French or in English; 

7. Recommends to the Administering Authorities the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council with the power to consider and make recommendations on the 
question of unification, as well as on all political, economic, social and educa- 
tional matters affecting the two Trust Territories, and to serve as a means of 
ascertaining the opinions of the inhabitants of the Territories concerning any 
proposed changes in the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement for either of the 
Territories; 

8. Re-emphasizes its recommendation that, through the Joint Council and 





fin other ways, the Administering Authorities adopt measures to promote common 
polici political, economir and social matters of mutual concern to the two 
Trust Territories, and expresses the opinion that the implementation of this 
recommendation requires that the Administering Authorities accord to each Ter- 
ritory simultaneously a large measure of progress towards the objectives of 
Article 76 of the Charter and harmonize in all major respects the political, 
econom social and educational policies and systems applying in the two Trust 


9. Invites the Trusteeship Council to submit to the General Assembly at its 
ninth session a special report concerning the steps which have been taken 
irds the implementation of the present resolution: 
10. Earpresses the hope that the different political parties of both Territories 
will co-operate to achieve a formula acceptable to all which will facilitate the 
nification of the two Trust Territories 


L 

I} General Assembly, 

Considering that there is an urgent need to develop fully in the two parts of 
Togoland a system of universal suffrage and that it is consequently essential to 
bli tive facilities for electoral registration, with a view to the forma 
tion of an electoral body truly representative of the population of each Territory 


as a whole 


f. 


Noting paragraph 4 (b) of the text of the announcement made by the two 
Administering Authorities on 12 June 1953 concerning the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, 

Voting further the observations made on this matter by the petitioners heard 
by the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, as well as the statements 
made by the representatives of the Administering Authorities, 

1. Urgently invites the Administering Authorities to revise the system of 
electoral qualifications in force in the Territories and to put into effect a method 
of electoral registration based on personal identification which shall permit all 
adult persons to qualify for the right to vote and shall ensure that electoral 
consultations be carried out in accordance with the democratic principles of 
universal, direct and secret suffrage so as to reflect the opinion of the population 
as a whole; 

2. Recommends that the political parties in the two Territories collaborate 
closely with the respective Administering Authorities with a view to carrying 
out the identification of the adult persons for electoral purposes. 


C 
The General Asse mbly, 
Voting that Togoland under British administration is administered as an in- 
tegral part of the Gold Coast, the Government of which has published a series of 
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proposals for constitutional changes designed to effect a further transfer of 
executive and legislative powers from the Administering Authority to the Gold 
Coast Government and to serve as an interim measure leading towards full self 
government for the Gold Coast within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

Noting that in the course of these proposals the Government of the Gold Coast 
expressed confidence that “the United Nations Organization will not fail to give 
satisfaction to the frequently reiterated and unanimous demand of the people of 
the Northern Section for their area to become part of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast” and stated further that “there is a growing opinion in Southern 
Togoland in favour of integration with the Gold Coast,” 

Noting also that, in anticipation of further constitutional changes in the Gold 
Coast, the 1952 United Nations Visiting Mission, in its report on Togoland under 
British administration (T/1040), raised with some urgency the question of 
the compatibility of the provisions of the Trusteeship Agreement with any 
further appreciable transfer of executive and legislative authority to the Govern 
ment of the Gold Coast, and expressed the opinion that the prospect of a further 
constitutional advance in the Gold Coast may require the position of the Trust 
Territory to be reviewed with particular care within a relatively short period 
of time, 

Recalling further that the Visiting Missions of 1949 and 1952 and the Trustee 
ship Council at its eleventh session have recognized that the question of the future 
constitutional association of Togoland with the Gold Coast depends to a large 
extent upon the settlement of the unification problem 

1. Expresses the opinion that further changes in the Constitution of the Gold 
Coast, with which Togoland under British administration is administered as an 
integral part, may, to the extent that they provide for an increased measure of 
self-government, necessitate revision of the existing Trusteeship Agreement in 
respect of the Trust Territory in so far as concerns the existing administrative 
union; 

2. Considers that, in view of the manifest aspiration of the majority of the 
population of both the Trust Territories of Togoland for the unification of those 
Territories, any change in the Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland under British 
administration will necessarily affect the interests of the inhabitants of Togo- 
land under French administration ; 

3. Requests the Trusteeship Council, at its thirteenth session, to re-examine 
in all aspects the problem of achieving in the two Trust Territories the basic 
objectives of the International Trusteeship System as set forth in Article 76 of 
the Charter and, in particular, the progressive development of the inhabitants 
towards self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particu- 
lar circumstances of the Territories and their peoples and their freely expressed 
wishes, having particular regard to the special circumstances created by the 
constitutional and political situation in the Gold Coast as it affects both Togo- 
land under British administration and Togoland under French administration ; 

4. Requests the Trusteeship Council to submit to the General Assembly at 
its ninth session a special report on this probleni. 





Agenda item 13 A/Resolution/175 


REVISION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE RELATING TO TRUST 
TERRITORIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 47lst plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2608) ] 


Sponsors: Burma, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Mexico, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay. 
Vote: 41 in favor, 4 against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that the Trusteeship Council has adopted the revised Questionnaire 
(T/1010), 

Considering that, under Article 88 of the Charter, the Administering Authori- 
ties shall make an annual report to the General Assembly, upon the basis of a 
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questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship Council, on the political, economte, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each Trust Territory, 

Considering that, in approving the Provisional Questionnaire, the Trusteeship 
Council emphasized that it would be adapted, if necessary, to specifi Trust 
Territories, 

Considering that the revised Questionnaire is not applicable in its entirety to 
ill Trust Territories, 

1. Justructs a Sub-Committee, consisting of representatives of El Salvador, 
Haiti, India and Syria, to examine the Questionnaire formulated by the Trustee 
ship Council, to study such changes as may be necessary to adapt it to the special 
conditions of each Territory, and to submit its conclusions to the Trusteeship 
Counc} 

’. Invites the Trusteeship Council to undertake, on the basis of the work of 
he Sub-Committee established under the preceding paragraph, the preparation 
of separate questionnaires adapted to the particular circumstances of each Trust 
Territory 


Avenda item 15 A/Resolution/176 


ATTAINMENT BY THE TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE OBJECTIVE OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT OR INDEPENDENCE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


{| Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2608) | 


Sponsors: Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Traq, Lebanon, Philip 
jines, Yemen, Yugoslavia 
Vote: 46 in favor, ) against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 558 (VL) of 1S January 1952 by which it invited the 
Administering Authority of each Trust Territory other than Somaliland undet 
Italian administration to include in each annual report information concerning 
measures taken or contemplated towards self-government or independence and, 

nter alia, the estimated period of time required for such measures and for the 
ittainment of the ultimate objective, 

Having received from the Administering Authorities concerned annual reports 
covering periods subsequent to IS January 1952 in respect of all eXcept one ot 
the Trust Territories, namely, the Territories of Western Samoan, New Guinea, 
Nauru, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, Togoland under British administration, 
foveland under French administration and the Cameroons under French admin 
istration, 

Voting that the Administering Authorities have not provided in these annual 
reports the information requested in resolution 558 (VI), 

Voting, however, that the Administering Authority of Western Samoa has 
declared its intention to intitiate in 1954 consultations among the representatives 
of the inhabitants leading to the establishment of a self-governing State, 

1. Reaffirms resolution 558 (VI) of 18 January 1952 

2. Commends to the Administering Authorities of the other Trust Territories 
the example provided by the Administering Authority of Western Samoa in 
inviting the inhabitants themselves in 1954 to formulate proposals for the estab 
ishment of a self-governing State; 

3. Requests the Trusteeship Council to include in its next and succeeding 
reports to the General Assembly a separate section dealing with the implementa 
tion of resolution DOS «(VI) and the present resolution, specifying in particular 
the measures taken in respect of 

(a) Consultations with the inhabitants of each Trust Territory in regard 
to the measures taken or contemplated towards self-government ; 
Che development in each Trust Territory of representative, executive 
d legislative organs and the extension of their powers; 
The development in each Trust Territory of universal adult suffrage 
and direct elections ; 


(d) The training and appointment of indigenous persons in each Trust 
erritory for positions of responsibility in the administration ; 
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(e) The development of adequate public revenue 
and stating in each case its conclusions and recommendations in the light of 
resolution 558 (VI) and the present resolution. 


Agenda item 13 A /Resolution, 177 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT IN TRUST TERRITORIES: OFFERS BY 
MEMBER STATES OF STUDY AND TRAINING FACILITIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A /2608) 


Sponsors: Egypt. India, Indonesia, Lebanon, Yugoslav 
Vote: 48 in favor, none against, with 3 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Noting from the report of the Trusteeship Council’ the results to date of the 
project of fellowships, scholarships and internships offered by Member States 
to students from the Trust Territories pursuant to General Assembly resolution 
557 (VI) of 18 January 1952, 

Considering that the offers thus far made by Member States relate to study 
and training of university standard and that the inability of the Administering 
Authorities of the Trust Territories to provide a sufficient number of candi 
dates is due in part to the generally low levels of education prevailing in the 
Territories and in particular to the inadequacy of facilities for post-primary 
education, 

Considering further that the relatively small number of students qualified t 
take up such fellowships and scholarships requires that the most effective meas 
ures be taken to ensure that all potential candidates be given the opportunit 
to apply and that their applications be duly considered, 

1. Endorses the tribute paid by the Trusteeship Council to the generosity of 
those Member States which have offered facilities, and expresses the hope that 
additional offers will be forthcoming: 

2. Expresses regret that, in the absence of a sufficient number of qualified 
candidates, only a small proportion of the fellowships and scholarships offered 
have been utilized ; 

3. Invites Member States, in renewing or initiating offers of facilities, to take 
into account the special needs of the Trust Territories arising from their ger 
erally low levels of education, and to contemplate the provision of facilities not 
only for university study but also for post-primary and technical education and 
training of kinds which may most etfectively further the political, economic 
social and educational advancement of the Territories ; 

tf. Invites Member States offering facilities, in cases where the languages of 
instruction differ from the languages of the Trust Territories. to consider the 
possibility of extending the duration of the facilities offered by a preliminan 
period of language training and other adjustment to the country of study o1 
training ; 
> Recommends that all Administering Authorities which have not done so 
give the fullest publicity in the Trust Territories under their administration te 
all offers of study and training facilities and take such other measures as wi 
ensure that the greatest possible advantage is taken of the offers: 

G6. Requests the Trusteeship Council to undertake such amendment of its pre 


cedure for the administration of the project as may be necessary to pet t appli 
cations to be made through the Secretary-Genera Ss we as through the te 
torial authorities, it being understood that upon receipt « any such ay entions 


the Secretary-General will transmit them simultaneously to the Adiinisteri 
Authorities and the offering States concerned 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to include in United Nations info 
material prepared for dissemination in the Trust Territories details of all s 
offers and of the procedures to be followed in submitting applications 


See Official Records of the Genera {see j ft Sif Nupplement No 
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Agenda item 13 A/Resolution/178 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON THE UNITED NATIONS AND ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM IN TRUST TERRI- 
TORIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2608) ] 


Sponsor: Dominican Republic. 
Vote: 52 in favor, 1 against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Reaffirming the opinion expressed in its resolution 556 (VI) of 18 January 
1952 that it is essential that the peoples of ‘Trust Territories should receive 
adequate information concerning the United Nations, 

Observing that the existing arrangements for the supply of such information 
are based on Trusteeship Council resolution 36 (III) of 8 July 1948, which 
invites the Administering Authorities to furnish the Secretary-General (a) 
with the names and addresses of officials in the Trust Territories to whom 
suitable material should be sent for information, and (b) with suggestions as 
to the appropriate channels through which information concerning the United 
Nations may be communicated to the general public, 

Noting, however, from the most recent report submitted to the Council by 
the Secretary-General on the implementation of the above-mentioned resolu- 
tion (T/1073), that while the Administering Authorities have submitted lists 
of names and addresses in accordance with the first part of the resolution, they 
have in no case made any specific suggestions concerning the dissemination of 
information to the inhabitants of the Trust Territories and to the general 
public, 

Voting from the report that, as the Secretary-General had pointed out in 
his previous reports on the subject, and as had been emphasized by the observa- 
tions of the Visiting Missions to West Africa and to the Pacific, which are sum- 
marized in the report, the dissemination of information on the United Nations 
to the peoples of the Trust Territories is still far from satisfactory, 

1. Expresses the opinion that the existing arrangements for the dissemination 
in the Trust Territories of information on the United Nations are, in general, 
inadequate and of limited effectiveness ; 

2. Invites the Administering Authorities to furnish the Secretary-General, 
n accordance with Trusteeship Council resolution 386 (III) of 8 July 1948, with 
suggestions as to the appropriate channels through which information on the 
United Nations and on the International Trusteeship System may be communi- 
cated to the general public in the Trust Territories (e. g., press, radio, non-govern- 
mental organizations, trade unions, libraries, cultural, educational and religious 
institutions, teachers, missionaries, ete.) ; 

3. Requests the Secretaury-General to initiate at the earliest possible date, 
on the basis of the suggestions furnished by the Administering Authorities or his 
own knowledge of appropriate information channels, or by making use of both 
of these sources together, a direct flow of information material addressed to 
the general public in the Trust Territories ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to include in his periodic reports on this 
matter to the Trusteeship Council lists of the channels of dissemination which 
he has established in pursuance of the present resolution. 


Agenda item 13 A/Resolution/179 


ATTAINMENT OF INDEPENDENCE BY THE TRUST TERRITORY OF 
SOMALILAND UNDER ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION BY 1960 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2608) ] 
Sponsors: Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Philippines, 


Syria. 
Vote: 38 in favor, none against, with 12 abstentions. 
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The General Assembly, 

Taking into consideration the fact that, under General Assembly resolution 
289 A (IV), adopted on 21 November 1949, the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration is to attain complete independence by 1960, 

Mindful that it is necessary for that purpose that the people of Somaliland 
shall be prepared for self-government, 

Considering that it is the duty of both the United Nations and the Administer- 
ing Authority to take the necessary measures for the implementation of that 
decision, 

1. Notes with appreciation the efforts made by the Administering Authority in 
Somaliland to fulfill the obligations laid down in the Charter and in the Trustee- 
ship Agreement; 

2. Recommends that the Administering Authority, in consultation with the 
Advisory Council, should continue to take the necessary steps to prepare the 
Somali people progressively for the attainment of complete independence, and 
to that end: 

(a) The Territorial Council should be granted the powers of a legislative 
organ and its members should be elected by the peepvle on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage ; 

(b) The administration of Somaliland should be progressively transferred 
to the indigenous inhabitants as a necessary preliminary to its assumption of 
independence ; 

(c) A general economic plan for the Territory should be completed without 
delay, taking into account the recommendations of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission to the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration, particular attention being paid to methods for developing basic economic 
resources such as agriculture and stock-breeding, and to possibilities for improv- 
ing and expanding existing industries; 

(d) Efforts should be made to increase the revenue in order to balance the 
budget as soon as possible, and to that effect expenditures for military and 
police forces should be reduced to the indispensable minimum ; 

(e) Use of technical assistance facilities provided by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to assist in economic development and the improvement 
of social and educational conditions in the Territory should be encouraged ; 

(f) Efforts should be intensilied to increase the number and improve the quality 
of public elementary and secondary schools; training for indigenous teachers 
should be expedited; a mass education program should be instituted; atten- 
tion should be devoted to vocational training, particularly in agricultural and 
veterinary science; and facilities for further studies should be expanded by 
granting an adequate number of scholarships to enable Somalis to take advanced 
training courses abroad; 

(zg) Review should be continued of all special legislation relating to Somali- 
land which was enacted prior to the trusteeship administration and which is 
still in effect, with a view to revising legislation found to be inconsistent with 
the letter or the spirit of the Trusteeship Agreement ; 

3. Recommends also to the Governments of Italy and Ethiopia that they 
should intensify their efforts to achieve a final, just, equitable and friendly 
settlement of the question of the frontier between the State of Ethiopia and the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland in order that this problem may be finally settled 
before the date appointed for the attainment of independence by Somaliland; 

4. Requests the Advisory Council, in its annual report, to give precise infor- 
mation on the implementation of the present resolution, together with its observa- 
tions, comments or suggestions as to the means of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions contained in the resolution. 


Agenda item 13 


MEANS TOWARD IMPROVING THE FUNCTIONING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


[Adopted by the Fourth Committee (A/2608) but rejected by the General 
Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting, 9 December 1953] 


Sponsors: Afghanistan, Brazil, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia. 
Vote: Rejected by a roll call vote of 29 in favor, 16 against, with 14 abstentions, 
as follows: 
For; Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
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Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Costa Rica. 

ivgainst: Dominican Republic, France, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Cuba. 

ibstaining: Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Greece, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Chile, China 





The General Assembly, 

Necking to improve the functioning of the International Trusteeship System, 

Desiring particularly to achieve a closer liaison and a more understanding and 
harmonious working relationship between the Trust Territories and their peoples, 
and the Administering Authorities, on the one hand, and the interested organs 
of the United Nations, on the other: 

1. Recommends that the Trusteeship Council undertake a study of ways and 
means of achieving these ends, with particular attention to the possibility and 
desirability, in pursuance of Article ST of the Charter and without prejudice 
to the existing practice of regular visiting missions to the Trust Territories, of 
designating one or more United Nations representatives for the Trust Terri 
tories for an initial period of two years, who might, inter alia, 

(a) Act in an observatory and advisory capacity on all matters affecting 
the operation of the International Trusteeship System ; 

(b) Perform a liaison function in the relations between the United 
Nations, the Administering Authorities, and the peoples of the Trust 
rerritories 

(c) Offer good offices, when and where required, in matters relating to the 
‘Trusteeship System 

(d) Assist in the appropriate dissemination in the Trust Territories of 
information about the United Nations 

(e) Make periodic visits to each Trust Territory in the area to which he 
is assigned, devoting to each such Territory a period of time appropriate 
to the conditions and problems prevailing therein 

(f) Report annually to the Secretary-General on his observations and his 
work, with particular reference to the objectives of the International 
Trusteeship System and the provisions of the Trusteeship Agreements 

~. Requests the Trusteeship Council to report on the results of this study to 
the General Assembly at its ninth session 


Agenda item 13 A /Resolution/180 
REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee A (2608 ) 


Sponsor: Denmark 


Vote: 48 j favor, hone against, with 8 abstentions 
Phe Ge ( 1 mobili 
1. Takes note of the report’ of the rusteeship Council covering the period 
m 4 December 1052 21 July 15 
2. We ends that the Trusteeship Counei ! . ture deliberations, take 
e comments and sngvestions made in the course of the discussion 
f the ey t Cou e elgi session of the General Assembly 
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Avenda item 13 \ Resolution/181 


PETITIONS FROM THE NGOA-EKELE COMMUNITY, CAMEROONS UN- 
DER FRENCH ADMINISTRATION, CONCERNING ADJUSTMENT OF 
THEIR LAND COMPLAINT 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 47Ist plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A) 2608) | 


Sponsors: Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan 
Vote: 47 in favor, none against, with 1 abstention 


The General Assembly, 

Having heard the declaration and aluswers of the representative of the Ngoa 
Ekélé Community, Cameroons under French administration, 

Bearing in mind the observations and explanations given by the Administering 
Authority, 

1. Notes the steps already taken by the Administering Authority to assist 
the Ngoa-I:kélé Community to settle on other lands 

2. Suggests to the Administering Authority to take all necessary steps which 
can in a satisfactory manner alleviate the difficulties experienced by the Ngoa 
Ekélé Community in the process of their re-establishment ; 

3. Recommends that assistance be also given by the Administering Authority 
to the Ngoa-Ekélé Community for it to avail itself of whatever legal recourse 
remains open in connexion with the lands on which they were originally settled 
and whatever further compensation might be possible ; 

4, Recommends to the Administering Authority to further its purpose of allot 
ting to the Ngoa-Ekélé Community an adequate area of lands by delimiting 
these lands in accordance with the legal procedures obtaining in the Trust 
Territory ; 

». Invites the Trusteeship Council to examine this question in the light of 
the present resolution and to include in its next report to the General Assembly 
the results of its examination. 


Agenda item 13 A/Resolution/182 


HEARING OF PETITIONERS FROM THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
CAMEROONS UNDER FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 47lst plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fourth Committee (A/2608 ) | 


Sponsors: Guatemala, Syria. 
Vote: 50 in favor, none against, with 1 abstention 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that the Trusteeship Council has not yet considered the problems 
concerning the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under French administration, 
which are referred to in resolution 655 (VII) adopted by the General Assembly 
on 21 December 1952, 

Bearing in mind that the Council has stated in its report © that it will consider 
this matter at its next regular session, 

Having again heard representatives of the organizations of the Cameroons 
under French administration, 

1. Reaffirms resolution 655 (VII) adopted on 21 December 1952; 

2. Recommends to the Trusteeship Council to give preferential attention to this 
matter at its next regular session: 

3. Also recommends to the Council that, in considering this matter, it should 
also take into consideration the statements of the petitioners and the comments 
made by the members of the Fourth Committee at the current session of the 
General Assembly ; and that it should include a special study of this matter in its 
report to the General Assembly for consideration at the ninth session. 


1 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Session, Supplement No. 4 
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Agenda item 39 A/Resolutions/195, 196, 197, 198, 199 
BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1954 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 47lst plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2622) } 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 

Vote: 
Resolution A: 53 in favor, 5 against, with no abstentions. 
Resolution B: 50 in favor, 5 against, with 1 abstention. 
Resolution C: 52 in favor, 5 against, with no abstentions. 
Resolution D: Approved unanimously. 
Resolution E: Approved unanimously. 


The General Assembly 

Resolves that for the financial year 1954: 

1, Appropriations totalling $US 47,827,110 are hereby voted for the following 
purposes : 


A. UNITED NATIONS 


PART I. SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, THE COUNCILS, COMMISSIONS AND 
COMMITTEES 


Section Dollara (US) 
i. The General Assembly, Commissions 
and Committees 4 i 6 541, 750 
2. The Security Council, Commissions and 
(Committees 
8. The Economie and Social Council, Com- 


missions and Committees__- ou 164, 180 
(a) Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs 
Supervisory Body_- : 21, 400 
(b) Regional Economic Commis 


sions 72, 000 
- 257, 580 

4. The Trusteeship Council, Commissions 
NT Siecle icles 50, 000 


Total, Part i..... ic ills iceiotaeaahceeadaataasians tllaea 849, 330 


PART II. INVESTIGATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


5. Investigations and Inquiries 2, 061, 000 
(a) United Nations Field Service 566, 300 
Total, Part II viiiirtbiieneevnnncals Gee 
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PART III. HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK 


Section Dollars (US) 
6. Executive Office of the Secretary 
RO i casein ; : 394, 000 


(a) Library __- ; Z 479, 130 
— 873, 130 
7. Department of Political and Security 


Council Affairs___ s : ‘ 758, 500 
8. Military Staff Committee Secretariat 136, 900 
9. Technical Assistance Administration 386, 700 
10. Department of Economie Affairs—- 2, 263, T00 
11. Department of Social Affairs _ 1, 704, 000 


2. Department of ‘Trusteeship and Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 


ritories _- 938. 400 
13. Department of Public Information 2, 713, 400 
14. Legal Department 4 460, 300 
15. Conference and General Services 9, 399, 700 
(a) United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration 148, 400 
16. Administrative and Financial Services 1, 590, 000 
17. Common Staff Costs eat ae 4, 478, 000 
18. Common Services_ 3. 786. 800 
19. Permanent Equipment 176, 400 
(a) Improvements to premises 565, OOO 


29, 501, 200 
Total, Part III es : ised 


PART IV. EUROPEAN OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


20. European Office of the United Nations 
(excluding direct costs, chapter III, 
joint secretariat of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and Narcotic 
Drugs Supervisory Body) —~- .. 4,627, 200 
Chapter III, joint secretariat of the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 53, 800 
4, 681, 000 
(a) Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Ref 
ugees “ " ; 685, 000 
Total, Part IV 
PART V. INFORMATION CENTRES 
21. Information centres (other than infor 
mation services, European Office of 


the United Nations) ae a al alee ad 877, 400 


Total, Part V__-- = aa a -_ ‘ea J 


339 


5, 366, 000 


877 


PART VI. REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS (OTHER THAN THE ECONOMIC 


COMMISSION FOR EUROPE) 


22. Economic Commission for Asia and the 


0 a ous sca 1, 123, 900 
23. Hconomie Commission for Latin Amer- 
Sere Peer eee 8S J ea x a 958, TOO 


Total, Part VI_- ee ae chee ed ae 


, 400 


2, 082, 600 
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PART VII HOSPITALITY 
Dollars (US 


24. Hospitality 20, OOO 


Total, Part VII . = - 20, OUU 
PART VIII. CONTRACTUAL PRINTING 


Official Records (Excluding Chapter V, 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body) 718, 300 
(hapter V, Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body 12, 500 
— 730, 800 
734, 970 


65. Publications 


Total, Part VIII : 1, 465, 770 
PART IX. TECHNICAL PROGRAMMES 


T68, 500 
4179, 400 


7. Social Activities 
’§. Economic Development 


“9 Public Administration 145, 000 
Total, Part IX ae 1, 392, 900 
PART X. SPECIAL EXPENSES 
‘oO. Trunster of the ussets of the League of 
Nations to the United Nations 649, 500 
31. Amortization of the Headquarters con 
struction loan 1, 500, OOO 
Total, Part X . 2, 149, 500 


B. Tue INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTIC! 


PART X1. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICI 
’ The International Court of Justice 621, 980 
Total, Part XI_-_- selbsice ait = 621, 980 
Grand Total- - 47, 827, 110 


2. The appropriations voted by paragraph 1 above shall be financed by contri 
sutions from Members after adjustment as provided by the Financial Regula 
tions, subject to the provision of paragraph 1 of the resolution relating to the 
Working Capital Fund. For this purpose, miscellaneous income for the financial 
year 1954 is estimated at $US 6,760,000; 
3. The Secretary General is authorized: 
To administer as a unit the following appropriations: 
(a) Provisions under section 3 (a); section 20, chapter III; and sec- 
tion 25, chapter V; 
(6) Provisions under section 13; section 20, chapter II; section 21; 
and in respect of section 26 for items relating to public information; 
(ii) With the prior concurrence of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions, to transfer credits between sections of the 
budget ; 
$. In addition to the appropriations voted by paragraph 1 above, an amount 
of $US 13,000 is hereby appropriated for the purchase of books, periodicals, 
maps and library equipment, from the income of the Library Endowment Fund, 
n accordance with the objects and provisions of the endowment 
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RESOLUTION B 
UNFORESEEN AND EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSES FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1954 


The General Assembly 

Resolves that, for the financial year 1954, 

The Secretary General, with the prior concurrence of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and subject to the Financial Regula- 
tions of the United Nations, is authorized to enter into commitments to meet un- 
foreseen and extraordinary expenses; provided that the concurrence of the 
Advisory Committee shall not be necessary for: 

(a) Such commitments not exceeding a total of SUS 2,000,000 if the Secre- 
tary General certifies that they relate to the maintenance of peace and 
security or to urgent economic rehabilitation ; 

(b) Such commitments not exceeding a total of $50,000 as are required 
for the United Nations Good Offices Commission on the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa ; 

(c) Such commitments not exceeding a total of $50,000 as may be required 
for the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union 
of South Africa ; 

(d) Such additional commitments as are required for the Ad Hoc Com- 
mission on Prisoners of War; 

(e) Such commitments not exceeding a total of $184,000 as are required 
for the purchase of Korean Service medals and ribbons ; 

(f) Such commitments, duly certified by the President of the International 
Court of Justice, relating to expenses occasioned : 

(i) By the designation of ad hoc judges (Statute, Article 31), 
(ii) By the appointment of assessors (Statute, Article 30), or by the 
calling of witnesses and the appointment of experts (Statute, Article 
50), 
(iii) By the holding of sessions of the Court away from The Hague 
(Statute, Article 22), 
and not exceeding $24,000, $25,000 and $75,000 respectively under each of the 
above three headings ; 

The Secretary-General shall report to the Advisory Committee and to the 
General Assembly, at its next regular session all commitments made under the 
provisions of the present resolution, together with the circumstances relating 
thereto, and shall submit supplementary estimates to the General Assembly in 
respect of such commitments. 


RESOLUTION C 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1954 


The General Assembly 

Resolves that: 

1. The Working Capital Fund shall be maintained to 31 December 1954 at the 
amount of $US 21,500,000, to be derived : 

(a) As to $20,000,000 from cash advances by Members in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 of the present resolution: 
(b) As to $1,500,000 by previous transfer from surplus account as follows: 

(i) $1,239,208 being the balance of surplus account as at 31 December 
1950 not already applied against Members’ assessments for 1951, in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 585 A (VI) of 21 December 
1951 ; 

(ii) $260,797 as part of the balance of surplus account as at 31 Decem- 
ber 1951 not already applied against Members’ assessments for 1952, in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 676 (VII) of 21 Decem- 
ber 1952; 

2. Members shall make cash advances to the Working Capital Fund as re- 
quired under paragraph 1 (a) above in accordance with the scale adopted by 
the General Assembly for contributions of Members to the ninth annual budget; 

3. There shall be set off against this new allocation of advances the amounts 
paid by Members to the Working Capital Fund for the financial year 1953 under 
paragraph 2 of General Assembly resolution 674 (VII) of 21 December 1952, pro- 
vided that, should the advance paid by any Member to the Working Capital 
Fund for the financial year 1953 exceed the amount of that Member’s advance 
under the provision of paragraph 2 hereof, the excess shall be set off against 
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the amount of contributions payable by that Member in respect of the ninth 


t. The Secretary-General is authorized to advance from the Working Capital 





1) Such sums as mav be necessary to finance budgetary appropriations 
ding receipt of conti 1 ution sums so advanced shall be reimbursed as 

ho as receipts from contributions are available for the purpose 
b) Such sums as mav be necessary to finance commitments which may 
be dulv authorized under the pro sions of the resolution relating to unfore 
seen and extraordinary expe eS The Seeretary-General shall make pro 
Siol n the budget estimates fe reimbursing the Working Capital Fund; 
) Such suis as, together ith net sums outstanding for the same pur 
ses, do not exceed $125,000 to continue the revolving fund to finance 
eClLaneOUS Sel iquidating pul hases and activities Advances In excess 
of the total of $125,000 may be made with the prior concurrence of the 
Advisory Clomm ‘ ol Ach strative and Budgetary Questions The 
Secretary-General shall submit, with the nnual accounts, an explana 


tion of the outstanding balance of the revolving fund at the end of each year ; 





(d) Loans to specialized agencies and preparatory Commissions of agencies 


to be established by inter-governmental agreement under the auspices of 


the United Nations to finance their work, pending receipt by the agencies 


concerned of sufficient contributions under their own budgets. In making 
such loans, which shall normally be repayable within two years, the Secre 
iry-General shall have regard to the proposed financial resources of the 


agency concerned, and shall obtain the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee oa Administrative and Budgetary Questions for any cash issues 
Which would increase the aggregate balance outstanding (including amounts 
previously advanced and outstanding) at any one time to an amount in 
excess of $3,000,000 and for any issue Which would increase the balance 
outstanding (including amounts previously advanced and outstanding) 
in respect of any one agency to an amount in excess of $1,000,000, pro 
vided that, notwithstanding the above provisions, the Interim Commission 
of the International Trade Organization shall be authorized to postpone 
until 81 December 1954 repayment of the outstanding balance of the loans 
nade to the Interim Commission ; 

(e) Such sums not exceeding $45,000 as may be required to finance pay- 
ments of advance insurance premiulis W here the period of insurance extends 
beyond the end of the financial year in which payment is made, This 
amount may be increased with the prior concurrence of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. The Secretary-General 
shall make provision in the budget estimates of each year, during the life of 
the related policies, to cover the charges applicable to each such year. 


l 


RESOLUTION D 
CONTROL AND LIMITATION OF DOCUMENTATION 


The General tssembly, 

; ling its resolution 593 (VI) of 4 February 1952 on the control and limita 
tion of docutmentatiol 

Voting the observations and sugeestions of the Advisory Committee on Ad 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions in its First Report to the eighth session 
of the General Assembly (A/2408), and the action taken by the Secretaryv-General, 
inter alia, by his instruction of 20 Angust 1953, to ensure a more effective control 
of documentation, 

Noting f ther the steps initiated by the Economic and Social Council, in its 
resolution 497 D (XVI) of 29 July 1953, to reduce the number and volume of 
certain categories of documents required by it, 
fering that this reduction can be carried out in full onlv with the co 
tion of Member States, F 


Cons 





this resolution, 


1. Invites the Economic and Social Council to pursue and intensify its efforts to 
reduce further the documentation required by it, and also by its functional and 
regional commissions ; 

2. Invites all organs of the United Nations likewise to scrutinize their exist 
ing documentation and effect such reduction therein as may be feasible. and to 
co-operate with the Secretary-General in his efforts to reduce the volume and 
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at the same time to improve the quality of the documentati of the I ted 
Nations 


RESOLUTION E 
PROGRAMME OF CONFERENCES AT HEADQUARTERS AND GENEVA 


The General Assembly, 

Having noted the recommendations of the Administrative Committee on Co 
ordination in its thirteenth report to the Economic and Social Council (E/2446, 
paragraph SS) to the effect that the regular four-year pattern of conferences 
approved by the General Assembly at its seventh resolution G4 (VID) 
of 20 December 1952) can only fulfill its purpose if it is strictly adhered to by 
all the organs concerned, 

Voting also the opinion of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions in its fifth report to the eighth session of the General 
Assembly (A/2501, paragraph 37) to the effect that the Advisory Committee 
regards the programme as firmly fixed for the period 1954 to 1957 and that any 
Variations will presumably be authorized only by a special decision of the 
General Assembly, 

1. Hndorses the opinion of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions; 

». Reaffirms its recommendation that all organs of the United Nations arrange 
their meetings in accordance with the dates and places set forth in the pattern 
presented by the Secretary-General and that the specialized agencies concerned 
be invited to give due consideration to this pattern in drawing up their own 
programmes of meetings. 





Agenda item SS A /Resolution /194 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1953 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 47I1st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 
[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2624) ] 
Sponsors: Canada, Colombia, United Kingdo 
Vote: 
Resolution A: 41 in favor, 6 against, with 13 abstentions 
Resolution B: 52 in favor, 5 against, with no abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Considering the request for a supplementary appropriation of $179,420, made 
by the Secretary-General in his report (A/2554) for the purpose of covering 
the awards made by the United Nations Administrative Tribunal in eleven cases 
numbered 26, and 37 to 46 inclusive, 

Considering the concurrence in that appropriation by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions contained in its twenty-fourth 
report to the eighth session of the General Assembly (A/2580) 

Considering, nevertheless, that important legal questions have been raised 
the course of debate in the Fifth Committee with respect to that appropriation, 

Decides 

To submit the following legal questions to the International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion : 

“(1) Having regard to the Statute of the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal and to any other relevant instruments and to the relevant records 
has the General Assembly the right on any grounds to refuse to give effect 
to an award of compensation made by that Tribunal in favour of a staff 
member of the United Nations whose contract of service has been terminated 
without his assent? 

“(2) If the answer given by the Court to question (1) is in the affirmative, 
what are the principal grounds upon which the General Assembly could 
lawfully exercise such a right?’ 

B 

The General Assembly, 

Resolves that the amount of $48,327,700 appropriated for the financial year 
1953 by resolution 674 (VII), adopted on 21 December 1952, is increased by 
$1,541,750 as follows: 
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In dollars (US 


Amount Supple- 

appre mentary Revised 
priated ippro- amounts 

under priation, of appro- 
Resolution increase priation 


674 (VII or decrease 
as adjusted 


A. UNITED NATIONS 














PART I. SESSIONS OF THE ENERAL ASSEMBLY, THE COUNCILS, COM 
MISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 
Section 
1. The General Assembly, Commissions and Committees 603, 400 120, O04 723, 400 
2. ‘The Security Council, Commissions and Committ 
3. The Economic and Social Council, Commissions and Comn 
tees 263, 200 i. ( 24 200 
(a) Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic Drugs 
Supervisory Body 20), OOK 4. (i 24. 000 
(6) Regional Economic Comn m 96, 000 ), OOO 
4. The Trusteeship Council, Commissions and Committet Y, OOM 54, 900 
Total, Part I (42, 5M 107, OO 1, 149, 500 
PART II. INVESTIGATIONS AND INOUIRIES 
5. Investigations and inquiries 2, 140, 700 25, 000 2, 115, 704 
a) United Nations Field Service 546, 200 546, 20 
Total, Part II 2. 686, GOO 25, OOK 2 661, GOK 
PART II. HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK 
6. Executive Office of the Secretary-General i ( 15, 900 1. OO 
a) Library 471, OOK 10, 000 4( MM) 
7. Department of Political and Security Council Affairs 753, 200 20, OOM 7 21 
8. Military Staff Committee secretariat 136, 900 15, 000 121, GOK 
9. Technical Assistance Administration 86, TO 86, 700 
10. Department of Economic Affairs 2, 269, 100 40), OO 2, 129, 100 
11. Department of Social Affairs 1, 685, 9OO 20, OOK 1, 665, 900 
12. Department for Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self 
Governing ‘lerritories 136. 000 56, 000 
13. Department of Public Information 2, 734, HK (0, OOK 
14. Department of Legal Affairs 451, 400 6, 000 
15. Conference and General Services 9, 614, 350 140, 000 
16. Administrative and Financial Services 1, 564, 200 29, 000 
17. Common staff costs 4.479. 500 1, 885, 850 
18. Common services _- 8. 854, 800 76, 200 
19. Permanent equipment 252, 050 
Total, Part III : 29, 965, 100 1, 417, 550 31, 382, 650 
PART IV, UNITED NATIONS OFFICE AT CENEVA 
20. United Nations Office at Geneva (excluding direct costs, ch. III, 
joint secretariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 7 . 7 4, 407, 800 69, 200 4, 477, 000 
Ch. III, joint secretariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body--- 7 ; ieecain 47, 100 5 47,100 
(a) Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees id ia 650, 000 650, 000 
Total, Part IV has 5, 104, 900 69, 200 5, 174, 100 
PART V, INFORMATION CENTRES 
2]. Information centres (other than information services, United 
Nations Office at Geneva - - 862, 300 : 862, 300 
Total, Part V_- ; : 862, 300 862, 300 
PART VI, REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS (OTHER THAN THE 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE) 
22. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 1, 030, 000 115, 000 1, 145, 000 
23. Economic Commission for Latin America 866, 000 — (47, 000) 819, 000 
Total, Part VI...... i 1, 896, 000 68, 000 1, 964, 000 
PART VII. HOSPITALITY 
24. Hospitality 20,000 |. a 20, 000 


Total, part VII 20,000 |... 20, 000 
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{In dollars (US) ] 





Amount Supple- 
appr mentary Revised 
priated ippro- smounts 
under priation, of appro- 
Resolution ncrease priatior 
674 (VII wr decrease 
PART VIII, CONTRACTUAL PRINTING 
5. Official Records (excluding ch. VI, Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 752, 220 (25, 000 727, 220 
Ch. VI, Permanent Central Opium Board and Narcotic Drugs 
Supervisory Body 11. 780 11. 790 
26. Publications a 812, 800 — (50, 000) 762, 800 
Total, part VIII 5 . 1, 576, 800 75, 000 1, 501, 800 
PART IX. TECHNICAL PROCRAMMES 
27. Social activities ; " 768. 5OK ? 768. 500 
28. Economic development 479, 400 479, 400 
29. Public administration 145, 000 145, 000 
rota), part IX 1, 392, 906 1, 392, 900 
PART X. SPECIAL 2XPENSES 
30. ‘Transfer of the assets of the League of Nations to the United 
Nations 649. 500 649. 500 
31. Amortization of the Headquarters construction loan 1 500 000 1, 500. 000 
Headquarters construction costs 1, OOO, OOF 1, 000, 000 
Tota), part X 3, 149, 500 + 149, 500 
B. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTici 
PART VI. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
32. The International Court of Justice 0), S00 20, OOF 510, SO 
otal, Part XI 630, 800 — (20, 000) 610, 800 
Grand total 18, 327. 700 1. 541. 750 49. 869. 450 
Agenda item 45 A/Resolution, 188 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 47lst plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2619) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Approved without objection. 


The General Assembly 

1. Takes note of the report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions dealing with the administrative budgets of the specialized 
agencies for 1954 (A/2582) ; 

2. Invites the attention of the specialized agencies to the recommendations and 


suggestions made in the Advisory Committee’s report. 


40872—54—24 
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Agenda item 42 A/Resolution/134 


SCALE OF ASSESSMENT FOR THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE EXPENSES 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS: REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[ Adopted on the report of the Filth Committee (A/2577) ] 


Sponsor: Committee on Contributior 
Vote: 50 in favor, 6 against, with 2 abstentions 


TI General Assenbly 
Re 
1. That the scale of assessment for the 1954 budget shall be as follows: 
Member state: Percent | Member state: Percent 
Afghanistan 0. OS Liberia deans 0. O4 
Argentina : 1. 40 Luxembourg z . 06 


Austrailia 1. 75 Mexico ‘ 40 
B um i 1. 38 Netherlands 1 
B Vii 06 New Zealand... -...... 

Brazil_. 1. 40 Nicaragua giien teh aes . O4 
Burma ae Norway . . 5O 
B 


2 


. 48 


yvelorussian Soviet Social Pakistan = ; eo 
t Republi 0 Panama —- ~ 05 
Canada E ; o. oV Paraguay aha / O04 
Chile a”. : . 00 Peru a 1S 
China 2 5. 62 Philippines 45 
Colombi ae haan +1 I d 1.73 
( ta Rica <i . O4 Saudi Arabia O7 
Cuba an =_— .o4 Sweden walls 1. 65 
Czechoslovakia caicear meek 1.05 Syria cam . 08 
Denmark ins 18 Vi d - 1S 
Dominican Republic cue 05 Purke oe 65 
BE ouadol sah . O4 Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
keyp a Been 47 Republic : 1.88 
kel Salvador walk ‘ - O06 Union of South Africa ~t8 
RO cna cictlaid niet erniak leatined -10 Union of Soviet Socialist 
France Deere 5. 75 Republics ; ; 14.15 
Greece 7 a oan United Kingdom of Great 
G emala eseihentectd 07 britain and Northern 
rit iechiee _ . O4 [reland = 9. SO 
lionduras 7 5 ‘ == . O4 I ited States of America__ oo. Oo 
leeland Seite eatin . O4 Uruguay = -18 
India _ Societe 3. 40 Venezuela aes 33) 
] ( i sbiineeaaletenied . 60 Yemen ies . . O4 
I i ale racial ieee e238 Yugoslavia . ‘Scenmi . 44 
Iraq pions tmcemetinnes oiZ - 
asin ccnp ancstnenicansbitn lai oat Total 100. 00 
Lebanon eishsinetieriaaiaictcacle . 0d 
2. That, notwithstanding the provision of rule 159 of the rules of procedure 
of the General Assembly, th cale of asses nt for the apportionment of the 
expenses of tl United Natio sha ” reviewed the Committee on Contribu 


tions in 1954 and a report submitted f the consideration of the General Assem 
at its next regular session 

3. That, notwithstanding the terms of financial regulation 5.5, the Secretary- 

Gene il shall | -empo ered to accept, a b a el nh and after co sultation 


W the Chairman of the Cot! ttee on Contributions, a portion of the con 
tributions of Member States for the financial year 1954 ii 


1 currencies other than 
United States dollars 


f, That Switzerland shall contribute 1.50 percent and the Principality of Liech 
tenstein 0.04 percent of the expenses of the International Court of Justice for 
the year 1954, these assessments having been ¢ 


stablished after consultation with 
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the respective Governments, in accordance with f terms of General Assembly 
resolutions 91 (1) of 11 December 1946 and 363 (IV) of 1 Decen 140 

5. That non-member States which are signatories of international Instruments 
relating to the control of narcot drugs shal ed upon to make 
tions towards the annual expen s, commencing with tl ea 1b): res tin 
from obligations placed on the United Nations by those instruments, In accord- 


ance with the tollowing rates: 





Country : Percent | Country Percer 
Albania 0. 04 ireland a0 
Austria ot Ita 2. oN 
Bulgaria os Ja 1. 98 
Cambodia ; 04 I 3 O4 
Ceylon «kes Liechte stein (14 
kederal Republic of Monaco 7 ites . OF 

Germany 1. 30 Port 30 
Finland ~ 42 R nia 60 
Hashemite Winedon i San Maz ( = . 04 

Jordan 04 Switzerland ; 1. 26 


Hungary ae .48 Viet-Nam 17 


6. That, if any non-member States should bec Parties to the Convention on 
the Declaration of Death of Missing Ll’ ns during 1953, they should be assesse‘l 
retroactively in respect of the 1953 expenses of the Internat il Bureau for 


Declarations of Death in accordance with the terms of General Asset 
tion 493 (V) of 16 November 1950 


Agenda item 68 (b) A/Resolution/144 


SYSTEM OF ALLOWANCES TO MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS, COM- 
MITTEES AND OTHER SUBSIDIARY BODIES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OR OTHER ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2571) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Cominittee 
Vote: Approved without objection. 


The General Assembly, 
Voting resolution 505 F ITT (XVI), adopted by the 1 nie and Social Coun- 


cil on 28 July 1955, concerning the question of the remuneration of members of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body, 

Noting also the intentio f the Secretary-General to undertake, during 1954, 
a comprehensive study of the svstem of allowances to members {f commissli S 
committees and other subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly or other organs 
of the United Nati , and to submit | posals f the General Assembly at 
ninth session, 

Requests the Secretary-General to circulate his proposals, togethe with the 
comments of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg y Que 
tions, to all Members four weeks before the ope ng of e ninth sess ( he 
General Assembly 


Agenda item 37(a) A /Resolution/109 


UNITED NATIONS: FINANCIAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1952, AND REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF AUDITORS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 451st plenary meeting on 
5 October 1953 


[ Adopted on the report f the Fifth Committee (A/2492) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Con ttee 
Vote: 48 in favor, 1 against, with 5 abstentions 
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e 


The General Assembly 

1. Accepts the financial report and accounts of the United Nations for the 
financial year ended 31 December 1952, and the certificate of the Board of 
Auditors ;? 

2. Concurs in the observations of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions as set forth in paragraphs 248 to 250 of its first report to 
the eighth session of the General Assembly.’ 


Agenda item 37 (b) A/Resolution/110 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND: 
FINANCIAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 
ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1952, AND REPORT OF THE BOARD OF AUDI- 
TORS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 451st plenary meeting on 
5 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2493) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Adopted without objection 


The Gencral Assembly 

1. Accepts the financial report and accounts of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund for the financial year ended 31 December 1952, and 
the certificate of the Board of Auditors ; * 

2. Takes note of the observations of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (A/2455) with respect to the report of the Board of 
Auditors. 


Agenda item 37 (c) A/Resolution/135 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST: ACCOUNTS FOR THE FINANCIAL 
YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 1953, AND REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
AUDITORS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2568) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Adopted without objection 


The General Assembly 

1. Accepts the accounts of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East for the financial year ended 80 June 1953, 
and the certificate of the Board of Auditors; * 

2. Takes note of the observations of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions 





1 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Lighth Session, Supplement No. 6 

2 Thid., Supplement No. 7, page 37 

’ See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Seasion, Supplement No. 6A 
*See Official Records of the General Assembly, Fighth Searsion, Supplement No, 6B 
5 A/2541 
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Agenda item 37 (d) A/Resolution/136 


UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY: FINANCIAL 
REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 
1953, AND REPORT OF THE BOARD OF AUDITORS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


{ Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2569) | 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 

Vote: 52 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 

The Ge ne ral A&se mobly 

1. Accepts the financial report and accounts of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency for the tinancial year ended 30 June 1953 and the certifi- 
cate of the Board of Auditors ;’ 

2. Takes note of the observations of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions.” 


Agenda item 43 A/Resolution/137 


REVIEW OF AUDIT PROCEDURES OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2566) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly 

1. Takes note of the report of the Secretary-General on the question of a re- 
view of audit procedures of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
(A/2479) and of the observations thereon of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions (A/2546) : 

2. Decides to postpone consideration of the item until the ninth session of 
the General Assembly. 


Agenda item 46 A/Resolution/138 


AUDIT REPORTS RELATING TO EXPENDITURE BY SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS ALLOCATED FROM 
THE SPECIAL ACCOUNT 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2567) 
1 I 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly 

Takes note of the audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies 
of technical assistance funds allocated from the Special Account, for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1952 (A/C.5/546), and of the observations thereon of 
the Advisory Cowmittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (A/2545), 








1See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Scssion, Supplement No. 6C 
2? A/2542. 
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Agenda item 51 A/Resolution/191 
PERSONNEL POLICY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 


9 December 1953 


Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2615) J 


sponsor: Chau I ca hh ¢ 
Vo 
it \ () i? ~ 
IX ( { ! “ S 
( Appl ed l \ 


AMENDMENTS TO THE STAFF REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


{dopts, as amendments to the Staff Regulations of the United Nations, the 














text annexed to the present re 1 n These amendments shall become ettec- 
e f 1 the date of their adoy 
ANNEX 
STAFF REGULATION 1.4 (AMENDED TEXT 
Me shall conduct themselves at all times in a manner 
betit rm onal civil servants Chey hall not engage 
l ictivity that is incompatible with the proper discha of their duties 
with the United Nations. They shall avoid any action and in particular any 
kit of pu pro! incem which may idversely reflect n their status, or 
‘ ( t ! nend | | alf which are required by that 
ir national sentiments or 
their pr | at all times bear in mind the 
reserve and tact incumbent upon them by reason of their international status. 
STAFF REGULATION 1.7 (AMENDED TEXT) 
S hers may exercise the right to vote but shall not ¢ ge in any 
political activity which is it ent with or might reflect upon the independ- 


ence and impartiality required by their status as international civil servants. 
STAFF REGULATION 9.1 (A) (ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS) 


e Secretary-General may also, giving his reasons therefor, terminate the 


appointment of a staff member who holds a permanent appointment: 


(i) If the conduct of the staff member indicates that the staff member 
et the highest standards of integrity required by Article 101, 





. ‘ 
paragraph 3, of the Charter; 
(ii) If facts anterior to the appointment of the staff member and relevant 
! ( to ht whicl ey | been known at the time 
‘ ils ! ! 1 ( I ed 11 Charter 
a ed } 


No termination under sub-paragraphs (i) and i hall take place until the 





matter has been considered and reported on by a special advisory board appointed 
for that purpose by the Secretary-General 

I illy, the Secretary-Gene1 may terminate the appoint1 t staff mem- 
ber who | Is a permanent appointment if such action would be in the interest of 
the good ad nistration of the ¢ i tion and ir cordance with the standards 
of the Charter, provided that the action is m ontested by the staff member 
<'*¢ ‘ T ] 

STAFF REGULATION 9 ADDITIONAL 1} P ) BECOME SUB-PARAGRAPH (B)) 

(b) The Secretary-General may here the circumstances warrant and he con- 


Siders it justified, pay to a staff member terminated under the final paragraph of 


ve 
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Staff Regulation 9.1 (a) a terminat ndemnity vment not more than 50 
per cent higher than that which would otherwise be payable under the Staff 
Regulations. 


AMENDMENT TO THE STATUTE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


The General Assembly 
idopts, as an amendmert to the Statute of the United Nations Administ ve 
Tribunal, the text annexed to the present resolutiorz This amendment shall be 


come effective from the date of its adoption. 


‘ ‘ WEN 
1. If the Tribunal finds tl he ap n ell founded, it shall order the 
rescinding of the decision contested or the spec Cc pel nee of he obligation 
invoked At the ime time the T1 al sl if mip n to 
be paid to the applicant for the it ry sus ned should the Seere y-General, 
within thirty days of the notification of t] dgmet ‘ nh the rest of the 
United Nations, that the applic: { | ty 1 iw i further 
being taken in his case: pro ided that such compensation Shall not ey ed the 
equivalent of two years’ 1 i sala ‘ Py I fhe Tribun 
however, in exceptional cases, when if lers it stified, order t] ayment 
of a higher indemnity A statement of the . for the Tribunal’s decision 
shall accompany each s h « 

2. Should the Tribunal find that the procedure pr | the Staff Reg 
tions or Staff Rules has not been observed, it may, at the request of the Secre ’ 
General and prior to tl letermination of the rits, order the case remanded for 
institution or correctio ot the requ ed pro edur Where } ase i remanded 
the Tribunal may order the payment of compe i t exceed the equ ent 
of three months’ net base salary, to the appli t for such as may have been 
caused by the procedural delay 

5. Inall applicable case pensa ! be { bv t | I ind paid 
by } United Nations o is pPpropl ( rv the %¢ é vg I | t g 

cc 


REVIEW OF THE STAFF RE‘ ATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
INCLUDING THE PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS APPLIED IN THEIR 
IMPLEMENTATION 


The General Assembly 


1. Decides to undertake, at its tenth sessi n 1955, « the b ; of a report 
to be submitted by the Seeretary-General and of the I ents the n of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrativ nd Budgetary Questions, ii iding their 
recommendations as to such further action as may | required } Gel il 
Assembly, a review both of the principles d st | Is pre ely developed 
and applied by the Secretary-Ger 1] in his implementatic f the Staff Regula- 
tions and of the Staff Regulations themselves; 

2 Req ests the Secret irv-General to it t the governments of Mer er 
States, not later than four weeks hefore the opening date of the tenth session of 


the General Assembly, the report and comments referred to in paragraph 1 above 


Agenda item 50 A/Resolution/190 
STAFF REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS: QUESTION OF 
A PROBATIONARY PERIOD 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 47lst plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2613) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Approved without objection 
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The General Assembly 
4dopts as an amendment to the Staff Regulations of the United Nations the 
text annexed to the present resolution. This amendment shail become effective 
from 1 January 1954 
ANNEX 


STAFF REGULATION 4.5 (ADDITIONAL PARAGRAPH TO BECOME SUBPARAGRAPH (B) ) 
* * * * : * * 


(b) The Secretary-General shall prescribe which staff members are eligible 
for permanent appointments. The probationary period for granting or 
confirming a permanent appointment shall normally not exceed two years, 
provided that in individual cases the Secretary-General may extend the 
probationary period for not more than one additional year. 


— — 


Agenda item 48 A/Resolution/193 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SECRETARIAT 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2625) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: 53 in favor, 5 against, with no abstentions. 


The General Assembly 

1. Takes note of the proposals of the Secretary-General in his report on organ 
ization of the Secretariat (A/2554) and of his statement to the Fifth Committee 
at its 427th meeting; 

2. Recommends that the Secretary-General should, to the extent possible, pro- 
ceed along the lines he has proposed and prepare his 1955 budget estimates within 
the broad framework of these proposals, taking account of the observations and 
suggestions of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions contained in its thirty-sixth report to the eighth session of the General 
Assembly (A/2606) and of the views expressed in the Fifth Committee at its 
427th and 428th meetings held on 8 December 1953. 


Agenda item 47 (a) A/Resolution/139 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS JOINT STAFF PENSION 
BOARD FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 1952 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2564) J 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly 
Takes note of the report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board for 
the year ended 31 December 1952.1 


2 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Eighth Seasion, Supplement No. 8 
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Agenda item 47 (b) A/Resolution/140 


ACCEPTANCE BY THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE JURISDICTION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL IN MATTERS 
INVOLVING APPLICATIONS ALLEGING NON-OBSERVANCE OF THE 
REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS JOINT STAFF PENSION 
FUND 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fifth Cominittee (A/2565) | 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Adopted without objection 


The General Assembly 

1 Takes note of the interim rey ort presented by the Secretarv-Gene ral, pur 
suant to paragraph 4 of General Assembly resolution 678 (VII) of 21 December 
1952 (A/2463) : 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to report further through the Joint Staff 
Pension Board on the action taken by the appropriate governing organs of the 
specialized agencies concerned in response to the recommendation of the General 
Assembly that they accept the jurisdiction of the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal in matters involving applications alleging non-observance of the regu- 
lations of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 


Agenda item 47 (c) A/Resolution/141 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
JOINT STAFF PENSION FUND 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2576) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
) 


Vote: 49 in favor, 1 against, with 2 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the recommendations (4/2422) proposed by the Joint Staff 
Pension Board in pursuance of article XX XVII of the Regulations of the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund, with respect to amendments and additions 
to be made to articles V, VII, XI, XVI and XXVII of the Regulations, 

1. Approves the amendments and additions to articles V, VII and XVI of the 
Regulations of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund as set forth in the 
annex to the present resolution’ and decides that the articles so amended shall 
take effect as from 1 January 1954; 

2, Approves the amendment to article XXVII of the Regulations of the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund as set forth in the annex to the present resolu- 
tion and decides that the article so amended shall take effect as from 1 January 
1955; 

3. Decides that article XI of the Regulations of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund shall be retained in its present form for the time being and re- 
quests the Joint Staff Pension Board to re-examine its provisions and to report to 
the General Assembly at its tenth session. 


1The text of the amended articles, already issued in document A/2576, will be reproduced 
in the printed volume of resolutions. 
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Agenda item 47 (c) A/Resolution/142 


ADMISSION OF STAFF MEMBERS OF THE INTERIM COMMISSION FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS JOINT STAFF PENSION FUND 

Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 


27 November 1953 


[| Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2576) 


Sponsors: Australia, Car 

Vote: 48 in favor, none against, with 10 abstentions 

Fhe Ge l Assembly, 

f } of the repe of the U1 1 Nations Joint Staff Pension Board 


re ! he participation of the staff of the Interim Commission for the In- 
Organization in the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 


of the comments of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 


Budgetary Questions in i ninth report to the eighth session of the General 
Assembly (.A/2524), 
) es that, upon request of the competent authority, the Interim Com- 
on for the International Trade Organization may be admitted to participa- 
the | I 1 Nat ! Joint S ff 1’ ( Fund | t without representation 
ting rights on the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board; 
Y. Requests that, upon the receipt of such a request on behalf of the Interim 
( I n for the International Trade Organization, the United Nations Joint 
St Pension Board prepare amendments to the Regulations of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund wl would give effect to this decision and report 
to the General Assembly at its ninth session. 
Agenda item 44 A/Resolution/108 


APPOINTMENT OF A NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE FOR 
EXTRA-BUDGETARY FUNDS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 45lst plenary meeting on 
5 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2491) ] 


Sponsors: Australia, Canada, Colombia, France, Haiti, Lebanon, United 
States 


Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly, 

Voting the report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
appointed at the seventh session of the General Assembly (A/2478), 

Concluding that provision should be made for the continuation of the work 
of the Committee, 

1. Requests the President of the General Assembly to appoint a Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds consisting of not more than ten members 
with the same terms of reference as laid down in resolution 693 (VII) of 
25 October 1952; 

2. Requests the Negotiating Committee to report to the General Assembly at its 
ninth session; 

3. Decides to include in the provisional agenda of the ninth session the item 
“Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds”. 

* * * * * + . 

In accordance with the terms of the above resolution, the President of the 
General Assembly, at the same plenary meeting, announced that she had ap- 
pointed a Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds composed of the 
following Member States: 

{ustralia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, France, Lebanon, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America. 
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Agenda item 40 (a) A/Resolution/128 


APPOINTMENTS TO FILL VACANCIES IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
QUESTIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 456th plenary meeting on 
> 


3 November 1953 
{Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2537) J 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth ¢ ttee, 
Vote: Adopted without objectis 


The General Assembly 

1. Appoints the following persons as members of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions: 

Mr. Rafik Asha; 

Mr. André Ganem; 

Mr. G. R. Kamat ; 

2. Declures Mr. Asha, Mr. Ganem ar! 


( 1 for a three- 
year term to commence on 1 January 1954. 


Agenda item 40 (b) A/Resolution/129 


APPOINTMENTS TO FILL VACANCIES IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 456th plenary meeting on 
3 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2538) ] 
Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly 

1. Appoints the following persons as members of the Committee on Contri- 
butions: 

Mr. O. Strauch ; 

Mr. A. H. Clough; 

Mr. K. E. Book; 

2. Declares Mr. Strauch, Mr. Clough and Mr. Book to be appointed for a three- 
year term to commence on 1 January 1954. 


Agenda item 40 (c) A/Resolution/185 


APPOINTMENT TO FILL A VACANCY IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
BOARD OF AUDITORS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2561) ] 
Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Approved without objection. 
The General Assembly 
Appoints the Auditor-General (or officer holding equivalent title) of Colombia 


as a member of the Board of Auditors for a three-year term to commence on 
1 July 1954. 
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Agenda item 40 (d) A/Resolution/1&86 


CONFIRMATION OF THE APPOINTMENT MADE BY THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE INVESTMENTS COM- 
MITTEE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


{ Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2560) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Approved without objection 


lhe General Assembly 

Confirms the reappointment by the Secretary-General of Mr. Jacques Rueff as 
a member of the Investments Committee for a three-year term to commence on 
1 January 1954. 


Agenda item 40 (e) A/Resolution/187 


APPOINTMENTS TO FILL VACANCIES IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


{| Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2618) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Approved without objeetion 
The General Assembly 
1. Appoints the following persons as members of the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Tribunal: 
The Right Honourable Lord Crook ; 
Mr. Jacob Mark Lashly ; 
2. Declares the Right Honourable Lord Crook and Mr, Jacob Mark Lashly 
to be appointed for a three-year term to commence on 1 January 1954. 


Agenda item 41 \/Resolution/189 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 
[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2614)] 

Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 

Vote: 55 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 

The General Assembly 

1. Takes note of the report of the Secretary-General on the Headquarters of 
the United Nations (A/2544); 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to submit to the General Assembly at its 
ninth session a final report on the construction of the Headquarters. 


) 


Agenda item 52 A/Resolution/192 
QUESTION OF A CHANGE IN THE OPENING DATE OF REGULAR 
SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 471st plenary meeting on 
9 December 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2620) ] 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: Approved unanimously. 
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The General Assembly, 

Noting the report of the Secretary-General concerning the question of a change 
in the opening date of regular sessions of the General Assembly (A/2456), 

Noting also the observations of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions as contained in its twentieth report to the eighth session of 


Concurs in the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions that the existing provision in the rules of procedure 
concerhiig the opening da f regular scssions of the General Assembly should 


be maintained. 
Agenda item 68 (a) A/ Resolution, 143 


ASSUMPTION BY ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS OF FUNCTIONS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES ASSIGNED TO THEM UNDER THE TERMS 
OF THE PROTOCOL FOR LIMITING AND REGULATING THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE POPPY PLANT, THE PRODUCTION OF, INTERNATIONAL 
AND WHOLESALE TRADE IN, AND USE OF OPIUM, 1953, AND GF THE 
FINANCIAL BURDENS RESULTING THEREFROM 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2570) | 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee 
Vote: 54 in favor, none against, with 5 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Having regard to resolution 505 1 (XVI) adopted by the Economic aud Social 
Council on 28 July 19538, 

De cide ae 

1. To approve the assumption by organs of the United Nations of the fune- 
tions and responsibilities assigned to them by the Protocol, adopted by the 
United Nations Opium Conference (1953), for Limiting and Regulating the 
Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, International and Wholesale 
Trade in, and Use of Opium ;’ 

2. To include this Protocol among the multilateral treaties relating to the con 
trol of nareotic drugs for the purpose of assessing, in accordance with General 
Assembly resolution 455 (V) of 16 November 1950, non-member States which 
are Parties to such treaties for their fair share of the expenses borne by the 
United Nations in connexion with the international! control of narcotic drugs. 


Agenda item 49 A/Resolution/130 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
QUESTIONS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 456th plenary meeting on 
3 November 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2539) ] 
P 


Sponsor: Chairman of Fifth Committee. 
Vote: Adopted without objection. 


The General Assembly 

Takes note of the report of the Committee on Special Administrative Questions 
(A/2429) and of the observations thereon of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions (A/2464). 


1 United Nations Publication Sales No. 1953.XI.6. 








Part VIJI—Resolutions Relating to Legal (Sixth Committee) 


Matters 
Agenda item 54 A/Resolution/112 


MEASURES TO LIMIT THE DURATION OF REGULAR SESSIONS OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


{Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2512) ] 


Sponsor: Norway. 

Vote: Adopted unanimously. 

The General Assembl 

Having regard to General Assembly resolution 689 (VII) of 21 December 
1952, 

Hlaving regard to the report of the Special Committee on Measures to Limit the 
Duration of Regular Sessions of the General Assembly (A/2402), 

1. Takes note of the above-mentioned report 

2. (a) Amends rule 38 of its rules of procedure to read as follows: 


The General Committee shall comprise the President of the General Assem- 
bly, who shall preside, the seven Vice-Presidents, the Chairmen of the six Main 
Committees and the Chairman of the Ad J//oe Political Committee when one is 
established No two members of the General Committee shall be members of 
the same delegation, and it shall be so constituted as to ensure its representative 
character. Chairmen of other committees upon which all Members have the 


right to be represented and which are established by the General Assembly to 


meet during the session, shall be entitled to attend meetings of the General Com- 
mittee and may participate without vote in the discussions.” ; 

(b) Amends the second sentence of rule 39 of its rules of procedure to read 
as follows: 

“The Chairman of a Main Committee or of the Ad Hoe Political Committee 
shall, in case of absence, designate the Vice Chairman of the Committee as his 
substitute.” ; 

3. Amends rule 98 of its rules of procedure to read as follows: 

“Fach Main Committee, taking into account the closing date for the session 
fixed by the General Assembly on the recommendation of the General Commit- 
tee, shall adopt its own priorities and meet as may be necessary to complete 
the consideration of the items referred to it.” 


Agenda item 55 A/Resolution/113 


CONTINUATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS TRIBUNAL IN LIBYA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2513) ] 


Sponsors: Argentina, Egypt 

Vote: 51 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 388 (V) of 15 December 1950 on the economie and 
financial provisions relating to Libya, article X of which set up a United Nations 
Tribunal in Libya and defined its functions, 

Noting that the Governments of Italy and Libya are conducting negotiations 
for the conclusion of the various agreements provided for in resolution 888 (V), 

Voting that both those Governments, in their replies to a letter from the 
Secretary-General (A/2459), state that they consider that the Tribunal should 
be continued for a further period, 


Qr 
o05 
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Having noted the explanatory memorandum by the Secretary-General (A/2459) 
concerning the continuation of the functions of the Tribunal, 

1. Resolves that the United Nations Tribunal in Libya shall continue in 
existence; 

». Requests the Secretary-General, after consultation with the Governments 
concerned regarding the future of the Tribunal, to report to the General Assem- 
bly at its tenth session. 


Agenda item 64 A/Resolution/114 


INVITATION TO NON-MEMBER STATES TO BECOME PARTIES TO 
THE CONVENTION ON THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2508] 


Sponsors: Cuba, Dominican Republic, Greece, Philippines 

Vote: 54 in favor, 1 against, with 5 abstentions 

The General Assembi 

Taking note of Economie and Social Council resolution 504 E (XVI) dated 
23 July 1955, 

Considering that articles IV and V of the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women provide, inter alia, that the Convention shall be open for signature 
and ratification or for accession on behalf of any non-member State to which 
an invitation has been addressed by the General Assembly 

Decides to request the Secretary-General to dispatch such an invitation to 
each non-member State which is or hereafter becomes a member of one or more 
of the specialized agencies of the United Nations, or which is or hereafter 
becomes a Party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice 


Agenda item 30 A/Resolntion /115 


TRANSFER TO THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE FUNCTIONS EXERCISED 
BY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNDER THE SLAVERY CONVENTION 
OF 25 SEPTEMBER 1926 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 453rd plenary meeting on 
23 October 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2517) ] 


Sponsor: United Kingdom. 

Vote: Adopted by a vote of 50 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions 

The General Assembly, 

Considering Economie and Social Council resolution 475 (XV), adopted on 
27 April 1953, concerning the transfer to the United Nations of the functions 
exercised by the League of Nations under the Slavery Convention of 25 Septem- 
ber 1926, 

Desirous of continuing international co-operation relating to the elimination 
of slavery, 

1. Approves the Protocol which accompanies the present resolution ; 

2. Urges all States Parties to the Slavery Convention to sign or accept this 
Protocol ; 

3. Recommends all other States to accede at their earliest opportunity to 
the Slavery Convention as amended by the present Protocol. 





PROTOCOL AMENDING THE SLAVERY CONVENTION SIGNED AT 
GENEVA ON 25 SEPTEMBER 1926 


The States Parties to the present Protocol, 

Considering that under the Slavery Convention signed at Geneva on 25 
September 1926 (hereinafter called “the Convention’) the League of Nations 
was invested with certain duties and functions, and 
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Considering that it is expedient that these duties and functions should be con 
tinued by the United Nations, 
Have agrecd as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


The States Parties to the present Protocol undertake that as between them 
selves they will, in accordance with the provisions of the Protocol, attribute full 
legal force and effect to and duly apply the amendments to the Convention set 


forth in the Annex to the Protocol! 
ARTICLE Il 


1. The present Protocol shall be open for signature or acceptance by any of 
the States Parties to the Convention to which the Secretary-General has com 
municated for this purpose a copy of the Protocol 
States may become Parties to the present Protocol by : 

(a) Signature without reservation as to acceptance ; 

(b) Siguature with reservation as to acceptance, followed by acceptance ; 

(c) Acceptance. 

3. Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit of a formal! instrument with the 


Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
ARTICLE III 


1. The present Protocol shall come into force on the date on which two States 
shall have become Parties thereto, and shall thereafter come into force in re 
spect of each State upon the date on which it becomes a Party to the Protocol. 

2. The amendments set forth in the annex to the present Protocol shall come 
into force when twenty-three States shall have become Parties to the Protocol, 
and consequently any State becoming 2 Party to the Convention, after the amend 
meuts thereto have come into force, shall become a Party to the Convention as 
so amended. 

ARTICLE IV 


» 


In accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the regulations pursuant thereto adopted by the General Assembly. 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations is authorized to effect registration 
of the present Protocol and of the amendments made in the Convention by the 
Protocol on the respective dates of their entry into force and to publish the 
Protocol and the amended text of the Convention as soon as possible after 
registration. 


ARTICLE V 


The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations Secretariat Phe texts of the Convention to be amended in 
accordance with the annex being authentic in the English and French languages 
only, the English and French texts of the annex shall be equally authentic, and 
the Chinese, Russian and Spanish texts shall be translations. The Secretary 
General shall prepare certified copies of the Protocol, including the annex, for 
communication to States Parties to the Convention, as well as to all other 
States Members of the United Nations. He shall likewise prepare for com 
munication to States, including States not Members of the United Nations, upon 
the entry into force of the amendments as provided in article III, certified copies 
of the Convention as so amended. 





In itness whereof the undersigned, being duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments, signed the present Protocol on the date appearing 
opposite their respective signatures. 


Done at the Headquarters of the United Nations, New York, this 
day of 1953.4 
ANNEX TO THE PROTOCOL AMENDING THE SLAVERY CONVENTION SIGNED AT GENEVA 
ON 25 SEPTEMBER 1926 
In Article 7 “the Secretary-General of the United Nations” shall be substituted 


for “the Secretary-General of the League of Nations”. 


* The above Protocol wes opened for signature or acceptance at United Nations Head- 
quarters on 7 December 1953. P 
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In Article 8 “The International Court of Justice” shall be substituted for “the 
Permanent Court of International Justice’, and “the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice’ shall be substituted for “the Protocol of December 16th, 1920, 
relating to the Permanent Court of International Justice”. 

In the first and second paragraphs of Article 10 “the United Nations” shall 
be substituted for “the League of Nations”. 

The last three paragraphs of irticle 11 shall be deleted and the following 
substituted : 

“The present Convention shall be open to accession by all States, including 
States which are not Members of the United Nations, to which the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall have communicated a certified copy of 
the Convention. 

“Accession shall be effected by the deposit of a formal instrument with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall give notice thereof 
to all States Parties to the Convention and to all other States contemplated 
in the present article, informing them of the date on which each such instru 
ment of accession was received in deposit.” 

In Article 12 “the United Nations” shall be substituted for ‘‘the League of 
Nations”. 


Agenda item 67 A /Resolution/125 


APPEAL TO STATES TO ACCELERATE THEIR RATIFICATIONS OF, OR 
ACCESSIONS TO, THE CONVENTION ON THE PREVENTION AND 
PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE, AND MEASURES DE- 
SIGNED TO ENSURE THE WIDEST POSSIBLE DIFFUSION OF THE 
NATURE, CONTENTS AND PURPOSES OF THE CONVENTION 

Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 455th plenary meeting on 

3 November 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2507) ] 


Sponsors: Cuba, France, Haiti, Liberia, Panataa, Uruguay 
Vote: 50 in favor, none against, with S abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Considering its resolution 260 A (IIT) of 9 December 1948, by which it ap 
proved the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide, and believing that the Convention represents a valuable contribution to 
the development of international law, 

1. Reiterates its appeal to States to accelerate their ratifications of, or ac- 
cessions to, the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to take all necessary measures 
designed to ensure the widest possible diffusion of the nature, contents and 
purposes of the Convention. 


Agenda items 58, 70, and 72 A/Resolution /133 


PUBLICATION OF DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE DRAFTING AND 
APPLICATION OF THE CHARTER: PREPARATORY WORK WITH 
REGARD TO THE POSSIBLE HOLDING OF A GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
ARTICLE 109 OF THE CHARTER 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 458th plenary meeting on 
27 November 1953 


| Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2559) Jj 
Sponsors: Argentina, Canada, Cuba, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan. 
Vote: Approved by a vote of 54 in favor, 5 against, with no abstentions 


The General Assembly, 
Having regard to the provisions of Article 109 of the Charter under which 
a proposal to hold a General Conference of the Members of the United Nations 
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for the purpose of reviewing the Charter is to be placed on the agenda of the 
tenth annual session of the General Assembly if such a conference has not been 
held before that session, 

Considering that the examination of such a proposal will require considerable 
preparation on the part of both the Secretary-General and Member States, 


Considering that study of the legislative history of the Charter and of the 
practice followed by the various organs of the United Nations is one of the best 
methods of acquiring knowledge of the Charter and will greatly facilitate the 
General Assembly's consideration, at its tenth annual session, of the question 
of calling a General Conference, 

Having regard to the memorandum by the Secretary-General (A/C.6/345), 

Requests the Secretary-General to prepare, publish and circulate among the 


Member States during 1954, or shortly thereafter: 

(a) A systematic compilation of the documents of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization not vet published ; 

(b) A complete index of the documents of that Conference on the lines en- 
visaged in part IL and part III C of the memorandum of the Secretary-General ; 

(c) Arepertory of the practice of United Nations organs appropriately indexed. 


Agenda item 53 A/Resolution/163 


ARBITRAL PROCEDURE 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 


= 


[| Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2589) ] 


Sponsors: Argentina, Canada, Chile, Egypt, France, India, Sweden, Syria. 
Vote: 45 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the draft on arbitral procedure prepared by the International Law 
Commission at its fifth session, 

Considering that the said draft includes certain important elements with 
respect to the progressive development of international law on arbitral procedure, 

Considering that, having regard to the importance of the topic, the governments 
of Member States should have an opportunity of making known their views on 
the draft on arbitral procedure in the light of the discussion which has taken 
place at the current session of the General Assembly, 

1. Decides to transmit to Member States the draft on arbitral procedure pre- 
pared by the International Law Conmission together with the observations made 
thereon in the Sixth Committee at the current session of the General Assembly, 
with a view to the submission by governments of whatever comments they may 
deem appropriate, if possible, before 1 January 1955; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to circulate to Member States any comment 
he may receive, and to include the question in the provisional agenda of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly 


Agenda item 53 A/Resolution/164 


REGIME OF THE HIGH SEAS 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2589) ] 


Sponsor: Iceland. 
Vote: 30 in favor, 9 against, with 11 abstentions, 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that at its fourth session the General Assembly recommended that 
the International Law Commission study simultaneously the régime of the high 
seas and the régime of territorial waters, 


1See Oficial Records of the General Assembly, Lighth Session, Supplement No. 9, 
page 9. 
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Having regard to the fact that the problems relating to the high seas, territorial 
waters, contiguous zones, the continental shelf and the superjacent waters are 
closely linked together juridically as well as physically, 

Decides not to deal with any aspect of the régime of the high seas or of the 
régime of territorial waters until all the problems involved have been studied by 
the International Law Commission and reported upon by it to the General 
Assembly. 


Agenda item 53 A/Resolution/165 


REQUEST FOR THE CODIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW GOVERNING STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Sixth Committee (A/2589) 


Sponsor: Cuba. 
Vote: 36 in favor, none against, with 16 abstentions. 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that it is desirable for the maintenance and development of 
peaceful relations between States that the principles of international law gov- 
erning State responsibility be codified, 

Noting that the International Law Commission at its first session included 
the topie “State responsibility” in its provisional list of topies of international 
law selected for codification, 

Requests the International Law Cor 
able, to undertake the codification of the principles of international law gov- 
erning State responsibility. 


nmission, as soon as it considers it advis- 








Part IX—Resolutions Relating to Miscellaneous Matters 





Agenda item 3 A /Resolution/107 


CREDENTIALS OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE EIGHTH SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 449th plenary meeting on 
29 September 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Credentials Committee (A /2490) | 


Sponsor: Chairman of Credentials Committee 
Vote: Approved by 48 votes in favor, 5 against, with 4 abstentions 


The General Assembly 
Approves the first report of the Credentials Comuuittee. 


Agenda item 3 A /Resolution/162 


CREDENTIALS OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE EIGHTH SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 468th plenary meeting on 
7 December 1953 


[Adopted on the report of the Credentials Committee (A/2593) | 
Sponsor: Chairman of Credentials Committee 
Vote: Adopted unanimously 


The General Assembly 
ipproves the second report of the Credentials Committee 
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APPENDIX V 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AGENDA OF THE EIGHTH REGULAR SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT ITS 435TH 
MEETING ON SEPTEMBER 17, 1953 


. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of Canada 

. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 

Appointment of a Credentials Committee 

. Election of the President 

. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of officers. 

. Election of Vice-Presidents 

Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 

Charter (A/2472) 

8. Adoption of the agenda (A/2405, 2405/Add. 1, 2406, 2406/Add. 1, 2415, 2416, 
2442, 2448, 2459, 2460, 2466, 2477 : A/BUR/136) 

9. Opening of the general debate 

10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization (A/2404— 
O. R. Suppl. 1) 

11. Report of the Security Council (A/2437—O. R. Suppl. 2) 

12. Report of the Economic and Social Council (A/2430—O. R. Suppl. 3) 

18. Report of the Trusteeship Council (A/2432, 2433, 2484, 2471, A/2427—O. R. 
Suppl. 4) 

14. Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council 

15. Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council 

16. Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council 

17. Election of the members of the International Law Commission (A/2399, 
2399/Corr. 1, 2399/Add. 1, 28399/Add. 2) 

18. The Korean question (A/2469, 2476, 2480) : 

(a) Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (A/2441—0O. R. Suppl. 18) 

(b) Report of the United Nations Agent General for Korean Re- 
construction 

19. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 

20. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa: report of 
the United Nations Good Offices Commission (A/2473) 

21. The question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa: report of the 
Commission appointed to study the racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa 

22. Admission of new Members: report of the Special Committee (A/2400) 

23. Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: report of the Disarmament Commission (A/2444) 

24. Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by United Nations 
forces of bacterial warfare 

25. Complaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggression against it by the 
Government of the Republic of China: report of the Government of the 
Union of Burma 

26. Economic development of under-developed countries: 

(a) Question of establishing a special fund for grants-in-aid and for 
low-interest long-term loans: report of the Economic and Social 
Council (A/2447) 

(b) Status of the proposal for the establishment of an international 
finance corporation: report of the Economic and Social Council 

(A/2447) 


NOm RON 
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27. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for the economic development 
of nder-deve p d countries: re port of the Economie and Social Council 


ions High Commissioner for Refugees: 


High Commissioner for Refugees 





A/zZ tO. 1 sul 1, 2394/Corr. 1) 
b) Ir ion iction on behalf of refugees: Memorandum by the 
me t i (rel I (A 9457) 
(ce) Q of the continuation of the Office of the United Nations 
Hich Commi mer for Refugees (A/2449)) 
29, Ci tion on a permanent basis of the United Nations International 
Children emerge I d (A/2467) 
Transfer to the United Nations of functions and powers exercised by the 
I eue of Nat S ler the Slavery Convention of 25 September 1926: 
( Protocol prepared | the Se ret ry-General (A/24385) 
io 1) d land on proble special report of the Trusteeshiy 
( \ 
ie N elf-G ng Territ ( ransmi d unde Ar le 
to ¢ ft Charte Epo! of the Secretary-General and of the Com 
Informa n from Non-Self-Governing Territories 4/2407, 2408 
; i ee , ofl t1] 111/Add.1 2413, 2413/Add.1-6, 2414, 
2414/Add.1 $14/A Z 
) | ( ] I nd 
I st ( g ‘Tlerrito the wo of the 
( CO ¢ ] ! Non-Self-Governin Territories 
I ! sof the ( e 
om whicl d he take I count in deciding whether a territory 
‘ l er vow people ive ot vet attained a full measure 
Ss ¢ f ! ] of Ad H Committee ¢ l’actor (Non 
Nel (y t | I 5) t V(A »4PS) 
C¢ { 1 of the transn no formation under Artic e 73 e of the Char 
report 0 he Ad Ho (fom ittee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing 
ferritories) and of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Te tories: 
etherlands Antilles and Surinam (A/2428) 
) Puherto Rico 
35. Election of two members of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Te itories 


36. Question of South West Africa: report of the Ad Hoe Committee on South 
West Africa 
ancial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of Auditors: 
(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended 31 December 1952 
(A/2392-0.R. Suppl.6) 
(b) United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, for the 
financial year ended 81 December 1952 (A/2396—-O.R. Suppl.6A, 
P45) 
(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East, for the financial year ended 30 June 1953 
(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, for the financial 
year ended 30 June 1953 
38. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1953 
39. Budget estimates for the financial year 1954 (A/2383—O.R. Suppl. 5, 2403- 
O.R. Suppl. 7, 2403/Corr. 1) 
40. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly : 
(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
(A/2417) 
(b) Committee on Contributions (A/2418) 
(c) Board of Auditors (A (2419 
(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the appointment made 
by the Seeretary-General 
(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal (A/2420) 
(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
41. Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the Secretary-General 


60. 





62, 


68. 
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Scale of assessment for the apportionment of the expenses of the United Na- 


tions: report of the Committee on Contributions (A/2461—O.R. Sup 10) 
Review of audit proced ires of the Ur ed Nations and the specia ed aven- 
cies: reports of the Secretary-Genet and of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative nd Budge Ques ! 
Report of the Neg ting ¢ ittee for Extra-udgetary Funds 
Adtuinistrative and Budgetary co-ordinatic etwee e United Nat S d 
the specialized agencies: reports of the Secretary-General and of tl \d 
Visory Committee on Ad nistrati nd Budge ry Questions 
Audit reports r ne to expenditure by e zed agencies of technical 
iss ellie i t } Sy \ < + 
United N; lo ~ Pe! 1 Func 
(a) A 1 rep e | 1 Na = J St | ~ | 1 for 
ded I ( > A /2421-O.R. Sup} 
( \e } é h irisd ‘ 
l ed Nat Administrative T1 I n matt ! ip- 
I ens I i reg 
rf Si CG y 4/94 





Orenr OT . 
ad Co f ( ! () 

Report of e ¢ S i] Ad S oO \ ) { 

Staff Regu I O 
riod: report I eS Genel id of e Advisory ¢ e « 
Admin I \ 1 Bude (dire 

Personne IM ( re - ( 1 « \ ( 

ittee on Ad! ( 1] ! () 

Q ( 1On Ol i oe ) or S¢ S f G ( } 
Assembly : report of t Secre Genera 4/2436) 

Report of the Intern 7 I ( non the worl f 

Measures » ii t the duration of re ilar sessions of the Genet \ 
report of the Special Con ee 4 /P 402 

Question of fur ns of the United N ns Tr 
bunal in Libya (A/2453) 

The Tunisian quest (A/2405, 2405 /Ade¢ 

The question of Mon o (A/2406. 2406/Add.1 

Publication of docu nts concerning the draftir and application of the 
Charter (A/2415, 2415/Add.1) 

Election of a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky 


(A/2489, 2440) 

Question of assistance to Libya (A/2447) 

Technical assistance in public administration (A/2447, 2447/Corr.1) 

Technical assistance in promoting and safeguarding the rights of women 
(A/2454) 

Technical assistance in the fields of prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities (A/2455, 2405/Corr. 1) 

Invitation to non-member States to become Parties to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women (A/2445) 

Development of political rights of women in territories where these rights 
are not fully enjoyed (A/2452) 

Programme of concerted practical action in the social field of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies (A/2474) 

Appeal to States to accelerate their ratifications of, or accessions to, the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, 
and measures designed to ensure the widest possible diffusion of the nature, 
contents and purposes of the Convention (A/2458) 

Narcotie drugs: 

(a) Assumption by organs of the United Nations of functions and re 
sponsibilities assigned to them under the terms of the Protocol 


aI 
for Limiting and Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, 
the Production of, International and Wholesale Trade in, and 
Use of Opium, 1953, and of the financial burdens resulting there- 
from 
(b) Question of the remuneration of members of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body 
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69. Evidence of existence of forced labour (A/2438) 

70. Preparatory work with regard to the possible holding of a General Con 
ference of the Members of the United Nations in accordance with Article 
109 of the Charter (A/2442) 

71. Measures for the peaceful solution of the problem of prisoners of war 

\/2460) 

72. Amendment of the Charter: election of a technical committee to study and 
report on the amendment of the Charter on the basis of proposals to be sub 
mitted by Member States (A/2466, A/2466/Add. 1) 

73. Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and to reduce tension in 
international relations 

‘4. Question of atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist forces against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea 

75. Application of Japan to become a party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

‘6. Application of San Marino to become a party to the Statute of the Inte 
national Court of Justice 


ALLOCATION OF AGENDA ITEMS AS APPROVED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY AT ITS 435TH PLENARY MEETING ON SEPTEMBER 17, 
1953 (figures within brackets indicate agenda numbers) 


PLENARY MEETINGS 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of Canada [1] 
2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation [2] 
3. Appointment of a Credentials Committee [3] 
4. Election of the President [4] 
5. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of officers [5] 
6. Election of Vice-Presidents [6] 
7. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter [7] 
8. Adoption of the agenda [8] 
9. Opening of the general debate [9] 
10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization [10] 
11. Report of the Security Council [11] 
12. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters I, VI, VII and VIII) [12] 
13. Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council [14] 
14. Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council [15] 
15. Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council [16] 
16. Election of the members of the International Law Commission [17] 
17. Election of a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky [59] 
18. Continuation on a permanent basis of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund [29] 
19. Question of atrocities committed by the North Korean and Chinese Commu- 
nist forces against United Nations prisoners of war in Korea [74] 


FIRST COMMITTEE 


1. The Korean question [18 a]: 
(a) Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea 
2. Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: report of the Disarmament Commission [23] 
8. Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by United Nations forces 
of bacterial warfare [24] 

4. Complaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggression against it hy the 
Jovernment of the Republic of China: report of the Government of the 
Union of Burma [25] 

The Tunisian question [56] 

The question of Morocco [57] 

Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and to reduce tension in 
international relations [73 


TION 


AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


1. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East [19] 

2. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa: report of 
United Nations Good Offices Commission [20] 

8. The question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa: report of the 
Commission appointed to study the racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa [21] 

4. Admission of new Members: report of the Special Committee [22] 
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SECOND COMMITTEE 
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9. 


10. 


11, 
12. 


’ 13. 
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ALLOCATION AGENDA ITEMS 971 


FIFTH COMMITTEE 


year ended 30 J e 195 
United Nations Jt ae P | 1 7 
(a) Annual repor he 1 i N J t S % I 
the ve ended 31 Dy nber W522 
(b) Acceptance \ he | ed vel ( n ¢ ¢ 
United Natio Admit rati rrib ! gy 
plic ns g bse1 e « 1’ n I ( g s 
report « es G 
(c) Amendments to the reg f I N Staff 
Pension Fund ( l I 2 S \ 
Board 
Report of the Neg Col te for xt | or I und 14 
Budget estimates for the financial 1954 [39 
Supplementary estimates f ‘ 
scaie Of assessinent rr the pp. nel r thie Ypenses ¢ t he I ted 
Nations: report of the C mittee on ¢ 3 [42 
Appointments » fill i eS the 1 ‘ bsidia bodi« f 
the General Assemb j 
(an) dvi (' ¢ \ 1 | oF O 
b) Comm ee on ¢ S j 
(c) Board of A 
l I ment ( ! hv 
the Secretary-Gene 
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Administrat 


the specialized agencies reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budge ry Questions [45] 

Review of audit procedures of the United Nations and the sp ed agencies: 
reports of the Secretary-General and of the dvisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions [45 

Audit reports relating to expenditure by speci ed agencies of technical as- 
sistance funds allocated from the Spe \ 

Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the Secretary-General [41] 


Narcotie drugs [68]: 
(a) Assumption by organs of the United Nations of functions and re- 





sponsibilities assigned to them under the terms of the Protocol for 
Limiting Reg e the ¢ he Pop] Plant, the 
Product Inte \\ ¢ e Trade i1 d Use of 
Opiur f the fina ! g¢ therefro1 

(b) Question o ne! n of me S Permanent Central 
Opium Bo: l e Drug Supe Body 





Staff Regulations of the United Nations. (Quest of a probationary period: 
reports of the Secretary-General and of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions [50] 

Personnel policy: reports of the Seeretary-General and of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions [51] 

Report of the Committee on Special Administrative Questions [49] 
Organization of the Secretariat: reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions [48] 
Question of a change in the opening date of regular sessions of the General 

Assembly: report of the Secretary-General [52 
Report of the Economic and Social Counci chapter IX) [12 


SIXTH COMMITTEE 


Transfer to the United Nations of functions and powers exercised by 
League of Nations under the Slavery Convention of 25 September 1926: 
draft Protocol prepared by the Secretary-General [380] 
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Measures to limit the duration of regular sessions of the General Assembly : 
report of the Special Committee [54] 

Question of the continuation of the functions of the United Nations Tribunal 
in Libya [55] 

Report of the International Law Comuission on the work of its fifth session 
[53] 

Invitation to non-member States to become Parties to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women [4] 

Appeal to States to accelerate their ratifications of, or accessions to, the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, 
and measures designed to ensure the widest possible diffusion of the na- 
ture, contents and purposes of the Convention [67] 

Publication of documents concerning the drafting and application of the 
Charter [58] 

Preparatory work with regard to the possible holding of a General Confer- 
ence of the Members of the United Nations in accordance with Article 109 
of the Charter [70] 

Amendment of the Charter: election of a technical committee to study and 
report on the amendment of the Charter on the basis of proposals to be sub 
mitted by Member States [72] 





UNITED STATES DELEGATIONS TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSIONS 


San Francisco Conference 1945 
Delegates: 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State, Chairman. 

Cordell Hull, Senior adviser 

Tom Connally, United States Senate. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, United States Senate. 

Sol Bloom, House of Representatives. 

Charles A. Eaton, House of Representatives. 

Commander Harold E. Stassen, United States Naval Reserve 

i Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve. 
January 10-February 14, 1946 


First part of first session—London 


Representatives : 
e James F. Byrnes (Secretary of State). 
Edward R. Stettinius. 
Tom Connally, United States Senate. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, United States Senate. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Alternate representatives : 
Sol Bloom, House of Representatives. 
Charles A. Eaton, House of Representatives. 
Frank Walker. 
John G. Townsend. 
John Foster Dulles. 
October 23-December 15, 1946 


Second part of first session—New York 


Representatives : 
Warren R. Austin, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 


permanent representative to the United Nations (chairman of delega- 


tion) 
Tom Connally, United States Senate. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, United States Senate. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Sol Bloom, House of Representatives. 
Alternate representatives : 
Charles A. Eaton, House of Representatives. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, House of Representatives 
John Foster Dulles. 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Sper ial session on Palestine New Yori -April 28—May 15, 1947 
Representative : 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
. Alternate representative: 
Herschel V. Johnson. 
16—Novembher 29, 1947 


Second regular session—New York—September 


9 Representatives : 
George C. Marshall (Secretary of State), senior representative 


Ambassador Warren R. Austin, alternate senior representative 


Herschel V. Johnson. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
John Foster Dulles. 
Alternate representatives : 
Charles Fahy. 
Willard L. Thorp. 
Francis B. Sayre. 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, United States Army (retired). 
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session on Palestine Vew York April 16-—May 14, 1948 


(f t part Par September 21 Decembe 12, 1948 


G e C. Marsha Secretary of State), senior representative 
\ i dor Warre R. Austin, alternate senior representative 
Johu Foste Dulle ting senior representative 

I) nid R evel 


| \.G 
| | S ‘ 
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on (second part)—New Yorl April 5-May 18, 1949 


1 ( 
\ Warren R. Austin (chairman of delegation). 
I er Dulle 
M ira 1d. Re evelt 
I I ip 
Le V. Cohen 





nm Vi Yor] September 20-December 10, 1949 


Dean G. Acheson (Secretary of State), chairman of delegation. 
\ sador Warren R. Austin 
ey Jessup 
\I { l n 1». Roosevelt 
Iahn < Cooper 
‘ I ~é tatives 
I n V. Cohen 
( | } 
\ n M. Co | mn 
] Tl) Hl el ' 
I B. Rhode 
] ( R 


Ve York—September 19, 1950-November 5, 1951 


Dean G. Acheson (Secretary of State), chairman of delegation. 
\ aussador Warren R, Austin 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

John J. Sparkman, United States Senate. 


Le ( t I e, Jr., United States Senate. 


represent es 
Be imin V. Ce n 
Jol She lan ¢ per 
I est A. Gross 
] Ss. § pson 
> 


inte es AIM 0S ean 
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Rent 
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Sizth regular session—Paris—N ovember 6, 1951-February 5, 1952 
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Representatives : 
Dean G. Acheson (Secretary of State), chairman of delegation 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Michael J. Mansfield, House of Representatives 
John M Vorys House of Re presentatives 
Philip C. Jessup 
Alterniute representatives : 
Benjamin V. Cohen. 
Jolin Sherman Cooper. 
Ernest A. Gross 
Miss Anna Lord Strauss. 
Channing H. Tobias 4 


Seventh regular session New York October 14 December 21, 1952 
Representatives : 
Dean G. Acheson (Secretary of State) 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Theodore Francis Green, United States Senate 
Alexander Wiley, United States Senate. 
Ernest A. Gross 
Alternate re prese ntatives : 
Philip ¢ Jessup. 
Benjamin V. Cohen 
Charles A. Sprague 
Mrs. Edith S. Sampson. 
Isador Lubin (served as alternate representative in the absence of the 
Secretary of State). 


chairman of delegation. 


2 


Seventh regular session (second part)—New York—February 24-April 23, 19538 
Representatives : 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary, permanent representative to the United Nations. 
Ernest A. Gross 
James J. Wadsworth, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
ce puty permanent representatl 
Alternate representative: 
William Sanders, special assistant and planning adviser, Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, Department of State. 





ive to the United Nations. 


Seventh regular session (third part)—-New York tugust 17-28, 1953 
Representatives : 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Ambassador James J. Wadsworth 

Alexander Wiley, chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate. 

Theodore Francis Green, member, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 


Bighth re gular session (fi st part ) New York Ne pte mober 1 December 9, 1953 
Representatives : 
John Foster Dulles (Secretary of State). 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
dovernor James IF, Byrnes 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, House of Representatives 
Mr. James P. Richards, House of Representatives. 
Alternates: 
Mr. Archibald J. Carey, Jr. 
Mr. James D. Zellerbach. 
Mr. Henry Ford, II 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord. 





MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


he original 51 members are those who participated in the United Nations 


Conference on 


ratified the Charter. Following 
whom were admitted in the \ 


Afghanistan (admitted 1946) 
Argentine Republic 
Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma (admitted 1948) 
$velorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

(‘vzechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland (admitted 1946) 
India 

Indonesia (admitted 1950) 
Iran 
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International Organization at 
signed the United Nations Declaration of January 1, 


San Francisco or had previously 
1942, and who signed and 


is an alphabetical list of the 60 members, 9 of 
ears indicated 


Iraq 

Israel (admitted 1949) 
Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippine Republic 

Poland 

Saudi Arabia 

Sweden (admitted 1946) 

Syria 

Thailand (admitted 1946) 

Turkey 

Ikrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Jnion of South Africa 

Jnion of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Inited Kingdom 

United States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen (admitted 1947) 

Yugoslavia 


(admitted 1947) 


f 








